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SAMOTHRACE: SIXTH PRELIMINARY REPORT 
(Prates 1-9) 


‘lee report will present some major results and finds of the sixth campaign of 
excavations in the Sanctuary of the Great Gods of Samothrace? carried out by 
the Archaeological Research Fund of New York University under the auspices 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens during the summer of 1951. 

We continued our gradual exploration of the core of the vast sanctuary. In 
the preceding campaigns,’ we have fully excavated the northern two-thirds of this 
most important section of the sanctuary: progressing from the archaic initiation hall, 


* The campaign lasted from June 17 to August 30. The staff under my direction was again 
composed as follows: Dr. Phyllis Williams Lehmann, Associate Professor at Smith College, our 
assistant field director; Mr. Stuart M. Shaw, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who directs 
the architectural work and was assisted by Mr. Alec Daykin, instructor in architecture at the 
University of Sheffield, England; Mr. Thomas Todd of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University; Mr. A. C. Thompson, B. A. Princeton University, and Miss Elaine Loeffler, B. A. 
Smith College, both students at the Institute, joined our staff as did Mr. Denys Spittle of the 
Royal Commission for Monuments, England, who assisted in the architectural work. We are 
particularly indebted to the institutions concerned, Sheffield University and the Royal Commission, 
as well as to The Metropolitan Museum of Art for generous leaves granted to the above-mentioned 
members of their staffs. 

Mr. A. Vavritzos, inspector of antiquities in Mytilene, served as representative of the Greek 
government and we are highly appreciative of his pleasant cooperation and practical skill. 

Our invaluable foreman, Georgios Nikolaides, was again a main pillar of our enterprise and 
we had once more at our disposal the great experience of our restorer, Kontogeorgios. All these 
helpers have been instrumental in the successful accomplishment of our task. F am at a loss to 
state how many of the observations incorporated in this report are due to one or another of them. 

We had the pleasure of visits from Georges Daux, Director of the French School in Athens 
and Mrs. Daux; John L. Caskey, Director of the American School and Mrs. Caskey; Frank E. 
Brown, Director of the Classical School of the American Academy in Rome and Mrs. Brown. The 
keen observations and, in each case, singular experience of these distinguished visitors have greatly 
added to our knowledge. 

The officers of the Royal Greek Government, New York University, the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, the American Express Company, the Musée du Louvre have helped 
us in varied ways as in the past. 

Above all, we owe continued gratitude to our generous sponsor, the Bollingen Foundation, 
which, at the begnining of 1951, renewed its grant and, accounting for the considerable increase 
in costs, generously added to its subsidy. 

A great number of individuals have, again, given us their invaluable assistance in a variety of 
ways: Aziz Bey, John D. Barrett, J. Bousquet, E. Brooks, Jean Charbonneaux, W. W. S. Cook, 
Elsbeth Dusenbery, F. Eichler, P. J. Eustathiades, J. Feratel, Alison Frantz, Jiri Frel, Christos 
and Semni Karousos, James L. Madden, A. K. Orlandos, B. D. Meritt, D. Papaeustratiou, L. 
Robert, Lucy T. Shoe, Ephraim Shorr, Lucy Talcott, Homer A. Thompson, Eugene Vanderpool, 
C. Bradford Welles. 

2 See Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 19 ff. 
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the Anaktoron, through the area of the great rotunda of Queen Arsinoe, to what we 
have called the “ Central Terrace” with its fourth century B.c. precinct for sacred 
ceremonies, to the area in front of the great Hellenistic marble building known as 
the “ New Temple ” which, by 1950, had also been completely excavated (Pl. 9). 

In 1951, we attacked the region between this building and the river bed that 
forms the western boundary of the heart of the sanctuary. In this area, preceding 
observation and partial excavation had given evidence of the existence of a large but 
enigmatic structure adjacent to the southern, rear part of the “New Temple” and 
to a theatre built against the slope of the hill beyond the river bed and beneath both 
the precinct of the Victory of Samothrace and the southern end of the long stoa which 
crowned that westernmost hill of the sanctuary. The region to the west and northwest 
of the northern, front half of the ‘New Temple” was entirely unexplored. In it 
we discovered, to our surprise, the ruin of a hitherto unknown building, an early 
and in many respects extremely important structure which was completely uncovered 
during this season. At the end of the campaign, we began a full excavation of the 
large previously mentioned structure to the south with equally unexpected results. 
This report will deal mainly with these two structures and the finds made in con- 
nection with them. These finds, as well as other incidental discoveries, add consider- 
ably to our knowledge of the history of Samothrace and her cult. But they also 
include important documents, written and artistic alike, the discovery of which has 
rewarded our labor. We have gained a new idea of the wealth of this sanctuary— 
long regarded as almost entirely Hellenistic—in its early, archaic, phase and in the 
fourth century B.c. While these discoveries emphasize the early and continued popu- 
larity of the public worship of the Samothracian gods, we have also found important 
new clues to the character of the mystery rites which added to their fame. 

At the beginning of our work to the west of the ‘“‘ New Temple,” a wilderness 
of débris and overgrowth covered the entire region. From it emerged a gigantic 
dump hill of earth, also overgrown during the last eighty years, from the Austrian 
excavation of the “New Temple.” It filled the entire space between the northern 
half of the building and the river bed for a length of about 18m. and, rising to a 
height considerably greater than that of the adjacent ruins, it was an ugly blot on the 
valley of the sanctuary. We decided to remove it and to transport the earth out of the 
excavation zone. This work, tedious as it was, absorbed almost three weeks of our 
chief energy. Under the dump and at its periphery, we found fallen débris from the 
marble superstructures of the adjacent buildings, the “ New Temple” to the east 
and the previously mentioned structure to the south. These blocks lay partly in the 
position into which they had fallen in the final catastrophe of the sanctuary in the 
sixth century after Christ,° partly where they had been shifted and piled up by later 
agricultural laborers, stone robbers, and excavators. Intermingled with this débris 


* See G. Downey, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 21 ff. 
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were building stones of limestone material and roof tiles from a large building,* the 
foundations and floor of which gradualy emerged, to our surprise, almost completely 
preserved, with the exception of the northwestern corner of the foundation and the 
northernmost section of the floor (Pls. 1b and 7a, left; 9). 

The building was rectangular and roughly parallel to the ‘“‘ New Temple ” from 
which it was separated by a lane of ca. 3m. width. It had an extension of 22.60 m. 
north-south and 10.70 m. east-west. The foundation walls of fieldstone and large-size 
rocks vary in thickness from 0.50 m. on the eastern, and 0.63 m. on the southern, to 
1.10 m. on the northern and 1.43 m. on the western sides. This variation is partly 
to be explained by a desire to increase the solidity of the foundation and to use it to 
buttress the inner earth fill according to the slope of the steeply descending natural 
soil on which it is built; while immediately to the east of the building the bedrock 
emerges to the top of the foundation, it descends rapidly towards the river bed to the 
west and northwest, more gently towards the southwest. The long western side of 
the building towards the river valley was marked as the facade by a step * of 0.70 m. 
width, the limestone euthynteria slabs of which are still preserved in a continuous row 
near the southwestern corner beneath the level of the stereobate of the wall, some 
stones of which are also still im situ (Pl. 2a). 

On the northernmost of these stereobate blocks, a deep cutting is preserved, 
evidently for the wooden facing of an anta.® It results from this that the western 
facade had an open colonnade between lateral spur walls ca. 3.40 m. long. We have 
found one fragment of a Doric capital in this region. The facade may have had six 
Doric columns between the antae. The other three sides of the building evidently had 
closed walls, conceivably provided with doors or windows. The ground plan, thus, 
is that of a deep stoa or rather a lesche. 

We have found many completely preserved wall blocks and masses of fragments. 
Most of them, as well as the euthynteria of the facade, are made of a building material 
so far unique in Samothrace, a very fine, soft gray marine limestone ‘ which is easily 
cut. This material was also used for the capitals of the facade, the pediments and 
cornices. Only in the orthostate dado of the walls (0.54m. high) is a hard native 
porphyry used. 


4 It seems possible that the Austrian excavators incidentally saw parts of the eastern foundation. 
In the plan in Archaeologische Untersuchungen in Samothrake (hereafter S), I, Vienna, 1875, 
pp. 14, 49, fig. 15 (C) some stones appear to the west of the northern part of the “ New Temple.” 
It is said, however, that no building but only a paved terrace could have existed in this region. 

® Such an outer step along the fagade of a stoa is known in one of the few preserved archaic 
stoai (see below, p. 5, note 18) in Samos (E. Buschor, Ath. Mitt., LV, 1930, p. 55). There, the 
earlier stoa, ibid., p. 22, has a broad paved platform in front of the facade. 

® Compare the somewhat different cuttings for the wooden facing of an anta in the Heraion 
in Olympia: Olympia, II, Berlin, 1892, pls. 18, PaaS, 

7We are indebted to Drs. Fredrich Pough and Otto Haas of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York for identification of the stone material. 
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The blocks of the wall show a great variety of sizes, ranging from 0.41 m. in 
height to a miniature size of only 0.10 to 0.12 m., with many intermediate sizes. The 
small stones are brick-shaped. On a number of blocks, one can observe cuttings— 
horizontal as well as vertical—for wooden ties * that were inserted in the walls. It 
seems clear, thus, that the walls were built in ashlar courses of changing height which 
gradually decrease in height as the wall rises and are held together in part by wooden 
ties. A decrease in the size of blocks in the upper parts of walls has been observed in 
other archaic Greek structures.’ Here the combination of a wooden framework and 
the mudbrick size of the upper wall blocks illustrates the transition from pre-monu- 
mental to solid stone structure in a novel fashion. 


Not a fragment was found that could be attributed to either the architrave or 
the frieze of the facade, and it seems likely that they were of wood * with a possible 
use, in the frieze, of mudbricks or small stones. 


The building had a saddle roof covered with tiles of the type having kalypteres 
of semicircular section and had the remarkable span of 8.59 m. (inner width). Many 
fragments of the southern pediment are preserved. Like the walls, it was built up 
of small ashlar blocks, having triangular pieces along its sloping upper edges save 
for some rectangular blocks with inclined upper faces near the corners (PI. 2b).” 


Several blocks and numerous fragments of the grey limestone cornice are pre- 
served (Pl. 2b). They are of the “Ionic” type which, however, also survived in 
Greek Doric architecture in the raking geisa of pediments. The type itself is evidently 
a stone successor of a projecting “ eavestile with a “ Wassernase.’’ Some of these 
geisa belong to the southern pediment but others show an oblique upper face which 
seems to point to their having continued on the long sides where such light stones 
could easily have been used over the wooden architrave and frieze. It seems likely that 
there was no horizontal geison under the pediment, that the pediment was simply the 


§ Compare: Olympia, II, pl. 23 (Heraion) for horizontal ties. 

° See W. B. Dinsmoor, B. C. H., XXXVII, 1913, p. 26. 

** This was still the case in the Athenian Stoa in Delphi, and has been suggested by Courby 
for the Naxian Stoa in Delos (below, p. 5, note 18). 

; + Among the archaic stoai listed below, p. 5, note that only the two stoai or leschai in 
Didyma having spans of 7.25 m. and 7.69 m. without interior supports approximate this building 
In Samothrace, on the other hand, the Anaktoron built in the late archaic age has an even widest 
span of-11.60 m. (4./.4., XLIV, 1940, p.°331), 

Aa This corrects the view of C. Weickert, Typen der archaischen Architektur in Griechenland 
und Kleimasien, Augsburg, 1929, p. 170, that one-aisled archaic stoai invariably had a “ Pultdach.” 
** Compare reconstruction diagrams of a pre-monumental Doric cornice—for exam le: 
F. Buhlmann, Miinchner Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, X11, 1922, fig. 1; E. Dyggve, Das Liapheton 
Copenhagen, 1948, pls. 16-17; W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of acu Geren Londen: 


1950, p. 57, fig. 20. See, also, the remarks on “ Traufgeisa” by E. B } i 
ea eeAt ene lois nis g y &. Buschor, Die Tondécher der 
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upper triangular termination of the lateral wall and that the continuous cornice was 
raked up at the corner.** 


Some of the geison blocks have holes for iron nails by means of which a terra- 
cotta sima was fastened to them. Fragments of such a simple unsculptured sima were 
found. Both the exterior and the interior of the building were covered with a hard, 
fine, white stucco, still preserved in many places. 

Like the curious technique of the building, its use of a wooden architrave and 
wooden ties, its geison points to a very early date for it, in the formative period of 
monumental Doric stone architecture in Greece, and other technical details are in 
harmony with such a date. The type of lifting hole preserved in some instances is 
the U-shaped, generally very archaic, channel.” Square dowels were sparingly used 
in the lower part of the wall. Swallow-tailed lead clamps with iron hooks * occur in 
the euthynteria of the facade and on some geison blocks. 

In harmony with all these indications, the ceramic finds made in original fills 
near the northern foundation and in the interior point to a date in the early part of 
the sixth century B.c.“7 Apart from the importance of this early archaic structure 
for the formation of Greek stone architecture, it is a welcome addition to the exceed- 
ingly small number of archaic Greek “stoa” buildings so far known** and, given 
its considerable depth without the use of interior supports and its colonnaded facade 
between spur walls, it is a unique example of a lesche. 


Its discovery in the southern area of the sanctuary,” 


where, thus far, only a 


14 Similar to a simple cornice in a later stone structure restored by Fiechter: A. Furtwangler, 
Aegina, 1, Munich, 1906, pp. 109 ff., figs. 73, 77; also, ibid., p. 81, fig. 37. 

15 See for this type: Dyggve, op. cit., pp. 261 ff. 

16 “ FHakenklammern ”: ibid., pp. 260 f. with bibliography. Add to his archaic examples: the 
Ionic treasury of Marmaria at Delphi (Fowilles de Delphes, II, 3, figs. 59-61); the Knidian 
Treasury (Dinsmoor, B.C.H., XXXVII, 1913, pp. 9 ff., note 1; the statement here that such iron 
reinforcements were used only in marble and never in poros is no longer correct) ; Didyma (Th. 
Wiegand, Didyma, I, Berlin, 1941, pp. 134 ff.; also, on the sculptured block published by Mendel, 
Catalogue des Sculptures du Musée Imperial Ottoman, I, Constantinople, 1912, p. 555, no. 239). 

17 They were exclusively non-Attic, early archaic potsherds and included a Corinthian fragment. 

18 These are: a) Samos, seventh century B.c. (E. Buschor, Ath. Mitt., LV, 1930, pp. 12 ff., 
Beilage 1, 5); b) Samos, ca. 550 B.c. (ibid., pp. 55 f.); c) Delos, Naxian Stoa, ca, 550 B.C. (F. 
Courby, B.C.H., XLV, 1921, pp. 339 ff., pl. 7; R. Vallois, wbid., XLVITI, 1924, p. 430; idem, 
L’architecture hellénique et hellénistique a Délos, Paris, 1943, p. 21) ; d) Stoa or Lesche a, Didyma 
(Wiegand, op. cit., pp. 134 ff., pls. 79, 80) ; e) Stoa or Lesche b, Didyma (ibid. ) ; f) and g) two 
small stoai in Larissa (Larissa, I, Berlin, 1940, pp. 69 ff.). The Naxian Oikos in Delos, listed by 
C. Weickert, op. cit., p. 122, as one of the only two stoai of which he then knew, has nothing to 
do with the type. 

19 Even earlier use of this section of the sanctuary was evident from a small accumulation of 
potsherds, charcoal and a few bones, seemingly remnants of a sacrifice, immediately to the north of 
the building near some sizeable rocks. The potsherds found here are slightly later than those of 
the sub-geometric deposit discovered on the Central Terrace (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 34 ff.) and 
included a fragment of a proto-Corinthian skyphos. 
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presumably small late archaic forerunner of the “ New Temple” had been known,” 
shows that by the early sixth century the sanctuary already covered a large area. The 
purpose of this building, it is natural to assume, was always the same. It was built 
for the storage and exhibition of votive gifts” and fragments of such dedications 
from its early days in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. have been found beneath its 
later floor. While in the previously excavated northern parts of the sanctuary 
undecorated vessels and lamps prevail for ritual use, such material is completely 
absent here. Instead we find all kinds of objects customary as votive gifts in sanctu- 
aries. These discoveries in conjunction with the fact that remnants of later votive 
gifts were found in the ruin of the building, justify the name “ Hall of Votive Gifts ” 
which we have given to it. 

Thus far we have excavated only a small section of the fill under the later floor 
near its broken northern end. This section has already furnished a remarkable 
quantity of fragmentary votive gifts. For the first time in Samothrace, these frag- 
ments include a layer” of decorated Attic black-figured and red-figured pottery 
clearly from vases once dedicated here (Pl. 2 c and d).* 

Among the potsherds extracted from this fill or found near by, and evidently 
washed out from it, there is an unusually large percentage with carefully incised 
inscriptions and graffiti, clearly of dedicatory character, some from the archaic period, 
others possibly from the fifth century. They are mostly incomplete, and, while some 
fragments could make sense in Greek and others are nondescript, still others again 
pose the problem of a non-Greek, presumably native, language which, according to 
ancient tradition, continued to be used long later in the Samothracian cult. 

Two fragments of large coarse bowls were found, on the lip of which, in one 
instance, a carefully incised word AEA (Pl. 3c) is completely preserved,” while 
the other fragment ** preserved the beginning of the same word AE. Under the foot 


ae mee Hesperia, XX, 1951; pp. 20 fr: 

*. The purpose of all the archaic stoai and leschai listed above, note 18, seems to have been 
the same. For the two stoai in Samos, see Buschor, op. cit., pp. 24, 55; for Didyma, Wiegand, 
loc. cit. This use is certain for the Stoa of Kleisthenes (after 591 B.c.) which is known only from 
a literary reference (Pausanias, II, 9, 6; see B.C.H., XLVI, 1922, p. 491; Weickert, loc. cit.) as 
having been built dd Aadvpwv as was the Athenian Stoa at Delphi which sheltered votive gifts of 
booty at the end of the archaic age. 

** A very small quantity of black-figured and red-figured fragments has been found in various 


regions in preceding campaigns, always on surface soil or with débris washed down from the 
eastern hill. 


8 Acc. Nos. 51.297; 51.907-908; 51.872. 
** See Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 17 f.; XX, 1951, p. 29. 
7° Acc. No. 51.922. Pres. width 0.223 m. 
6 Acc. No. 51.923. Pres. width 0.146 m. 
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7 


of a cup*’ occurs AEA again, this time preceded by an A. On other sherds such 
strange inscriptions as TOMMY” and .. YOAISF: * appear. 

We have previously found a few inscriptions of evidently non-Greek character.®° 
The new additions are sufficient to make any connection in type of writing or language 
with the Tyrrhenian language of Lemnos™ highly improbable. At this juncture, 
therefore, one may assume that the language—as well as the pre-Greek people of 
Samothrace and its early religion—belongs to the Thracian family, as the names of 
some of their gods like Axiokersos, Axiokersa and Axieros suggest. 

On the other hand, the increased number of carefully incised inscriptions of 
archaic origin found in Samothrace seems to indicate the use of an alphabet identical 
with that on the famous archaic relief of Agamemnon in the Louvre” and thus 
to enhance the oral tradition that this relief actually was found in Samothrace. 

In addition to early ceramic votive gifts, we found several fragmentary bronze 
fibulae. Two belong to well-known Greek island types of early archaic character: 
the simple bow with medium-sized (broken away) fastening slab,** and the miniature 
fibula with globular excrescences on the bow.** A third, massively cast small fibula 
(Pl. 3d)* of seemingly unique form in Greece, is related to the sanguisuga type of 
Italy and may well be an imported piece from Etruria.** An oblong amber bead ” 
which evidently once belonged to the decoration of a fibula points in the same direction. 

Art historically of greater interest is a fragmentary finely-moulded terracotta 
head (Pl. 3a)** presumably from a plastic vase of unusual size and quality. Painted 
in black glaze on a white slip and clearly belonging to Ionic art of the early sixth 
century B.c., it shows vague similarities to Rhodian “ and Aeginetan products. Yet 


27 Acc. No. 51.382. Diameter of foot 0.066 m. 

28 Acc. No. 51.294. 

Acc. Nos 51.301. 

80 See above, note 24. 

31 As in the famous Lemnian Stele, 7.G., XII, 8, pp. 7 f. and the graffiti published by Della 
Seta, Scritti in onore di B. Nogara, Vatican City, 1937, pp. 119 ff. 

32 For the latest discussion, see Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 6, note 17. 

83 Acc. No. 51.840. Pres. Length 0.054 m. Close to Ch. Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, Berlin, 1931, 

1. 4, no. 47. 
84 Acc, No. 51.819. Another fragment of such a fibula (Acc. No. 51.213) was extracted from 
the joints of the late Hellenistic terrace wall parallel to the southwestern side of the Central 
Terrace Precinct by Mr. Daykin (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 38f., pl. 4a). For the type, see 
Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, Copenhagen, 1926, p. 98, No. 10. 

85 Acc. No. 51.818. Length 0.031 m. 

86 Closest to seventh-century gold fibulae: D. R. Maclver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans, 
Oxford, 1924, p. 129, pl. 27. For Etruscan fibulae imported to Greece, see: Blinkenberg, op. cit., 
pe 197 th: 

87 Acc. No. 51.781. Length 0.011 m. See Blinkenberg, loc. cit. 

Acc, No. 52.1, 

89 See M. I. Maximova, Les vases plastiques, I, Paris, 1925, pp. 129 ff. 
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it is unusual in its large size, its broad modelling and precise drawing, and especially 
in the fixed gaze of the eyes in which the wide pupil is separately indicated by means 
of an incised ring that divides it from the iris, a technique found in architectural 
terracottas * and Attic headvases.™ 

The latest objects found in a homogeneous yellowish earth fil beneath the floor 
belong to the latter part of the fifth century B.c. It was then, after some vicissitude, 
that the building was restored and a new floor was laid in it. For this floor, an under- 
pavement of small, densely packed stones was spread out which, at the time of dis- 
covery, was completely preserved in the major southern part of the building (Pis1p; 
2a, right; 7a; 7b, foreground). This underpavement was laid out in a peculiar way. 
It had a border zone 1.10 m. wide along the rear wall and 1.01 m. wide inside the 
front colonnade. In the northern part, this border is destroyed and at the southern 
end it is now concealed beneath a later stucco floor. But undoubtedly it continued 
around the entire interior. Though clearly separated from the inner floor, it is only 
very slightly raised above its level “ and its existence inside the open fagade precludes 
any superstructure. Thus this border seems to be merely a “ setting” device for 
an ornamental frame of the fifth-century floor and the careful under-paving may 
indicate that the pavement was an ornamental pebble mosaic floor, though later 
remodelling has left no other traces of it. The walls were stuccoed at this time, 
presumably, in light blue. 


The building seems to have been restored again in the late Hellenistic age. Such 
a restoration is indicated by the discovery of several large gilded bronze letters, two 
of which, an Y and an | “ are completely preserved (Pl. 4aandb). They were found 
near the facade in the southern part of the building and they clearly belong to a 
monumental dedicatory inscription. Provided on the back with little conically under- 
cut pegs for insertion in stucco, these letters were once probably attached to the white 
stuccoed surface of the architrave against which they stood out in golden relief: a 


ae Compare for example: F. Poulsen-K. Rhomaios, Erster vorliaufiger Bericht iiber die 
damisch-griechischen Ausgrabungen in Kalydon, Copenhagen, 1927, pls. 30, 36, 37 = Dygeve, 
op. cit., p. 184, fig. 192, pl. XXII, H. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, London, 1926, pl. 
33, fig. 120, pl. 35, fig. 129. The thinness of the manufacture in our case seems to exclude 
architectural use. 


a a Se example, J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, Paris, 1924, pp. 
ae tt is, therefore, quite unrelated to the dining hall arrangement known from public and 
private buildings of the classical age (A. Furtwangler, Aegina, I, Munich, 1906, p. 113, pls. 21, 3; 
70; Corinth, XV, 1, 1948, pl. 8, fig. E; D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, VIII, Baltimore, 1946, passim. 
nn see of a court at Olynthos is, to some extent, analogous; ibid., House A VIII. 5 pl 
< seis . 


* Acc. No, 51.628, height 0.076 m.; Acc. No. 51.627, height 0.082 m. 
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novelty in Hellenistic Greek architecture ** later found in Rome and well in keeping 
with the earlier evidence for bronze relief decoration in Samothrace which has been 
discussed in our previous report. 

To this Hellenistic restoration may belong the replacing of the fifth-century 
ornamental floor by a stucco floor of pinkish red color, large sections of which are 
preserved in the southern part of the building. The walls seem to have been white- 
washed in this period. 

A last restoration took place sometime during the Roman age. The floor was now 
repainted, this time with a thin coat of bright apple-green and the walls were stuccoed 
an intense red with white stripes or panels in some places. But basically, like the 
Anaktoron,” the venerable Hall of Votive Gifts preserved its archaic appearance. The 
two early buildings must have presented a curious contrast with the splendid marble 
structures of later times that surrounded them. 

As long as the pagan cult lasted, the Lesche was used for the exhibition of votive 
gifts. They were rifled, of course, at the end, and only fragments of them were found 
which are indicative, however, of a great variety of objects. They include frag- 
ments of gilded bronze statues and a marble eye “ from a bronze head; a badly worn 
but originally fine head of a marble statuette (Pl. 3b), a Hellenistic portrait; * 
bronze studs and the frame of a key hole belonging to wooden chests of the fourth 
century B.c.; fragments of bronze vessels and an alabaster vase; a lid and fragment 
of a finely carved bone pyxis (Pl. 3e);** a bottom of a unique Hellenistic relief 
vase decorated inside and out with a satyr (?) mask, one smiling, one serious (PI. 
4 dande);*“ a gold ring of Hellenistic type; °° and a large seemingly unique silver 
nail (Pl. 3f)" from a chest, a piece of furniture or, possibly, armor.” The most 
interesting of these finds are a number of fragments of an iron chain mail cuirass 


44 Raised relief letters on a tabula ansata probably representing such bronze letters on a 
wooden tablet appear on the early Hellenistic stele of Sasamas in Istanbul (Pl. 4c) : Mendel, op. cit., 
III, 1914, pp. 307 ff., No. 1073; here Photo Saba. Our letters (and this stele), as Frank Brown 
pointed out, mark the beginning of the specific Eastern tradition of lettering in relief that was so 
remarkably expanded in the Byzantine and Islamic periods. Such gilded bronze letters of the 
Imperial age were found at the Gate of Hadrian in Adalia (Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidiens, I, Vienna, 1890, p. 155, fig. 106) and at Corinth (Davidson, Corinth, XII, The Minor 
Objects, Princeton, 1952, No. 2882, p. 336, pl. 136). 

45 4.J.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 337. 

a Accs NO. 51,625, 

47 Acc. No. 51.273. The head was found outside the northeast corner of the building. 

48 Acc. No. 51.893-894. Diameter 0.04 m. 

49 Acc, No. 51.272. Diameter 0.07 m. For cups with satyr heads, see F. Courby, Les vases 
grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, pp. 230 ff. with bibliography. 

50 Acc. No. 51.520. Diameter 0.024 m. 

5t Acc, No. 51.713. Length 0.0307 m.; diameter of top 0.0209 m. 

52 Silver, as the “ silvershielders ” show, was popular in the Macedonian army. Officers in that 
army had boots with silver nails: Plutarch, Alexander, 40, 1. 
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(Pl. 5a),°° a welcome addition to the few preserved antique pieces of this type of 
armor,” historically so important. The dense mesh of these incredibly refined frag- 
ments, with their closely set iron rings of a seemingly unparalleled °° miniature size— 
each ring being only 3mm. in outer diameter—and the resulting tightness in which 
the inner rings that hold the rows together are completely invisible, exceeds the 
remarkably fine quality of fragments preserved from the Roman empire. On the 
other hand, our pieces are strikingly like the carefully represented chain mail cuirasses 
that appear among the Gaulish trophies in the second century B.c. reliefs from the 
decoration of the precinct of Athena in Pergamon (PI. 5b). Just as these reliefs 
reproduce actual trophies taken by the Pergamene kings,’’ Gaulish armor had been 
dedicated in Greek sanctuaries even before, for instance, in the third century B.c. by 
Pyrrhus.** It may well be that the new fragments from Samothrace belong to such 
a dedication of Gaulish trophies and are examples of the original technique of this 
invention for which modern critics have given credit to the La Téne age Celts. One 
marvels at their unparalleled skill in iron work. 

The scattered fragments left on the floor of the Lesche by the late antique looters 
are sufficient to show that at the end of antiquity the old building was a real museum 
of many centuries of earlier craftsmanship. In it, we finally found a silent witness 
of the dramatic end of this pagan splendor. Just inside the facade, lying on the late 
green floor (Pl. 5c) and buried by the débris of the final catastrophe, there was left a 
broken marble float (PI. 5d, right)°*® abandoned by a workman who must have been 
engaged in a last renovation of the building, presumably at the time when the edict 
of Theodosios enforced the cessation of pagan worship, against local resistance. When 
they were driven out, the workmen left behind this broken tool of a type still used 


°8 Acc. Nos. 51.656-660. The first newly discovered fragment was recognized as chain mail 
by Frank Brown, who also called our attention to pieces of the imperial age found in Dura: The 
Excavations at Dura Europos, Sixth Preliminary Report, New Haven, 1936, pp. 194, 204. 

°* For literary sources, see: R.E., s.v. Thorax, cols. 335 ff. (without full reference to the finds). 
For Roman pieces from the Rhineland and Gaul: W. Rose, Zeitschrift fiir historische Waffenkunde, 
IV, 1906, pp. 1 ff.; Lindenschmidt, Altertiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, I, fasc. 12, Mainz, 
1858, pl. 4; S. Reinach, Catalogue du Musée de S. Germain en Laye, I, Paris, 1917, p. 200. The 
pieces allegedly found in Carnuntum (R.E., loc. cit.) I do not know. See in general: P. Couisin, 
Revue archéologique, V, ser. XIX, 1924, p. 48; idem, Les armes Romains, Paris, 1926, pp. 99 ff., 
268 ff., 339 ff., 444 ff., 512 ff. A piece from Aquileia: G. Brusin, Gli Scavi di Aquileia, Udine, 1934 
p. 152, no. 12, fig. 84. 

- ns smallest ring-size so far known seems to be 0.004 m.: Rose, loc. cit. 

tertumer von Pergamon, II, 1885, pp. 104 ff., pl. 44; especially, pl. ve tid 

(ae g PP P pecially, pl. 46, fig. 2; pl. 49, fig. 4 

7 See Pausanias, I, 4, 5. 


°8 [bid., I, 13, 2: F. Hiller von Gartringen, Historische Griechische Epigramme, Bonn, 1926 
p. 40, No. 94. ee 


°° Acc. No. 51.560. Pres, length 0.37 m.; width 0.203 m.; height 0.057 m. Traces of use on 
lower smooth face. 
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in Samothrace as well as elsewhere (PI. 5d, left) to smooth the stucco surfaces of 
floors and walls. To our knowledge, it is the only marble object of the kind pre- 
served from antiquity, and it presumably dates from the late empire. But the type, 
poor wooden descendants of which are still in use, is at least as old as the archaic 
Greek age from which smaller tufa examples have been found in the sanctuary of 
Aphaia in Aegina (Pl. 5e).° 

When the Lesche was abandoned at the time of the cessation of the pagan cult, 
it was almost 1000 years old. If it sheltered votive gifts, large and small, it was 
natural that during its long life other dedications were placed in its vicinity. 

To the immediate north of the building, we uncovered the southeastern corner 
of a limestone foundation (of the variety used commonly in the Hellenistic period). 
It was a small structure, probably about 3 m. square, and could only have supported 
a monument, an altar, or at best an aedicula. A short distance to the northwest of it 
and farther down the slope, there now lies a huge mutilated block of Egyptian rose 
granite. We found numerous splinters of this granite monument throughout the 
region.” The foundation to the north of the Hall of Votive Gifts seems to be the 
only structure which could have supported this monument. The granite block, though 
broken on all sides, has on its upper face two deep holes as if for the mounting of a 
super-colossal statue. The material seems to indicate a third ambitious Ptolemaic 
dedication “ in the sanctuary of the Great Gods, in addition to the rotunda of Queen 
Arsinoe and the Propylon of Ptolemy Philadelphos, this time a colossal statue that 
arose to the immediate north of the Hall of Votive Gifts and to the northwest of the 


6° Furtwangler, op. cit., I, p. 167; II, pl. 68. The Aeginetan pieces are only 0.13-0.14 m. long, 
that is, about one-third the length of our big marble tool. A similar object may appear in a Pom- 
peian painting: Annali, 1881, pl. H (Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Tector, p. 54, fig. 6754; 
Th. Schreiber, Kulturhistorischer Bilderatlas, Leipzig, 1888, pl. 65, fig. 5; Reinach, Rep. Peint., 
p. 251, 4). The drawing of this painting is confused. But the man seems to hold in his right hand 
the handle of a rectangular slab of the size of the modern Greek wooden examples (Pl. 5d, left), 
while his left hand seems to press stucco against the wall behind it. A. Mau, Bull. d. Ist., 1879, 
p. 134 and A. Jardé, Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit., pp. 54 f., have understood the action as polishing 
the already stuccoed wall, while H. Blimner, Annali, 1881, pp. 107 f. (also, Technologie und Ter- 
minologie, III, p. 183) thought of the trulla used in applying stucco (hence the confusion of both 
theories by K. Bernhardi, Textbuch to Schreiber, op. cit., p. 321). But the object is clearly not a 
“trowel” or “ ladle.” 

61.5. I, p. 10, a piece found at the northern end of the “ New Temple” is mentioned. The 
block uncovered by us in 1950 now lies at a distance of ca. 13m. northwest of the northwestern 
corner of the “ New Temple.” Conze’s description of the fragment the Austrians found as “ ein 
nur roh zugehauenes, etwa wie zu einer gerundeten Basis bestimmtes Stick” (italics mine) hardly 
fits the huge block mentioned. That block is square, though much broken, and the holes on its 
surface most certainly would have been mentioned if the block were identical with the one found 
by the Austrians. 

62 See Conze, op. cit., p. 20. Compare a dedication of Egyptian porphyry in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 5./-G.0., I, 91, 
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“New Temple.” The statue evidently was placed directly on a granite base. Between 
the latter and the foundation, there could have existed another postament. 

It seems just possible that a set of Thasian marble reliefs with centaurs may have 
belonged to this base. Parts of a galloping centaur have been restored in the Vienna 
Museum, where a fragment of a second centaur is also preserved." We have pre- 
viously * found other fragments and, during the campaign of 1951, several more 
appeared in the same region in which scattered pieces of the granite base were found. 
They include the left foreleg of a rearing centaur (Pl. 6a)" and a right hand “ 
perforated for an attribute (Pl. 6b), both in exuberant Hellenistic “baroque ” 
modelling, presumably of the late third or early second century B.c. Unless these 
reliefs belonged to the interior decoration of the pronaos of the ““ New Temple,” for 
which they would hardly have been appropriate, there seems to be no place for them 
save on the granite monument. Was it a colossal image of a Ptolemaic king as 
Dionysos or Herakles or a Dionysos-Osiris whose base fittingly could be decorated 
with a thiasos of centaurs? 

We found the major part of the dedicatory inscription of another large monu- 
ment that must have stood outside the southern end of the Hall of Votive Gifts, but 
cannot be exactly located, a broken slab of Thasian marble “* which once formed part 
of a big statuary base or altar (Pl. 6c). The inscription reads 


M-A.FIDIVS: M-L-LIE-‘SVO — — 


to be restored as: M(arcus) A[l]fidius * M(arci) l(ibertus) de suo. The mis- 
spelling of de by a Greek scribe who did not know Latin and had been given a text 
in cursive writing has been suggested to us independently by Herbert Bloch and 
Naphtali Lewis. The lettering dates the inscription about the middle of the first 
century B.c. The dedicator thus undoubtedly was a wealthy freedman of the grand- 
father of the empress Livia whose name is known from an inscription of her mother.” 

Though of a different category and found near the medieval towers in Palae- 
opolis, another document added to the increasing number of monuments attesting 
the great popularity of Samothrace in the late Roman republic may be mentioned at 


Score Das Dar 

6* Flesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 42, note 92. 

8 [bid., pp. 42 f. 

°° Acc. No. 51.368. Pres. height 0.203 m. 

*7 Acc. No. 51.293. Pres. length 0.098 m. 

°° Acc. No. 51.1. Two joining pieces. Broken at right side and above. Pres. length 0.96 m. ; 
pres. height 0.495 m.; thickness 0.105 m. Height of letters 0.04m. Letters “not later than mid 
first century B.c.” (H. Bloch). 

°° The restoration A[u|fidius seems to be exclude } 
Ji MN Ml es d by the preserved surface. A[I/] fidius was 

pele lsl loos, D.DU eNO. oee, 
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this point. This is the fragmentary upper part of a stele of Thasian marble Gein Gd) 


with a pedimental top.” It is one more of the great number of catalogues of mystae. 
The main text reads: 


L Cornuficio.” Sext[o Pompeio] 

Cos(ulibus). A(nte) d(ies) XII K(alendas) Iul(ias) 

Mystae Pii 

M(arcus) Ru[tiliJus M(arci) I(ibertus) Philo 

—---------- M(arci) 1(ibertus) Pam|[philus] 
ake 


In the pediment, names were later added: 
Filar[iJo [P]rim[us] 


On the moulding beneath it, I seem to still see part of the formula [é]zt 
Bao |tkéws ——]| and, to the left of it, another added name — — Iulfius?]. The inscrip- 
tion is one of the rare epigraphical documents for the consulship in 35 B.c., of Lucius 
Cornificius and Sextus Pompeius, two outstanding opponents of the civil war in the 
preceding years.™ 

A third large monument of unknown character—either a statuary group or an 
altar of elongated form from the late Roman age—has left its traces in a crude 
fieldstone foundation (Pls. 1b, 2a, 7a)" immediately outside the southwestern corner 
of the Hall of Votive Gifts. It was partly built over the southern end of the euthyn- 
teria of the facade step after the southernmost step block had been taken away. 


When the Lesche collapsed in the final catastrophe of the sanctuary in the sixth 
century after Christ, débris of the two adjacent buildings crashed into it. A number 
of marbles from the superstructure of the ““ New Temple,” which towered above the 
old building immediately to its east, were found over the lane that separated the 
two buildings and over its eastern part. Others had been uncovered in previous exca- 
vations. While continuing work on the “New Temple” under the supervision of 
Mrs. Lehmann, we completed the provisional erection of its column drums,” con- 
tinued the census of blocks from its superstructure, and began to place marbles on 


™ Acc. No. 51.98. Found on the site of the town near the medieval towers. Broken at right 
and below. Pres. height 0.226m.; pres. width 0.225 m.; thickness 0.074m. Height of letters 
0.022 m. (line 1) to 0.007 m. (line 5). 

72 The spelling Cornuficius instead of Cornificius also occurs on contemporary coins. See R.E. 
(s.v. Cornificius), IV, cols. 1623 ff. with testimonia; P.J.R., I, p. 472, No. 1229. 

728 Ror another document, from Ithaka, see B.C.H., LIV, 1930, pp. 490 ff. 

735 m. long from east to west, preserved to a width of 0.80 m. at the eastern end. 

74 See Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 20, pl. 3. 
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the western foundation once the work on its plan and sections had been fully com- 
pleted by Mr. Daykin, who was assisted in this work by Mr. Spittle (Pls. la and b, 
7a, 9): 

The cleaning up of the débris of the ““ New Temple” in the region of the Hall 
of Votive Gifts presented us with an important, if fragmentary, inscribed document 
(Pl. 6e): the upper part of a stele” which, given its character and the position 
in which it was found, at a slight distance from the pronaos of the ‘‘ New Temple,” 
can safely be attributed to the pronaos of that building. Near the inscription, we 
found a re-used marble block which, as Miss Loeffler discovered, has a cutting fitting 
the thickness of this stele and together with another now lost stone evidently once 
formed its base and was inserted into the floor of the pronaos. The inscription was 
engraved in three lines near the upper end of the stele in Hellenistic lettering of the 
second century B.c.: 

"Apvyrov 
py Elorvevan 
eis TO LEPOV 


It will be recalled that, in 1938, we found a similar /ex sacra in fallen position outside 
the doors which led from the initiation hall into a rear sanctuary of the Anaktoron.™ 
While that inscription is a renewal of about a.p. 200 and has a Latin translation 
added to its Greek text, the new stele indicates the old tradition of such inscribed 
stelai in the sanctuary. 

The inscription from the Anaktoron employs the formula M7 7év audvyrov eiovévat 
implying that every mystes was allowed to enter the rear chamber after the pvyous 
in the main hall. On the basis of this document which made it clear that the Anak- 
toron served for the first degree of initiation, we have previously concluded that the 
“ New Temple ’—the earliest predecessor of which seems to have been contemporary 
with the Anaktoron and the interior installation of which clearly points to its use 
for equally exclusive mystery rites—served for initiation into the higher degree, the 
epopteia. In Samothrace, participation in that ceremony was sought for by only a 
minority of the initiated as the epigraphical documents show, and probably it was 
rather costly, while in Eleusis it is mostly assumed to have been the necessary con- 
clusion of participation in the mysteries. And while in Eleusis a year had to elapse 
between the first and the second degrees, in Samothrace, one could obtain the epopteia 
on the same night, after the p&novs, as the inscriptions show. These are important 


© Acc. No. 51.501. Found at a distance of 4.00 m. west of the pronaos. Broken at right and 
below. Thasian marble. Pres. width 0.383 m.; pres. height 0.27 m.; thickness 0.086 m. Height of 
letters 0.032 m. (line 1); 0.028 m. (lines 2-3). I wish to acknowledge most valuable assistance 
from Professors Meritt and Shoe who established a more complete reading of the text from the 
photograph than I had previously been able to make out. 

ASA, XLII, 1939, p. 138, fig. 6. 
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differences between the two places. But the analogy of two degrees and of termin- 
ology remains. In Eleusis, as Noack” has pointed out most convincingly, the piyos 
which could be obtained in Athens or in the Court of the Sanctuary, was in the nature 
of a rite of purification preceding the real participation in the mysteries. The latter 
bestowed the first degree in the reery, an individual action involving a sacramental 
drink, the touching of sacred symbols, and profession of allegiance. This reder/ took 
place in the Telesterion in Eleusis. We may now assume that in Samothrace the 
prvorns entered the rear sanctuary of the Anaktoron after his initiation and purifi- 
cation passing through one of the two doors to receive the rederH and leaving through 
the other door. He was then a porns etoeByjs (musta pius) as the inscriptions say. 
As such, no longer an drédeoros, he might proceed to acquire the highest degree by 
participating in a special ceremony and revelation in the “ New Temple,” to which 
no uninitiated person had access. 

If the text of the lex sacra as preserved is complete—the badly destroyed surface 
at the right does not allow this conclusion to be drawn with absolute certainty—the 
“New Temple,” used for the most sacred rite of the mysteries, was specifically called 
70 iepov. In the Samothracian decree in honor of Lysimachus (between 288-7 and 
280-1), it is reported that the plunderers of the sanctuary entered the Hieron by night 
for unlawful and impious deeds, after they had tried to plunder the votive gifts of 
the kings and other Greeks and after they had attempted to set the temenos of the 
Gods afire.‘“ One is tempted to recognize in the temenos the Central Terrace Precinct 
and in the Hieron the ‘““ New Temple ” or one of its predecessors, entrance into which 
on the part of the uninitiated was in itself an unlawful and impious act. 

On the stele from the Anaktoron where the text also appears in a few lines on 
the upper part of the block, the space below the inscription is filled by the symbols 
of Hermes-Kadmilos and the two brothers who were identified with the Dioskouroti. 
One wonders whether similar symbols, possibly related to other and even more potent 
divinities of the Samothracian circle, filled the lower space of the new stele. But here, 
again, the mysterious gods elude us. 


7 FB, Noack, Eleusis, Berlin, 1927, pp. 229 ff. 

77 7.G., XII, 8, 150, lines 4 ff.: cat | [él yxeipyoavras ovAjoa 7a dévabjpata | [r]& dvareBévra [b] 76 
rd<v> Baortéwo<y> Kai | [t]dv dAdwv “EAA HvW<y> Kal nrioavras | [eu] mpioa TO TE pevos tov Gedy cal | 
[<i] rnSiioavras vixrop én’ ddixia | [Kat] doeBeia rod iepod etc. F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service 
d’une déesse, Paris, 1935, p. 165 suggested that in this text iepdv was a special section within the 
large sanctuary, to which he referred the term répevos. However, the Samothracian sanctuary, 
having by and large only natural boundaries, could hardly be called a temenos.—For iepdy as a 
structure within a larger sanctuary, compare the Thesmophorion in Delos: B.C.H., LIX, 1935, 
p. 388. 
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The existence of a second conspicuous structure to the west of the southern half of 
the “ New Temple” (Pl. 9) has been known since the Austrian excavation.’* Its eastern 
foundation, separated from the “ Temple ” by the narrow passage, in which we found 
an akroterial Victory in 1949, and its northeastern and southeastern corners were 
traced by Conze and his collaborators. Almost thirty years ago, a mission directed 
by Professor Salaé traced the outlines of the entire foundation. While no adequate 
publication of this excavation is available, allusions to it ® indicated the general size 
of the structure which measures 14.44 m. from east to west and 17.15 m. from north 
to south. It is separated by a lane on the average 2 m. wide from the southern wall of 
the Hall of Votive Gifts. While Salaé * has expressed the opinion that the magnifi- 
cently built foundation (Pl. 7b) never supported any superstructure, Professor 
Schober * correctly attributed to it a fragment of a dedicatory inscription discovered 
by Salaé (PI. 8b), and we assumed that marble blocks of a Doric building found in 
the débris of this region and not identical with those of the ‘“ New Temple ” belonged 
to its superstructure.” Specifically, Mrs. Lehmann had observed that blocks of a 
Doric frieze 0.795 m. high could not belong to the ‘‘ New Temple” whose frieze has a 
height of only 0.74 m. The Austrian excavators were deceived by the melée in which 
remnants of the adjacent buildings were found and in their publication indicated a 
height of 0.76 m. for the frieze of the “ Temple,” “ evidently a compromise between 
divergent measurements of blocks actually belonging to two different structures, since 
no such block has ever been found. 

When we began to excavate, the northern and southern foundation walls, each 
of 1.00m. width, were still largely exposed though overgrown. The line of the 
eastern foundation which never seems to have been fully uncovered was, and still is, 
largely covered with débris and earth.** The western foundation wall, 1.20 m. wide 
and preserved only at the lowest level (the fifth course from above), which had 
previously been uncovered by the mission of Professor Sala¢,*° had been covered with 


“Tn their first campaign, they had noted marble blocks of differing dimensions and Conze 
suggested the possible existence of another Doric structure to the west of the ‘“‘ New Temple.” 
S., I, p. 14; also I, p. 10. But Hauser, ibid., p. 28, attributed the foundation, by that time discovered 
and marked D (p. 29, fig. 6 and pl. I), to a great “ postament.” 

® B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, pp. 540 f. The dimensions are given as 17.00 x 14.35 m. 

° B.C.H., LXX, 1946, pp. 557 ff. See Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 21, note 76. 

®1 Oest. Jahresh., XXIX, 1935, pp. 1 f. 

8° Hesperia, loc. cit. 

* S., I, pls. 25, 33. The confusion may have been partly caused by the fact that the architraves 
of both buildings are of equal height. 

** See the Austrian illustrations quoted above, note 78. Hauser thought he recognized two 
steps, each having a width of 0.55m. (probably deceived by a partly missing outer course of 
stretchers), which would result in a width of 1.10 m. 

*° An illustration of the state of the excavation is found in fig. 8 of Sbirka Prednések Czeke 


ea Ved a Umeni, fasc. 6, Prague, 1938, knowledge of which we owe to the kindness of Dr 
rel. 
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earth again. Thus far, we have limited ourselves to clearing the northern and western 
foundations. The solid ashlar wall of native rusticated rock was built in alternating 
courses of coupled stretchers and transversal binders of standard size and gives an 
impression of unusual strength, even of beauty (Pl. 7b). 

We expect to achieve full excavation of the entire structure in 1952. However, 
mingled with elements of the superstructure of the Hall of Votive Gifts to the north 
and with blocks from the ‘‘ New Temple” to the northeast we have already found a 
profusion of marbles from its superstructure, in addition to others which fell to the 
northwest in the final catastrophe. 

The marble blocks so far observed, catalogued and lined up which may safely be 
attributed to this structure already count to almost half a hundred. They include 
stereobate blocks, steps, wall blocks, Doric wall and columnar architraves, frieze 
blocks, geisa, column drums, capitals, anta blocks, and inner wall architraves. Among 
them there are, also, wall blocks with mouldings on both faces which were placed 
on top of the walls continuing the mouldings of the anta capitals. 

While the investigation of this structure is by no means concluded, certain facts 
regarding its restoration are already indicated by the character of the foundation, the 
known elements of the superstructure, and other details. Location as well as the 
thickness of the western foundation indicate that the building faced the theatre area. 
On this side, it had an open colonnade, partly or entirely closed by metal grilles: four 
columns between antae that formed the end of spur walls turning toward the facade 
from the northwestern and southwestern corners, a scheme curiously similar to the 
facade of the archaic Hall of Votive Gifts to the north. While the elevation of the 
facade adhered to the classical norm of the two-triglyph system, the central inter- 
columniation was wider, having two triglyphs between the columns, as in the 
Propylaea of Mnesikles. 

The three other walls were closed, though a side door may have existed in the 
southern wall which is not yet excavated. The interior was unroofed, as the complete 
absence of roof tiles shows. So far as it has not been removed by previous excavators, 
as was the case with the northern end, a purplish earth fill which may or may not have 
supported a marble floor filled the interior. 

The building was, thus, an open rectangular courtyard with a columnar facade 
on its long western side. Its purpose was indicated by the discovery of a huge marble 
slab (visible on the foundation in Plate 7a, 2.80 m. wide, 0.60 m. long between sides 
having anathyrosis) with mouldings on both faces, that was found at a slight distance 
to the west of the northern part of the facade, evidently in fallen position; it had 
crashed into a later concrete structure * that runs roughly parallel to the western 


86 The stone could hardly have been brought purposefully from elsewhere. 
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foundation.” This slab can hardly belong to anything else but the upper end oiva 
monumental altar that once stood in the interior of the Doric marble court. 

We therefore assume, for the time being, that the structure was an Altar-Court. 
As such, though still lacking the high podium with relief decoration, and though Doric 
instead of Ionic in order, it is a striking forerunner of the Altar of Pergamon. But 
the levels preserved also seem to indicate that a broad stairway led up to the altar in 
Samothrace, too. The basic idea of a great altar-court with a column facade between 
spur walls, and the almost exact equality of dimension in depth * (while in Samothrace 
the length is limited by the space available between the Hall of Votive Gifts and the 
course of the river to the south) both point to a forerunner of the Pergamon Altar. 
In the latter, the concept of a monumental altar-court is fused with that of the high 
altar terrace of old derivation. While the latter, Anatolian, tradition has long been 
recognized behind the Pergamon Altar, the structure now emerging in Samothrace 
furnishes an antecedent for the superstructure of the Altar of Pergamon, because 
it is earlier. That it belongs to the latter part of the fourth century B.c. is indicated “ 
by the proportions and by technical and formal details. The submitting of evidence 
for this statement will have to be postponed. But it may be said now that the affinity 
to the little that is known of later fourth-century Doric architecture is close, especially 
to the Temple of Stratos °° built by Kassander or shortly before, at the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

We found epigraphic documents confirming this date which are in themselves 
of considerable importance for the history of the time. A large fragmentary columnar 
architrave block (Pl. 8a)** was found to the north of the western part of the northern 
foundation just outside the excavation ditch in which our predecessors had traced 
the course of that foundation. Its inscribed face lying upward only covered by over- 
growth was observed by Mr. Shaw. It had been put upright and mutilated by Byzan- 
tine peasants who had piled stones together to serve as a little roughly curved wall. 
But it was undoubtedly found near by, where we found many blocks from the northern 


** The slab was found 4.00 m. distant from the western foundation and ca. 3m. to the north of 
the center line of the structure. 

** Aproximately 15.00 by 26.00 m. in Pergamon. 

*° The few potsherds so far found in the northern foundation ditch do not contradict this 
date, and include a fourth-century bowl. A purplish fill brought in at the time of the construction 
of the third century ‘“‘ New Temple” covered the original yellowish fill in the foundation ditch 
of the structure. In the narrow lane between it and the Hall of Votive Gifts (the floor of which 
was at a lower level), the two upper handsome rusticated courses of the foundation (Pl. 7b) were 
originally exposed to sight throughout their entire length. Later this lane seems to have descended 
from east to west to a level which was equal to that of the floor of the Hall of Votive Gifts. 

°° F. Courby and Ch. Picard, Recherches archéologiques a Stratos, Paris, 1924, 

* Broken above and at the left. Pres. length 1.11 m.; pres. height 0.58 m.; thickness 0.41 m. 


Height of letters 0.09m. (O: 0.077m.). The block was found 1.45 m. north of the northern 
foundation and at a point 2.00 m. east of the northwest corner. 
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end of the facade still in fallen position. Near its preserved right end the block 
bears beautifully carved, late fourth-century letters * of 0.09 m. height: .AAIOXI. 
One recognizes before the delta the lower end of a vertical hasta, in position and shape 
seemingly another iota. The position in which the block was found makes it clear that 
it must belong to the initial part of the dedicatory inscription of the Altar-Court. 
— — woatos, thus, can only be the end of the name of the dedicator, in this age, and 
given the character of the inscription, a ruler. The name can only be [’App | Watos,” 
a conclusion reached independently by various observers. Another fragment of the 
same dedicatory inscription has been known for more than a quarter of a century. 
It was discovered by Professor Sala¢ ** outside the northern part of the facade, pre- 
sumably in the same place where we still found it and where it had been left after its 
discovery (Pl. 8b). Sala¢ correctly recognized it as part of a dedicatory inscription 
on a fragmentary architrave block, but he was wrong in attributing it to the ‘““ New 
Temple ” as has long been observed; his restoration, as we now see, was wrong, too, 
as was the mid-third century date. There was not much to go on at the time, inasmuch 
as the block is badly mutilated and the inscription rather worn, yet the position in 
which it was found even then should have indicated that it belonged to our structure. 

This second fragment on a block broken at both ends” preserves in letters of 
equal size and style—QNOEO—the last three letters of the block, as Salaé recognized, 
undoubtedly the beginning of Oeo|?s peyddous|. Near by on the surface we found a 
fragment of the M of the missing last word.” 

Further evidence is available for the restoration. Two fragmentary marble 
blocks,*’ both broken on all sides, were found among débris of the structure, and at a 
slight distance to the north of it. They preserve parts of what evidently is a replica 


®2 Very close in character, for example, to the inscription of Kassander of 320 B.c., [.G., XII, 
8, p. 94, 167. 

°3 In an Ephesian honorary decree of this period, the same fragmentary name ,.PIAAION was 
long ago correctly restored as ’A]pidaiov (or ’Ap|pidaiov) ; E. L. Hicks, The Collection of Ancient 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, III, Oxford, 1890, p. 95, no. 451. 

°* B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 245 ff., fig. 1, roughly indicates the region. But, at least since 
1937, the block has been seen lying at a point not opposite the corner of the structure, but 5 m. 
to the south. It hardly seems possible that anybody would have moved it there since the excavation 
of Professor Sala¢. Generally, in the final catastrophe, blocks fell northward. See, also, F. 
Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse, Paris, 1935, p. 163; J.G., XII, 8, Suppl. 
Berlin, 1939, 228. 

*5 Pres. length 1.20 m.; height (normal architrave height of the building, identical to that of 
the “ New Temple”) 0.65 m.; thickness 0.45 m. Size, style and position of letters identical with 
those of the new fragment. 

96 Now in the Museum. Acc. No. 51.718. 

97 Acc. No. 51.716. Broken on all sides and at the back. Pres. length 0.185 m.; pres. height 
0.057 m. Height of letters 0.02 m. (O: 0.012m.). Acc. No. 51.717. Broken on all sides and at 
the back. Pres. length 0.13 m.; pres. height 0.102 m.; size of letters the same as No. 716. The stones 
were more than 0.116 m. high, presumably considerably higher. 
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of the facade dedication in letters of much smaller size (height 0.02 m.) but of the 
same style. One will assume that this inscription was placed on the altar proper in 
the court. As bad luck had it, one fragment (Pl. 8c) again preserves the very same 
letters AAIOS| and, before the delta, what may well be the lower end of an iota. The 
second of these fragments (Pl. 8d) is more important though only the upper two 
thirds of four letters are preserved YPQN.’* Assuming, as is natural, that the QN 
of both texts was in identical position,” we may now complete the latter part: [do 
had|vpwv Oeolis] uleyddous]. The inscription undoubtedly refers to the Arrhidaios 
who succeeded Alexander the Great.2° The style of both structure and lettering 
points to that period, and the royal dedicatory inscription is of the kind that origi- 
nated in Alexander’s age and, in Samothrace, was followed by the dedications of the 
Arsinoeion and the Ptolemaion in the third century. 

In another place, I shall publish the results of a re-examination of the sources 
related to Arrhidaios and attempt to correct the picture of the pathetic figure of 
Alexander’s successor, who seems to me to have been arbitrarily neglected and 
misrepresented by modern historians. That misrepresentation is based on the idea that 
Arrhidaios was an idiot, which he certainly was not. He was feeble in health and 
possibly suffered from occasional epileptic fits. For our purpose, it is sufficient to 
state that he was able to transact royal business and make public appearances *”* and 
that a Samothracian dedication in his name, was naturally a dedication ordered by him. 

Arrhidaios had accompanied Alexander on his campaigns and served as his 


°§ Georges Daux first identified the first letter as unquestionably an Y and suggested the 
restoration. 

°° The formula dad Aapvpwv seems of archaic origin (see above, p. 6, note 21). While most 
preserved fourth century and early Hellenistic dedications seem to use other formulae, a dedication 
at Pergamon of 145 B.c. by Eumenes II (Inschriften von Pergamon, 60, Michel, Recueil, 1218) 
reads: Baoreds Etpévys ard] ré[v iypevov ex t] As otpatias Aadvpwv. See also ard rév Aadvpwv in the 
late third century B.c. inscription of the Rhodian admiral Peisistratos, /.G., XI, 4, 1135. 

*° His namesake, who was in charge of the bearing of Alexander’s body to Egypt and later 
satrap of Bithynia on the Hellespont, never assumed royal dignity and hardly can be credited with 
any such dedication. It should be mentioned that the name Arrhidaios may conceivably be preserved 
in another Samothracian inscription which has APIA— at the beginning of one line. J.G., XII, 8, 
No. 231 (ill. A. Conze, Reisen auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, Hannover, 1860, pl. XVI, 
fig. 3). It has been restored to read BiaO[Xos] | ’ApiS[>rov] | rhv o[ Bada] | Oe[ots. The name 
Aridelos was restored here because it is found a few times in Samothrace. The beginning of four 
lines of this inscription is preserved at the left end of a low block of masonry which is broken at 
the right and must have had a rather elongated form. One could just as well suggest the following: 
Evia | Aos rod Seiva tov Tod Baowréws | | *Apid|aiov Bopov avopbocato Kai] | THY of rRdda Kat TO — — — — ' 
@c[ois Meyddous dvéOyxev], or something like it. In this case, the inscription could have belonged to a 
restoration of the first century B.c. The spelling of Arrhidaios with only one rho occurs in some 
literary sources. The evidence is, of course, not sufficient to assume the restoration of this 
inscription in one way or another. 

"The evidence for this will be fully submitted in another place. 
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“minister” for religious affairs." Shortly before his death, Alexander himself 
erected altars to the Samothracian Gods in India at the eastern boundary of his 
exploits."* Among his dedications in India there was also an altar structure with a 
terrace altar or an altar-court, the dimension of which is given as 23.00m."* In 
the days before his death in Babylon, where Arrhidaios was present, he received am- 
bassadors from Greek sanctuaries and promised them dedications.’ After his death, 
memoranda were said to have been found providing, among many other things, for 
ambitious temples in Greek and Macedonian sanctuaries.""° Samothrace is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in our sources in either connection; the memoranda referred to speak 
only of temples, not of altars. But Arrhidaios’ dedication of an altar-court in Samo- 
thrace in that period is in harmony with Alexander’s actions. 

Alexander’s devotion to the Samothracian gods may have been prompted by 
the story of Philip’s falling in love with Olympias in Samothrace as well as by the 
traditional allegiance of the Macedonian royal house to the Samothracian cult docu- 
mented by that very story.’ And Arrhidaios may have honestly cared about that 
tradition himself and been devoted to the Great Gods.*** However, there is another 
side to the matter. Olympias, Alexander’s mother, was his, the “ illegitimate ” child’s, 
irreconciliable enemy from his childhood (in which she was said to have drugged 
him) to his death as a result of her murderous ambition. If Arrhidaios made a 
spectacular dedication like this great Altar-Court in Samothrace, he proclaimed his 
royal position, his traditional Macedonian devotion and, as is were, he put himself 
under the special protection of those gods whom Olympias could claim as hers. 

In a previous report, I have, for other reasons, related the elaboration of the 
Central Terrace Precinct and its propylon of the Dancing Maidens to the story of 
Philip and Olympias in Samothrace.*” This precinct, also an open area for sacrificial 
rites, is roughly contemporary with the dedication of Arrhidaios; whether it is 
somewhat earlier or later remains uncertain. One now wonders whether Olympias 
had a hand in it. 

The Altar-Court of Arrhidaios faced the area where, probably considerably 


a Carus Rufus, X, 7, 2. 

103 Philostratus, Vita Apoll. Tyan., II, 43. 

eee Diodorus, «Vv LL, 95, 1. 

408 Diodorus, X VIII, 13, 3. 

106 Tbid., XVIII, 4, 1 ff. I shall discuss the debated question of the authenticity of these docu- 
ments in a forthcoming article on Arrhidaios. 

107 See Hesperia, XX, 1952, p. 38. 

108 For Macedonian allegiance to Samothrace see: O. Rubensohn, Die Mysterienheiligtumer von 
Eleusis und Samothrake, Berlin, 1892, pp. 143 f. The new dedication of Arrhidaios now closes a 
gap in this tradition. 

109 Hesperia, loc. cit. 
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later, a theatre ”° was built. Its cavea rose on the slope of the western hill beyond 
the bed of the river which, at that time, may have been channelled under its orchestra. 
Possibly related to the theatre is a wall that flanked the eastern side of the river bed. 
We found a section of that wall 4.70 m. to the west of the northern part of the 
facade of the Altar-Court and parallel to it. There is no room here for a stage building 
which would have blocked both the facade and the entrance to the Altar-Court. It 
seems obvious that this very facade served later as the background of the orchestra 
in lieu of a stage building, a relationship similar to that of the Thersilion in Megalo- 
polis and the Theatre there. We hope that future work in this area will clarify this 
connection. 


The Altar-Court of Arrhidaios was dedicated to the group of the “ Great Gods ” 
which seems to have been considered the principal circle of deities in the sanctuary, 
both in the public festivals and ceremonies and in the secret mystery rites. If, on the 
other hand, the spectacular rotunda dedicated shortly afterward to the same divini- 
ties by Arsinoe over a very ancient sacrificial area was also, as we have good reasons 
to believe, a Thymele built for sacrifices,* and if the Central Terrace Precinct, too, 
served such a purpose in connection with specific legends and performances related 
to some of these gods,”” we must conclude that a succession of spectacular sacrificial 
ceremonies took place in the great festivals. As the other two conspicuous sacrificial 
structures have archaic forerunners, so, too, the Altar-Court of Arrhidaios may 
elaborate an earlier sacrificial area. 

Beyond doubt the rituals included minor ceremonies on the altars of other 
divinities several of which we have uncovered: one to the west of the Arsinoeion,** 
one to the north of the “ New Temple” ** and a third, also of archaic origin, to the 
northeast of the Central Terrace. The latter was uncovered at the end of the cam- 
paign of 1950 ** and we finished our work in that section during the campaign of 1951. 


“°'The theatre cavea was discovered by Champoiseau in 1891 and it is said that seventeen 
steps were uncovered then, of which only the uppermost four remained exposed for some time 
afterwards: O. Kern, Ath. Mitt., XVIII, 1893, pp. 342 f.; idem, Arch. Anz., VIII, 1893, col. 131. 
Presumably seven of these same steps were again uncovered in 1923, and the discovery of the cavea 
of a theatre or telesterion was announced: B.C.H., XLVII, 1923, p. 541; XLVIII, 1924, pp. 504f.; 
Chapouthier, op. cit., p. 174. A detailed report of this excavation was announced as imminent in 
1924: B.C.H., XLVIII, 1924, p. 503. The steps then visible were shown in illustrations, ibid., 
fig. 17, and Sbirka (op. cit., above, note 85), fig. 6. They had been taken off by stone robbers 
before my visit to Samothrace in 1937. 

+ Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 13. 

WOLD Aly Lope, DDL. tt, 
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This altar and its setting (Pl. 8f) have peculiarly interesting features. The altar 
itself, originally a huge rectangularly cut boulder put on top of a flattened rock and 
surrounded by a step which was widened to serve as a prothysis on the southeastern 
side, so that the sacrificer faced northwest, dates from the sixth century.* The 
excavation of its surroundings revealed that it was situated in a kind of rocky glade. 
Immediately to the northeast of the altar, what has been described in previous 
reports * as a “ rocky cliff” emerges precipitously to a height of ca. 4m. above the 
ground level. On the opposite side, an equally precipitous only slightly lower rock 
wall on which the northern corner of the Central Terrace was later placed “* curves 
around the southwestern side of the altar at a wider distance. This curve, continued 
in a lower rocky ledge which has been artificially flattened off at various levels and 
gaps of which have been filled out with small stones, forms a semicircle around the 
southeastern side of the altar to meet the cliff at the other side. Evidently, at the 
time of the altar’s construction, a wall which has now disappeared *° elaborated the 
natural setting at the sides of the altar into a kind of horseshoe shaped, half natural, 
half artificial glade open in the direction toward which the sacrificer faced. 

But this is not all. When the altar was built, the builders covered the ground 
around it with a purplish (disintegrated porphyry) mud” which was used elsewhere 
in Samothrace and is still used there for creating a water-tight layer. That this mud 
was not natural to the region but had been brought in artificially was observed by 
Mr. Daykin, who pointed out that its layers are not horizontal but descend from the 
fringe of the glade towards the center. Near the southern corner of the altar, a 
large natural rock emerges from this clay bed; under it, when our excavation had 
reached this level, a spring began to flow temporarily and water collected in the clay 
bed near the altar (Pl. 8e). In antiquity, when conditions on then “ wooded,” *” 
now barren, Samothrace were quite different, this spring may have been quite copious 
and was certainly perennial. 

We thus obtain the astonishing picture of an old altar for chthonic sacrifices 
in a setting of rocky scenery, artificially elaborated into a glade containing a spring. 

When in the late fourth century the Central Terrace was built and the road that 


116 T gc, cit. More ceramic finds confirming this date were made around the step foundation 
in 1951. 
147 Thid., XX, 1951, pp. 7£., pl. 5a. 


te Jbid., X21, 1952, pi. 7b. a 
119 Its complete destruction was caused by the road that Early Christian lime burners cut 


through this region and through the fourth-century 8.c. fill over and around the altar. See Hesperia, 
XXI, 1952, pp. 41 f. a, 

120 This mud was also used to fill foundation ditches of the Altar-Court of Arrhidaios and of 
the third-century B.c. ““ New Temple.” It was used, too, for waterproofing in the setting of the 
Victory of Samothrace. 

121 Homer, Iliad, XIII, 12. 

122 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 33. 
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led to it and its precinct passed the old sacred spot on a higher level,’ the altar was 
raised. Marble chips from the work of that period were found over the old clay floor. 
Then a gravel layer was brought in over the old spring, a common device to cover 
up a spot where water collects. Over that layer, again, marble dust of the fourth 
century construction was found. After that, only the new altar placed on top of its 
archaic predecessor recalled the romantic old spot. 

We have previously ** suggested that the legend of the Kerynthian Cave of 
Hekate in Samothrace may have been rooted in the rocky scenery of this region south 
of the Arsinoeion. One is tempted to think that the setting around this archaic 
altar may have given origin to this “ cave” and that the altar was dedicated to Hekate. 

A curious, and, though badly weathered, completely preserved little object of 
Thasian marble (0.051 m. high) was found in the gravel fill near this altar and 
therefore antedates the late fourth century B.c. (Pl. 6f). It is in the form of a tall 
three-sided pyramid and is strikingly similar in shape to the “cakes” that often 
appear in Greek representations. In the mystery sanctuary of Samothrace, one is 
reminded of the wvpapidva which ancient tradition mentions as symbols in mystery 
cults.” On the other hand, one wonders whether an object found so close to what 
for other reasons has been suggested as an altar of Hekate may not have been a kind 
of aniconic symbol of the divinity, otherwise represented in a naturalizing combination 
of three bodies. 


KarL LEHMANN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


a eusOCr Cite 
#24 Tbid., XX, 1951, pp. 7 £., note 22. 
129 See A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 355 and note 39. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1952 
(Piates 10-16) 


“tae seventeenth season of excavation devoted by the American School of 
Classical Studies to the Athenian Agora ran from February into July of 1952.7 
New ground was broken around the Church of the Holy Apostles at the southeast 
corner of the square and this led to a substantial increase in our knowledge of the 
development of the Agora in both its earlier and later phases. Within the square 
excavation was completed in various areas which had been superficially explored 
between the Wars: to the east and west of the Odeion, to the north of the Temple 
of Ares (where a ground altar of the archaic period came to light), and in the north- 
east corner both in front of and behind the Stoa of Attalos. In addition to yielding 
a good deal of information on the history of the square, this deep digging has, as 
always, brought out from tombs and wells much evidence for early habitation in the 
region. Two chamber tombs and three pit burials of the Late Helladic III period 
were opened, one pit grave of the Submycenaean and one of the late Geometric age. 
Sixteen wells were cleared with a range in date from Late Helladic III to Byzantine; 
of particular interest are groups of pottery of the seventh century B.c. from two of 
the wells. 

The veteran staff remained as in the previous season. Mr. Eugene Vanderpool 
divided his time between academic duties, the supervision of an area of excavation 
and responsibility for the Agora during the absence of the undersigned. Miss Lucy 
Talcott has continued in charge of records and the museum and has smoothed the way 
for all those engaged in the study of Agora material. Miss Barbara Philippaki 
returned to assist Miss Talcott in the autumn of 1952 after spending the session 


1 Thanks are due as always to the authorities of the Greek Archaeological Service for facilities 
freely rendered, in particular Professor A. Orlandos, head of the Department of Antiquities, Mr. 
John Meliades, Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis, Mr. and Mrs. Christos Karouzos of the National 
Museum and Mr. John Threpsiades, Ephor. 

The undertaking continues to be fortunate in the competence and devotion of its Greek 
_ technical staff headed by Mr. Sophokles Lekkas as Chief Foreman. Of the many persons who 
assisted on a voluntary basis during the year particular thanks are due to Mr. Alexander Lattimore 
for help in the photographic laboratory. 

As in past years, Professor John L. Caskey, Director of the School, has given generously of 
his time and care to this department of the School’s activities. Nor could the undertaking have 
continued without the energetic support of the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Mr. Ward 
Canaday, and the Chairman of the Managing Committee, Professor Charles H. Morgan. The 
actual prosecution of the work has depended, and will continue to depend, on generous financial 
assistance both from institutions and from individuals. 
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1951-52 in membership at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. During 
Miss Philippaki’s absence her place was taken by Miss Aliki Halepa who has since 
remained as a museum assistant. Miss Alison Frantz remains responsible for a 
growing volume of photography and Mr. John Travlos continued as architect of the 
excavations until departing in the autumn of 1952 to take up a one-year membership 
in the Institute for Advanced Study. Miss Margaret Crosby supervised the excava- 
tion of the large block of new ground at the southeast corner of the square. Miss 
Virginia Grace, with the help of her experienced assistant, Miss Maria Savatianou, 
has continued her study of wine jars with a view to their publication in corpus form. 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Caskey has continued the arduous task of identifying the coins 
from the current excavation, to the great satisfaction of the excavators. 

As in past years, the Agora once more profited from the participation of scholars 
holding Fulbright grants. Professor Henry S. Robinson of the University of Okla- 
homa spent the full year in an intensive study of the pottery of the Roman period 
(86 B.c. into the sixth century) from the Agora Excavations and also travelled 
extensively in the Near East to examine comparative material. He is spending the 
year 1952-53 as a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, digesting and writing. 
Professor W. Kendrick Pritchett of the University of California devoted the year to 
a study of the inscribed records of the sale of the goods of Alkibiades and his accom- 
plices in the profaning of the Mysteries and the mutilation of the Herms (415 B.c.). 
By the end of the year he had completed the epigraphic study on paper and had 
recomposed in physical form (with some supplementary plaster ) two out of a probable 
total of eleven great stelai. In sorting out and attributing the many fragments to 
their proper stelai, Professor Pritchett profited greatly from the help of Dr. Norman 
Herz, a trained geologist, who spent the year in Greece applying his special knowledge 
to the solution of this and other problems on which geologist and archaeologist could 
work together to their mutual advantage, e. g. the more certain identification of Greek 
marbles and the considerations that governed the employment of various kinds of 
stone in the different parts of an ancient Greek building. All the above scholars held 
Fulbright Research Grants. 

Two holders of predoctoral Fulbright grants also devoted much of the year to 
the Agora. Miss Marion R. Holland, trained both in archaeology and architecture, 
acted as assistant architect and in particular began the study of the many additional 
fragments from the superstructure of the Temple of Ares which have come to light 
since Professor Dinsmoor’s original study.?, Mr. Norman A. Doenges made his debut 
in field archaeology by supervising an area of excavation. 

Professor Richard H. Howland of the Johns Hopkins University spent the 
summer of 1952 in Athens completing the study of the lamps of the Greek period 


* Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 1-52. 
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from the Agora (down to 86 B.c.). Mr. Peter Corbett of the British Museum, with 
the assistance of a grant from the American Philosophical Society, in the months 
August to October, 1952, carried out a fruitful piece of research on the technical 
aspects of the stamped and black-glazed pottery of the fourth century B.c. Professor 
Cedric Boulter of the University of Cincinnati completed the study of a richly varied 
well group of the mid fifth century B.c. In the course of a brief visit in the summer 
of 1952 Mrs. Evelyn L. Smithson of the Institute for Advanced Study supervised 
the clearance of a number of early wells and a grave and studied, with a view to 
publication, the material from the graves of the Protogeometric period. The super- 
vision of field work was shared this season, as last, by Miss Rebecca C. Wood, Special 
Fellow of the School. Miss E. Patricia Neils, a student of the School, by joining a 
marble knee found near the Temple of Ares with a statue discovered in the making of 
the Athens-Piraeus Railway in 1891, identified the figure as an akroterion from the 
Temple. 


THE SOUTHEAST AREA 
Excavation 


It had long been realized that the eleventh-century Church of the Holy Apostles 
overlay one of the cardinal points in Athenian topography, viz. the southeast corner 
of the Agora. The exploration of the region became possible through the demolition 
of a group of private dwellings to the south of the Church in the autumn of 1951 
and through agreement with the Ministry of Education and Religion regarding the 
reduction in the area of the churchyard to the north of the building. Since this is still 
the parish church of the neighborhood, access to it has been maintained by shifting 
gateways and stairs. It is hoped that the nineteenth-century addition which now 
dwarfs the original part of the Church may eventually be removed. When the 
exploration has been completed the building will be protected by retaining walls and 
embellished by planting. It may then be appreciated as one of the earliest and most 
attractive of the surviving churches of Byzantine Athens and it will at the same time 
from its lofty site be one of the most prominent and pleasing features of the 
Agora park. 

The exploration of the area both to the south and to the north of the Church 
was supervised by Miss Margaret Crosby, on whose observations the following 
account is largely based. 

The excavation revealed that the terrain in antiquity had sloped rather steeply 
down toward both the north and the west, a circumstance which had much to do with 
the disposition of the ancient buildings. It also happens that the area lies at the foot 
of a shallow gulley which separates the northern slopes of the Acropolis and Areo- 
pagus. This had exposed it to especially heavy silting; to the northwest of the Church, 
for instance, the accumulated debris and silt lay to a depth of 5% metres above the 
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floors of the ancient buildings. The exploration accordingly involved the removal, at 
great cost, of a vast volume of earth; fortunately the results may claim to have justified 
the outlay. 


The Southern Limit of the Early Square 


Immediately to the south of the Church appeared the foundations of two early 
buildings which form a jagged line with a third building to the west already partially 
exposed in 1936 (Pls. 10-13). The large fountain house discovered in 1934 * at the 
southwest corner of the Agora region presumably stood at the western extremity of 
this line. It is hoped that the removal of the northern block of the Excavation Houses 
in the fall of 1952 and the campaign of 1953 will fill the gap in the row. 

It is already clear, however, that this row of buildings constituted the southern 
limit of the Agora from the sixth and fifth centuries until the great reorganization 
of the second century B.c.* The discovery thus helps greatly in visualizing both the 
scheme and the extent of the early square. Having in mind that the Stoa Poikile, 
dating a little before the middle of the fifth century, must have closed the north side 
of the square just beyond the limits of the present excavation, we observe that as 
early as the end of the fifth century the Agora was fairly compactly bordered by 
public buildings on three sides: the west, north and south. We have as yet no certain 
trace of substantial buildings on the east side before the abortive beginning on the 
construction of the square market building in the late fourth or early third century B.c.° 
The north to south dimension of the open square of the early Agora may be estimated 
as about 200 metres and its east to west breadth will have been about the same; its 
area, therefore, must have been little less than ten acres. 

The early buildings that faced northward across the square presented their backs 
to an important east to west thoroughfare that ran between the Agora and the foot 
of the Acropolis and Areopagus to provide communication between the Piraeus Gate 
in the western city wall and the eastern parts of the town. The ancient road is directly 
overlaid by the modern Observatory Street, illustrating once more the age-long 
persistence of such natural thoroughfares. 

Of the three early buildings in the area of the Church, the westernmost has a 
width of 15.50 m. and has been exposed from its eastern end a distance of 23 m., but 
its west end has not yet been fixed. It is divided longitudinally by a wall that is set 


* Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 360; XVIII, 1949, pp. 133 f. 

* This would seem at first glance to violate the evidence of the boundary stone of the Agora 
dating from ca. 500 B.c., which still stands in situ to the southeast of the Tholos (Hesperia, VIIL, 
1939, pp- 205 f., fig. 4; Supplement IV, 1940, p. 107). This marker, however, stood at fie 
junction of lines of traffic coming both from the southwest and south and may therefore have 
been intended primarily to delimit the Agora toward the west rather than toward the south. 

trl esperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 99-102. The date in the time of Lykourgos previously proposed for 
this enterprise may have to be lowered by the further study of pottery and coins. 
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somewhat south of middle. Crosswalls (not shown on the plan) divide both north 
and south parts into rooms of various size. There is no trace of a colonnade. Both 
the wall socle and the orthostates that still stand in places on it are cut from soft, 
cream-colored poros. The construction is good and substantial. The little evidence 
thus far available would suggest a date in the second half of the fifth century B.C. 
The building continued in use until it was razed to make way for the South Stoa in 
the second century. The characteristic plan of the structure leaves little doubt that it 
housed shops, the larger rooms to the north being the places of business, the back 
rooms serving for storage or domestic purposes. 

The easternmost of the three early buildings measures ca. 13.60 x 16.60 m. over- 
all. Its outer foundations, built of massive squared blocks of soft, cream-colored poros, 
are 1.20 to 1.30 m. in thickness. There is no indication of exterior columns. Traces 
of interior walls dividing the building into a number of rooms have not yet been 
fully cleared nor plotted. Nowhere do the walls now rise above the ancient floor level, 
and the floor itself has been largely disturbed by late intruders. The northwest corner 
has not yet been exposed. The evidence of material, construction and a little associated 
pottery suggests a very tentative dating in the latter part of the fifth century. The 
original purpose of the building is as yet obscure. In the early Roman period a number 
of kilns set deep beneath the old floor level obviously served some industrial use. In 
one room of an annex placed against the east side of this building are the cup-shaped 
bedding holes for four large storage jars. 


The Southeast Fountain House 


The best preserved of the early buildings bordering the south side of the early 
square is an hydraulic establishment, a long rectangle in plan, measuring 6.80 x 
18.20 m. overall, with its major axis approximately east and west (Pls. 10, 13, Fig. 1). 
Although the areas both to north and to south are still unexcavated, there can be 
little doubt that the building opened northward on the square and that, like its 
neighbors, it presented its back to the important east to west roadway that ran parallel 
to the south side of the square. It was separated by narrow alleys from the buildings 
to east and west. 

Although the walls nowhere rise more than one course above the ancient floor 
level and even the foundations in many places have been entirely stripped, enough 
remains to indicate the general lines of the original scheme and to give a hint as to 
the nature of an extensive remodelling carried out in the Greek period. 

The building originally comprised three parts: a large central area, which pre- 
sumably served as a lobby, and lesser areas, one at either end, measuring ca. 3.20 x 
5.00 m., which are shown by the waterproofing of the floors and by the provision for 
drainage to have been water basins. A parapet with supporting posts is presumably 
to be restored between the middle space and either basin, but of this only the under- 
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pinning remains. The floor of the western basin lay about one foot lower than that 
of the eastern and both basins descended below the floor level of the central room. 
At present the difference in level between the central area and the floor of the east 
basin is ca. 0.15 m., but, since there is reason to believe that the floor of the mid part 
was cut down by about one foot in the course of the reconstruction, the original dif- 
ference would have been accordingly greater. 


Fig. 1. Southeast Fountain House: Actual State and Tentative Restoration. 


The central room has suffered most grievously; virtually nothing remains either 
of its walls or original floor. Shallow beddings for continuous stone foundations may, 
however, be traced throughout the length of the north and south sides. A still more 
shallow bedding outside the line of the north wall may well have been occupied by a 
step; this has suggested, and it is indeed the only evidence for, the restoration of 
columns in this side of the building. 

The wall foundations in the area of the end basins are markedly deeper than 
those on the sides of the middle room, no doubt because these walls served both as 
the outer walls of the building and as the sides of the water basins (Pl. 13b). The 
stone is a hard gray poros, not quite creamy enough to be the normal Kara limestone. 
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The jointing is polygonal throughout; it becomes increasingly more careful in the 
upper courses until in the first course above floor level, as represented by a few sur- 
viving blocks at the southeast and northeast corners, both the vertical joints and the 
horizontal beds are finished with great precision. The inner face of the one course 
that survives above floor level is finished smooth and is unstuccoed. Traces on its 
top indicate that the face of the next course was set back ca. 5 centimetres. The top 
inner edge of the surviving course is slightly rubbed from wear in both basins. One 
clamp of Z shape remains in place in the first course above floor level at the northeast 
corner. 

Of particular interest is the flooring of the basins which would appear to have 
been identical at both ends of the building. The floor consisted of thin slabs of milky 
white marble, 0.03-0.08 m. thick, irregular in shape and size, and jointed in much 
the same polygonal scheme as the wall courses. In the mid part of the basin the slabs 
rested on irregular masses of limestone set down in the bedrock; along the walls their 
edges were housed in a rabbet cut in the top of a wall course in such a way that the 
edges of the slabs were overlaid by the blocks of the next course.° A gap of about 
two centimetres between the actual edge of the flooring and the stone of the wall was 
waterproofed with a packing of viscous yellow clay. The intermediate joints between 
slabs were worked with such precision as to be virtually invisible and were no doubt 
waterproof for all practical purposes. 

From the inner angle of the north end of each basin a drain made of round 
terracotta pipes of normal archaic type led off diagonally as though to converge at a 
point now overlaid by the Church of the Holy Apostles. The drainage was carried 
through the wall in a stone channel set at the floor level of the basin. It is conceivable, 
though the ruinous condition of the wall makes certainty impossible, that there was 
also an outlet at a higher level. 

Up to this point the restoration is reasonably certain. The provision for drainage 
and waterproofing leaves no doubt that we have to do with an hydraulic establishment. 
The water was undoubtedly concentrated in the end basins; the thinness and delicacy 
of the flooring in those areas make it unlikely that they were normally accessible. It 
may be supposed that the water was stored to some depth in the basins (so much 
is implied by the massive construction of the walls), and that it was drawn over 
parapets by people standing in the central room. 

The building is unusual in plan, particularly in having two basins separated by 
a lobby. Yet a scheme basically similar to this has been inferred by Orlandos for a 
fountain house represented on a black-figured hydria in the Louvre,’ and a splendid 


6 A similar arrangement has been observed in a fountain house on Paros, probably of the 
fourth century: O. Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt., XX VII, 1902, p. 203, fig. 6. 
7*Apy. ’Ed., 1916, p. 100, fig. 11, K and fig. 34. 
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fountain house probably of the fourth century B.c. on Tenos comprises two draw 
basins separated by a large exhedra.® 

What was the source of the water? Although the water table remained close 
to the floor level of the ancient building throughout the summer of 1952, there is 
nothing to suggest that any immediately local source was tapped. Yet there is no 
trace of a piped supply in the surviving parts of the structure. The most likely source 
would appear to be a subterranean aqueduct which has been exposed over a length of 
some metres to the southeast of the present building and which continued westward 
beneath the ancient roadway to terminate in the other large fountain house discovered 
in 1934 at the southwest corner of the Agora (cf. above, p. 28). The floor, walls 
and roof of the channel are built of heavy blocks of soft brown poros and the interior 
dimensions, 0.60 x 1.00 m., are such as to permit the passage of a workman. The 
water was carried in terracotta pipes which rested in a concave trough cut in the floor 
of the channel. The pipes now in place are |J-shaped, but these may well be replace- 
ments of original round pipes. Since this conduit must have passed within ten metres 
of our building, it is tempting to regard it as the source, although admittedly the 
connection has yet to be established and the problem can scarcely be settled until the 
aqueduct has been more completely explored. 

A date in the second half of the sixth century is suggested for the fountain house 
by the material and the stone work of the original parts which have much in common 
with the Old Temple on the Acropolis and, still more, with the Old Temple of 
Dionysos below the Theatre. Such a date would be congruent with the little pottery 
that has as yet been found in association with the first period: this pottery breaks off 
at about the middle of the century. It may also be significant in this connection that 
two wells which opened a few metres to the southeast of the fountain house went out 
of use about the middle of the sixth century. 

The remodelling of the fountain house, to which reference has already been made, 
may be dated tentatively, again on the evidence of material, workmanship and a 
limited amount of pottery, in the second half of the fifth century. Although the 
details must remain largely conjectural, the scheme of the building would seem to 
have been altered radically. The marble floor of the western basin was removed and 
the area was overlaid by a massive packing of large squared blocks of soft, creamy 
poros. There is reason to believe that the floor level of the central room was now 
lowered and that the packing of poros blocks was continued over its whole length as 
also over the east basin, which probably lost its marble floor on this same occasion. 
The original drains were, of course, put out of use by this move. Their place was 
taken by a carefully plastered open stone channel which had its beginning at the 
extreme southeast corner of the building; from this point it ran due east to the wall 


* Orlandos, ’Apx. ’E¢., 1937, pp. 608-620. 
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of the neighboring building and thence proceeded northward at the foot of that 
wall. The remainder of the narrow area between the two buildings was now covered 
with a cement floor sloping down to the channel; the cement was laid over the stone 
paving of what had previously been an alley between the buildings. 

How the building was used henceforth and why it was thus altered can be learned, 
if at all, only by the fuller exploration of the environs. 

The overflow from the fountain house was carried northward in the continuation 
of the open stone channel that issues from the southeast corner of the building. Its 
course, bordering the west edge of the Panathenaic Way, has been traced throughout 
the excavated area ; at intervals it is punctuated by round dip basins.“ A corresponding 
arrangement served the west side of the square: a similar open stone channel, likewise 
equipped with basins, carried the overflow from the other large fountain house along 
the east edge of the principal thoroughfare. Still a third conduit of this type is known 
to have bordered the road which led out from a point near the southwest corner of 
the square toward the Piraeus Gate.° These facilities were no doubt in the mind 
of Plato as he made his observations on civic water supply in the Laws (VI, 761c) 
and the Kritias (117). Plato had the overflow from the fountains used for watering 
the groves of Poseidon and the other gods, and we shall note below (p. 46) an 
instance of this practice in the Agora. One can imagine many other practical uses 
to which flowing water might be put in a market place for the convenience of both 
man and beast. The arrangement is also familiar, of course, in stadia. 

The later history of the newly found fountain house is as yet obscure. The 
sinking of a well immediately to the south of the building in the third century after 
Christ suggests that it had gone out of use by that time, conceivably in consequence 
of the Herulian sack of a.p. 267. Much of the foundation stone at the west end of 
the building was removed in the fifth or sixth centuries; further pillaging occurred, 
especially in the central and eastern parts, in the Byzantine period, perhaps at the 
time of the erection of the Church of the Holy Apostles (early eleventh century). 

It would be well to consider the possibility of the fountain house having gone 
out of use as such long before the third century after Christ. There is evidence for 
the existence of a fountain at the south end of the terrace of the East Stoa of the 
Commercial Agora (below, p. 37). As yet the foundations barely protrude from the 
excavation scarp to the north of the Church of the Holy Apostles (Pl. 14b); they 
may be more fully explored by cautious trenching in the future. Already, however, 


8* The existing stone channel along the Panathenaic Way is probably of the late Hellenistic or 
early Roman period ; the exact line and form of the earlier period have not yet been established. 

® Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 156 f. 

10 The Agora of Thasos was served by a similar system of channels and basins (B.C.H., 
LXXVI, 1952, pp. 254-256, figs. 44 and 45) ; so too was the Herakleion of Thasos (M. Launey, 
Le Sanctuaire et le Culte d’Hérakles & Thasos, Paris, 1944, pp. 23 f.). 
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one can distinguish two periods. To the earlier phase belongs a floor, with an east to 
west dimension of ca. 6 metres, made of fragments of tile set on edge and covered 
with cement. The floor was bordered by a wall of opus reticulatum™ and sloped 
down eastward to a drain hole communicating with the earlier open stone water 
channel. Subsequently the wall of opus reticulatum was demolished and a massive 
podium with concrete core faced with re-used poros blocks was set down on the 
cement floor. A new basin with tiled floor and bordering wall was now constructed 
against the east front of the East Stoa; it discharged its overflow into a new under- 
ground drain through a hole protected by a marble slab with a rosette design in 
openwork. Six marble slabs which had been re-used in a Byzantine tomb a few 
metres to the north of these foundations evidently derive from an hydraulic establish- 
ment as shown by grooves in their edges for waterproofing material and by traces of 
a thin parapet on their tops. A small statue of Venus Genetrix type in which the 
original apple was replaced with a water pitcher was recovered from a house founda- 
tion of the Turkish period in the same area; it would be thoroughly appropriate for 
the embellishment of a fountain house or nymphaeum (below, pp. 53-54). 

This assortment of evidence is too meagre as yet to permit of many conclusions; 
but it does suffice to establish the existence of a fountain at the south end of the 
terrace in front of the East Stoa. It may be observed further that this source in its 
time would have been more conveniently accessible than the old fountain house which 
must have appeared out of the way after the construction of the East Stoa.” It 
remains problematic, however, whether the new fountain supplemented or supplanted 
the old. 

The emergence of a large fountain house of the archaic period inevitably rouses 
again the old hydra of Athenian topography, viz. the problem of the Enneakrounos. 
Of recent years there has been a growing inclination to identify as the Enneakrounos 
mentioned by Pausanias the fountain house discovered in 1934 at the southwest 
corner of the Agora area.** The periegete records the Enneakrounos between his 
mention of the Odeion of Agrippa and the Hephaisteion (I, 14, 1). The southwest 
fountain house could readily have been visited, or at least seen, by one going from 
the Odeion to the Hephaisteion by the logical route that led through the propylon 
south of the Tholos. A difficulty in the way of this interpretation has, however, been 
the fact that Pausanias refers to temples of Demeter and Persephone and of Trip- 


This is an interesting example of a type of construction rarely used in Greece. Miss Blake 
dates the floruit of opus reticulatum in Italy as from about the middle of the first century B.C. 
to about the middle of the first century after Christ (Ancient Roman Construction, Washington 
1947, p. 253). , 

“A similar arrangement is known for the Stoa of Attalos: a capacious fountain house set 
against the retaining wall at the south end of the stoa terrace. This will be discussed in the 
forthcoming publication of the Stoa. 

** Cf. E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 131 f. 
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tolemos as “ above the fountain house.” These temples in all probability stood in the 
Eleusinion which can be identified, with something approaching certainty, on the 
northwest slope of the Acropolis.** Temples thus situated could well have been 
described as above the newly found fountain house. But before identifying this 
building with Pausanias’ Enneakrounos one must face several difficulties. To have 
seen it on his way from the Odeion to the Hephaisteion Pausanias must have followed 
an extraordinarily roundabout route. In the structure of the building as we know it, 
moreover, there would appear to be no logical occasion for the use of nine spouts. 
Furthermore, the radical revamping of the building, which is attested by the actual 
remains and which one might be tempted to identify with the transformation from 
Kallirrhoe to Enneakrounos, is certainly much too late to have been carried out by 
the Peisistratids, the known authors of that change.** Finally, there is the uncertainty 
as to whether or not the newly found building was still functioning as a fountain 
house in the time of Pausanias. 

In view of all this uncertainty, and at least until both fountain houses and the 
aqueduct have been more thoroughly explored and studied, it would seem discreet to 
refer to the building discovered in 1934 as the Southwest Fountain House and to 
the one found in 1952 as the Southeast Fountain House. They have been so labelled 
on the new plans (Pls. 10, 11). 


THE COMMERCIAL AGORA 
Historical Development 


No less interesting than the new light shed by the past season’s work on the early 
history of the south side of the square has been the elucidation of the development 
of this area in the Hellenistic period. 

The sprawling early square, well watered and no doubt well provided with shade 
trees, had served many departments of community life: political, judicial, commercial, 
dramatic, social. In the course of time special provision was made for certain of these 
functions. At a date in the neighborhood of 500 B.c. the political assembly sought a 
quieter meeting place on the slopes of the Pnyx Hill. About the same time dramatic 
performances were transferred to the more sheltered south slope of the Acropolis. 
Court houses were erected around the square in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Pleasant promenades for social intercourse were provided by the erection of the Stoa 
Poikile in the mid fifth and the Stoa of Zeus in the late fifth century. Among the 
latest activities to receive adequate special accommodation was commerce. As outlined 


14 Thid., p. 134: 

15 This alteration, as also the construction of the large stone aqueduct, is conceivably the 
hydraulic works covered by I.G., I?, 54 of 437/6 (?) B.c. Cf. Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, 
Athenian Tribute Lists, II, Princeton, 1949, p. 74, D 19; A. Wilhelm, J.H.S., LX VIII, 1948, p. 128. 
There is mention of a water channel (déywy7) and perhaps also of a fountain (xpyvy). 
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in the report on the previous season’s work,”® an informal market place dating from 
the early fourth century has been recognized beneath the north end of the Stoa of 
Attalos. In the late fourth or early third century this made way for a more substantial 
square colonnaded structure which, however, was never completed. Finally, in the 
second century, and probably in the 60’s, the bold decision was made to divide the old 
area in such a way as to result in a large, almost square plaza to the north and a long 
narrow space to the south. The main area served the more seemly aspects of public 
life; the lesser appears to have been a market-place proper. 

The first element in this great program of modernization was the Middle Stoa 
which effected the actual division and faced on both squares. Then in successive 
stages each of the squares was more precisely defined and embellished with new 
buildings. Around the very middle of the second century the east side of the main 
square was closed by the Stoa of Attalos; a quarter of a century later the Metroon rose 
on the west side. Both of these buildings presented marble porches to the square. 
The excavations of 1952 have shown that a similar development occurred in the lesser 
square. Soon after the erection of the Middle Stoa, a short double colonnade, which 
we shall call the East Stoa, was carried south at right angles from the east end of 
the Middle Stoa in such a way as to leave only a narrow passage between the new 
structure and the old shop building along the extreme south side of the lesser square. 
Finally, after the provision of new shops in the Stoa of Attalos, that old shop building 
was demolished to make way for the long, single-aisled colonnade which has been 
called the South Stoa. All three buildings which served to enclose the Commercial 
Agora were of limestone, in keeping with their utilitarian function. 


The East Stoa 


The East Stoa measured overall about 14x 40.30m. Although nowhere pre- 
served to a level above the first step, the foundations (Pl. 14a) permit the scheme of 
building to be recovered with reasonable certainty (Pl. 11). The north and south 
ends were closed with solid walls. Columns have been restored on the long sides 
because of the greater width of the foundations and the presence of steps of which a 
few blocks are preserved toward the south end on both the east and west sides. The 
interaxial spacing of the columns has been assumed to be twice the length of the 
step blocks or about 2.60 m.; this results in fourteen columns between antae. Of the 
columns and entablature nothing has yet been recognized. Faced with the necessity 
of adjusting the marked difference in level between the area to the west of his building 
and the Panathenaic Way to the east, the architect boldly fixed the floor level of the 
east aisle about 1.35 m. higher than that of the west. This situation was largely con- 
cealed, however, by a wall on the median line of the building which was broken in 


*6 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 101. 
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the middle by an opening approached from the west by a stairway some 8.50 m. wide. 
A crosswall, which appears to be original, cut off the three southernmost bays of the 
west aisle; there are slight indications, not yet confirmed, of a similar arrangement 
at the north end of the same aisle. The east aisle was floored with a mosaic of white 
marble chips. Set in this floor in the south half of the aisle, in a north to south row 
at intervals of 1.80 to 2.00 m., are four large marble bedding blocks with a square 
sinking in each of the four corners as though for the support of tables. 

To the east of the East Stoa is a level terrace some 8m. wide. Here again the 
architect had to contend with a difficult terrain, the land rising toward both the east 
and the south. The adjustment was made by means of a long flight of stairs of which 
three, out of an original five, remain in place toward the south (Pl. 14b). As observed 
above (p. 33), the south end of the terrace would appear to have been occupied by a 
fountain house, but neither the southern limit of the terrace nor the southeast corner 
of the East Stoa itself has yet been exposed. 

The East Stoa was thus a small but useful building. It screened the east end of 
the Commercial Agora from the Panathenaic Way and yet provided easy communica- 
tion from one to the other. Like its great neighbor, the Middle Stoa, this building 
also had a dual personality, looking as it did both westward on the Commercial Agora 
and eastward on the broadened part of the Panathenaic Way which was later (ca. 
A.D. 100) to be flanked on the opposite side by the porch of the Library of Pantainos. 

There is little evidence as yet for the precise dating of the East Stoa. It is cer- 
tainly later, however, than the Middle Stoa against which it was thrust, but, to judge 
from the similarity in material and workmanship, not much later. Its structural rela- 
tion with the Middle Stoa can scarcely have been happy. The foundations of the two 
buildings are separated by an interval just wide enough to accommodate the marble 
gutter which carried off the drip from the south roof of the Middle Stoa, and the 
East Stoa projects slightly beyond the line of the east end of its neighbor.” 


The South Stoa 


The construction of the next unit, the South Stoa, would seem to have followed 
closely on the completion of the East Stoa, if again one may judge from similarity 
of material and technique. This latest building is only one aisle in width.”* Its east end 
was thrust against the west face of the East Stoa in such a way as to cover the three 
southernmost bays of the earlier building. The floor level of the South Stoa was 
slightly lower than that of its neighbor, a difference which was made good by a single 


17 A similar and no doubt equally unsatisfactory juxtaposition of stoas has been observed at 
both the southwest and northeast corners of the Agora of Thasos (R. Martin, Recherches sur 
Vv Agora grecque, Paris, 1951, p. 513). . 

18 The South Stoa was discovered and in large part exposed in 1936 (Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
pols 1.) 
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step between the two buildings. The ground plan indicates that the structural rela- 
tionship between the East Stoa and the South Stoa was of a more organic nature 
than that between the East Stoa and the Middle Stoa, but evidence is lacking for a 
detailed restoration. Several stylobate blocks of the South Stoa remain in place 
toward the east end. On them are traces of the setting of fluted Doric columns from 
which may derive a fragment of a fluted shaft of gray poros found near byeene 
building has been exposed to a length of 90 metres, but its west end has not yet 
appeared. 


Later History of the Area 


In the Roman period the south walls of both the East and South Stoas were 
extensively rebuilt with free use of concrete and mortar. It was perhaps on this same 
occasion that the eastern part of the South Stoa was divided by cross walls into shops: 
a belated recognition of what must have seemed from the beginning an obvious lack 
in this part of the Agora. 

The buildings around the Commercial Agora were undoubtedly destroyed in 
the Herulian sack of A.p. 267, and the bulk of their stonework was no doubt removed 
for incorporation in the “ Valerian Wall” which was built soon thereafter. In the 
neighborhood of a.p. 400 much of the area was overlaid by the great gymnasium 
complex which spread its tentacles over the whole central area of the ancient square 
(Pl. 12). During the past season a beginning was made on opening up a well-built 
octagonal room with rectangular antechamber on its north side which formed the 
extreme southeast corner of the Gymnasium. This part of the Gymnasium, like the 
contemporary water mill to the east,” was abandoned in the course of the sixth 
century, after which time there is little evidence of activity in this area until the 
construction of the Church of the Holy Apostles early in the eleventh century. 


AREA TO THE EAST OF THE ODEION 


In the program for completing the exploration of areas that had been hastily 
opened up between the Wars, Mr. Norman Doenges supervised excavation in the 
southern half of the triangle bounded by the Odeion on the west, the Panathenaic 
Way on the east and the terrace of the Middle Stoa on the south (Pl. 16a). Although 
the area had been pillaged of building material in the Roman period and greatly 
disturbed by habitation in the Byzantine and Turkish periods, much valuable infor- 
mation was gathered, especially from early graves and wells. 

Two burials came to light. One, in the angle between the Odeion and the Stoa 
terrace wall, was the pit grave of a child furnished with a tall-stemmed kylix, a 


*° Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 70-90. 
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feeding bottle, a small red jug and a necklace of glass-paste beads; the date is Late 
Helladic III. The second burial was that of a girl; her body had been laid in a shallow 
grave which by chance came down on the mouth of a disused well to the east of the 
southeast corner of the great court of the Gymnasium. The burial was accompanied 
by four miniature vases, two oinochoai and two 3-handled bowls, of latest Geometric 
style. The material from the well beneath the grave ran down in date into the second 
half of the eighth century, but it also included the mouth and base of what must 
surely have been a splendid ‘“‘ Dipylon amphora” which may itself be supposed to 
have come from a slightly earlier grave (Pl. 18a).”° 

The area was marked by an astonishing number of early wells: four of the 
Geometric period in series from early to late and two of the seventh century, the range 
in date being from the mid ninth into the last quarter of the seventh century. Of 
particular interest is the latest well of the series which, though of modest depth 
(6.70 m.), yielded a great quantity of pottery in a wide variety of shapes. Along with 
the local Attic vases from this well were found a significant number of Protocorinthian 
which should be of value for the dating especially of the plainer Attic wares. The 
immediate association of the two fabrics is of particular interest at this time, the 
third and early last quarter of the seventh century, when the Protocorinthian product 
was exercising its most formative influence on the Attic. Since the well group should 
some day be presented as a whole, only a single piece is here illustrated: an amphora of 
medium size with a bold floral design around the wall and the protome of a bull on 
either side of the neck (PI. 18b).” The slender shape of the body and the profiles 
of neck and lip are still in the late Geometric tradition, and may also recall one of 
the great vases of the mid-seventh century, the Nessos amphora in New York. Our 
piece, in which the black-figure style is only foreshadowed, presumably falls early 
within the third quarter of the century. 

In the early sixth century B.c., by way of civic improvement, a gully in this area 
was canalized with walls of rough stonework forming a channel about one metre in 
both width and depth. Its sinuous south to north course has been cleared over a length 
of some 30 metres close along the east side of the Odeion, but neither its beginning 


20 P 22435. Diameter of mouth 0.505 m., preserved height 0.46m. The panels are similar on 
both sides of the neck. The vase shape and scheme of decoration are closely paralleled in an 
amphora at Eleusis (Jahrbuch, XIV, 1899, p. 193, fig. 57). From elsewhere in the Agora comes a 
neck fragment with similar, though more elaborate design (Young, Hesperia, Supplement Ii, 1939, 
p. 180, no. C134, fig. 130 = Inv. P 7024, dated by Young at about the end of the eighth century). 

21 Hive of the six wells were cleared under the supervision of Mrs. Evelyn L. Smithson in 
mid summer, 1952. 

22 Inv, P 22299. Height 0.50 m., diameter of body 0.287 m. Traces of purple remain on the 
bull’s neck, on the tongue pattern, on the band below the tongues, and on the hearts of the palmettes. 

228 Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, figs. 86-87; Beazley, Development of Attic Black Figure 
(Sather Classical Lectures, XXIV), 1951; p. 7; Cook, B.S1A., XXXV, 1934-5, p. 192. 
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nor end has yet been found, nor the reason why it was allowed to fill up in the middle 
of the sixth century. 

A group of four monument bases, two of them of great scale, came to light in 
the angle between the Odeion and the terrace of the Middle Stoa. Three of the four 
were clearly placed in relation to the terrace wall; the fourth, almost square in plan, 
is so obviously fitted into the angle between Odeion and terrace wall as to imply that 
it dates after the erection of the Odeion (ca. 15 B.c.). All the bases, alas, are stripped 
to their lowest foundations so that there is little hope of determining what they 
carried. 

The pillaged foundation pits of the two larger monument bases were occupied 
by a filling datable from its pottery in the first century after Christ. A similar deposit 
overlay much of the bedrock in the area. This material was overlaid by several suc- 
cessive layers of the second and third centuries without any well defined intervening 
ground levels. It would appear that on several occasions in the first three centuries 
after Christ the level of the area was adjusted. The reasons are now obscure, but 
it is possible that the area, shielded as it was by the Odeion from the flow of traffic, 
was planted. A number of cuttings in bedrock, both rectangular and round, toward 
the southeast corner of the triangle may indeed mark the place of trees or shrubs. 

The area was traversed by several of the well-nigh innumerable water channels 
which in successive periods passed diagonally through the Agora from the southeast 
toward the northwest. Most of the conduits exposed this year consisted of terracotta 
channels of LJ-shape dating from both the Hellenistic and Roman period. Particularly 
impressive is one of the late Roman period which was set down into the foundations of 
the largest of the pillaged monument bases but which was itself overlaid by the 
enclosure wall of the Gymnasium. The sides of the L-shaped terracotta channel had 
been built up in brickwork to a height of 0.36 m. and the channel was covered by 
massive [|-shaped tiles which would have permitted the rather painful passage of a 
man. Among the pipelines is also one of lead, early Roman in date. The pipe was 
made, in the normal ancient fashion, of a long narrow sheet of metal rolled over on 
itself and soldered. Lead water pipes are rare in comparison with those of terra- 
cotta in Athens as at other Greek sites, in part presumably because of the disad- 
vantages noted by Vitruvius (de Arch. VIII, 4-11) : the repair of a lead pipe required 
a specialist whereas anyone could fix a terracotta pipe, and with lead pipes there was 
always the danger of poisoning. 

More was learned in the course of the season about the plan and the history of 
the great Gymnasium which was erected above the ruins of the Odeion and the Middle 


** A complete specimen (Inv. IL 1267) measures 2.67 m. in length, presumably 9 feet of 
0.296 m. One end is slightly trumpet-shaped to receive the end of the next pipe. The minimum 
interior diameter is ca. 0.045 m. The ancients would no doubt have referred to this as a “ 10-inch 
pipe,” that being the width of the sheet of lead from which it was manufactured (actually 0.25 m.). 
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Stoa ca. A.D. 400 (Pl. 12). A square room set against the east side of the great north 
court near its southeast corner appears to have served as an entrance vestibule. This 
arrangement, however, would seem to have been shortlived since the foundations of 
the square room are overlaid by the angular enclosure wall running from the north 
court to the east end of the Gymnasium. Near the middle of the east side of the north 
court two smaller rooms were found to have been added at some time after the 
original construction. Most interesting was the discovery of five large lime-slaking 
pits in the angle between the Odeion and the terrace wall of the Middle Stoa. They 
range in area from ca. 3 x 4 metres to ca. 6 x 6 metres, their depth being ca. 0.75 m. 
Their level and the fact that they had been filled in the fifth century after Christ 
leaves no doubt that in them was slaked the lime for making the mortar and plaster 
used in the construction of the Gymnasium. This site was presumably chosen as being 
approximately equidistant from the various extremities of the vast complex. 

Above the ruins of the late Roman Gymnasium lay the remains of houses of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A well serving one of these dwellings has still 
to be cleared. 


AREA TO THE WEST OF THE ODEION 


During the season of 1952 Miss Rebecca C. Wood resumed and completed the 
deeper exploration of a large area which she had begun the previous year in the 
region bounded by the Odeion on the east, the Great Drain on the west, the Middle 
Stoa on the south and the Temple of Ares on the north. The remaining masses of 
deposit of the late Roman and Byzantine periods, as also tenuous remains of founda- 
tion walls of those periods, were removed after due study. Exploration was carried 
down to bedrock over much of the area, especially to the west of the Odeion itself; 
elsewhere it was halted at the firm-trodden, gravelled surface of the square as it was 
in early Roman times. 

The deeper probing here as elsewhere in the Agora inevitably revealed early 
burials. A small, roughly hewn and perhaps unfinished chamber tomb of Late Helladic 
III date appeared between the great marble altar of Zeus Agoraios (?) and the 
Odeion (Pl. 12, Square J 10). Its dromos sloped down steeply from the north. The 
chamber itself yielded only a few scraps of bone and potsherds, but in the dromos lay 
a mass of broken and fragmentary vases of various shapes: an amphora, a skyphos, a 
hydria, a high-necked jug, several bowls and numerous kylikes. Since no household 
deposit of the Mycenaean period was encountered at ground level in the general area, 
this pottery is undoubtedly to be associated with the tomb, but the history of what 
happened is obscure. South of the southwest corner of the Temple of Ares two more 
modest pit graves of Late Helladic III date were cleared. Taken together with several 
that had been found previously in this area these may have constituted a small family 
burial plot. A few metres farther south a well preserved pit grave of the Submy- 
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cenaean period was opened under the supervision of Mrs. E. L. Smithson; its fur- 
nishings comprised one small and one medium-sized oinochoe. 

Chronologically next in order is a well of the second half of the seventh century 
to the west of the northwest corner of the Odeion. The faulty nature of the bedrock 
would appear to have led to its early abandonment, perhaps even before it was 
completed. 

Among the few structural remains encountered in the area is a light wall of 
rubble masonry, preserved to a height of only a few centimetres, which appears to 
have enclosed the northwest corner of the Odeion at an interval of ca. 5 metres from 
the building. Its level suggests that the wall is contemporary with the Odeion in its 
original form, but its purpose is puzzling. North of this wall, and apparently placed 
in relation to it, are two monument bases, one small and one large. A fragment of 
a life-sized horse’s foot of gilded bronze found near the larger base may derive from 
the monument which it carried. 

The great apse that springs out from the west wall of the Gymnasium near its 
north end was thoroughly explored. Its foundations overlie the corner of a rectangular 
projecting room which would seem to have been abandoned during construction in 
favor of the apsidal form. 

To the southwest of the apse were encountered the tenuous remains of a dwelling 
house of informal plan and cheap construction apparently to be dated in the sixth 
century after Christ. 

The ground level of the early Roman period contemporary with the Odeion of 
Agrippa was preserved only over a limited area around the northwest corner of 
the building. Elsewhere in the triangular space bounded by the Odeion on the east 
and the Southwest Temple on the south even the bedrock had been much disturbed and 
was overlaid by a deep mass of reddish earth, the potsherds in which were pre- 
dominantly of the first century after Christ with some, however, as late as the second 
and third. Here and there were rectangular cuttings in the bedrock, two or three 
feet across and equally deep. The pottery from the earth that filled these holes was as 
late as of the first century after Christ. Although the situation is far from clear, it 
is tempting to believe that here, as to the east of the Odeion, an area which lay aside 
from the main lines of traffic had been repeatedly landscaped and planted. 


AREA TO THE NortTH AND WEST OF THE TEMPLE OF ARES 
Monument Bases 


Having completed the clearance of a vast region to the south of the Temple of 
Ares Miss Wood transferred her activities to the areas between the west end of the 
Temple and the Great Drain and between the north side of the Temple and the Athens- 
Piraeus Railway. Here the house foundations of an extensive Byzantine settlement 
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had already been removed in earlier seasons. The one building of Late Roman date 
in the area is a large square structure with central court lying to the north of the 
temple (Pl. 12, Square J 6). From the many cells of the grid formed by its massive 
concrete foundations Miss Wood removed the remaining deposit of late Roman date 
to expose the gravelly surface of the square of early Roman times and to detect what- 
ever earlier structural remains might have been spared. 

The results of this exporation were at once interesting and painful. Interesting 
because it became clear that the area had been occupied by one of the most striking 
concentrations of large monuments in the whole Agora: at least a dozen, varying 
greatly from one another in size, shape and date. The concentration appears to be 
centred on the fagade of the Stoa of Zeus, though it may have been occasioned in part 
by the convergence of two important thoroughfares just to the north. The situation 
as revealed by the season’s work accords well with Pausanias’ mention (I, 8, 3-5) of 
many important statues and groups of statues in this area: Amphiaraos, Eirene 
and Ploutos, Lykourgos, Kallias, Demosthenes, Herakles, Theseus, Apollo, Kalades 
and Pindar, not to mention the Ares, the two statues of Aphrodite and the Athena 
which apparently stood inside the Temple of Ares. It also clears up a minor but 
long-standing topographical problem, viz. how the statue of Pindar, located by 
Pausanias (I, 8, 4) with reference to the Temple of Ares, could be described by 
Pseudo-Aeschines (FE pist. 1V, 2 f.) as in front of the Stoa Basileios, i. e. the Stoa of 
Zeus." The painful aspect of the matter is the grievous condition to which these 
monuments have been reduced. Practically all had been stripped already in the late 
Roman period to their lowest foundations. 


Eschara 


The best preserved of the newly exposed monuments is a hearth-like altar, which 
the Greeks would probably have called an eschara: “a base set at ground level, 
rectangular in plan, having the scheme of an altar but without elevation.” * It lies 
immediately to the south of the Peribolos of the Twelve Gods (PI. 15, Fig. 2) and 
owes its comparatively good state of preservation to the fact that it was abandoned 
early, probably already in the Hellenistic period, and then overlaid, first by what 
appears to have been an exhedra facing north and much later, about a.p. 400, by the 
large building mentioned above, the concrete foundations of which were sufficiently 
massive to discourage all but the most determined intruders. 

In its original form the eschara was a long rectangle in plan (1.76 x ca. 3.77 m.), 
with a curb of poros enclosing an area packed with field stones. At each short end 
the outer edge of the curb rises a few centimetres with a simple concave profile 


24 Cf. Frazer, Pausanias’ Description of Greece, note ad loc. 
25 Scholiast B, Euripides, Phoen., line 274. 
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corresponding to the bolster at the end of a normal altar. The area between these 
“bolsters ’ where the fire was kindled had been repeatedly surfaced with thin layers 
of fine brown clay between which were sandwiched traces of ash to a total depth of 
ca. 10 centimetres. 


Fig. 2. Archaic Eschara. 


Subsequently, though not much later, the hearth was surrounded with stone 
paving and was enclosed by means of a thin stone wall. The paving and the sill for the 
wall are preserved only around the southeast corner, but impressions in the earth 
elsewhere leave little question as to the restoration. The paved area was considerably 
wider on the west than on the east side, obviously to facilitate the movements of the 
officiating priest. There are clear traces of a doorway with cuttings for a double 
door in the middle of the east side, and from the fact that the enclosing wall bent 
inward in line with the side of the door opening it may be inferred that the door was 
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protected by a simple roof covering a vestibule rather than a porch.” Although the 
west side is utterly destroyed at the critical point, an entrance is in all probability 
to be restored there also. 

The enclosing wall consisted of orthostates of soft yellow poros one foot thick; 
several fragments were found on the spot and the pry-holes on the sill indicate their 
arrangement. 

As will appear from the plan (Pl. 10), the eschara has the same orientation as 
the Peribolos of the Twelve Gods, and the two enclosures were separated by only a 
narrow passage. The ground level associated with the eschara, moreover, agrees 
precisely with that of the Twelve Gods in its original period. The two monuments 
are also similar in the choice of material and in the tooling of the stone. We may 
therefore date the eschara within a few years of the Altar of the Twelve Gods, and 
this, as Thukydides (VI, 54, 6) reports, was founded by Peisistratos the Younger 
during his archonship which is now assigned by scholars with growing assurance to 
522/1 B.c.” The relationship of the two monuments would suggest that the eschara, 
presumably the less important, was sited in relation to the Twelve Gods. And the 
few potsherds found in association with the original eschara would in fact call for 
a date not earlier than the closing years of the sixth century. 

One would gladly know to whom the eschara was sacred. The testimony of the 
ancient lexicographers, as also the evidence of the few surviving and certainly identi- 
fiable comparable monuments in Greece proper, tend to show that this type of altar 
was counted more proper for a hero than for a major divinity. That the present 
example, however, served a cult of some importance is suggested by its size and sub- 
stantial construction and by its location near the entrance to the square, in close 
proximity to the Twelve Gods. On the evidence now available it would be rash to 
attribute it to any one of the several heroes known to have been worshipped in the 
Agora, but the closer study of the monument itself and the further exploration of 
the environs may eventually permit greater precision.** However that may be, the 


26 For a comparable arrangement in the east wall of the Archegesion on Delos cf. R. Vallois, 
L’ Architecture hellénique et hellénistique a Délos, Paris, 1944, p. 72, note 5. In the relevant 
inscriptions the doorways of the Archegesion are referred to as Oupdves. 

Cre ) Gacoux,. J) .f7 56, UXVIIT, 1948, pxiit. 

28 One of the most likely candidates is Aiakos, to whom the Athenians dedicated a precinct in 
the Agora in compliance with an oracle from Delphi at some time in the neighborhood of 500 B.c. 
(Herodotos V, 89). This precinct was still to be seen at the time of Herodotos’ writing but is not 
clearly referred to by any later author. (The confused references in Hesychios, s.vv. Ata and 
Aidxeov, may derive from Herodotos). The newly found precinct was of the same type as the 
parent shrine in Aegina which is described by Pausanias (II, 29, 6-8) as being in the most con- 
spicuous part of the city, a rectangular enclosure around an altar which was raised not far above 
the ground. Some additional color is given to the attribution by the proximity of the eschara to 
the Stoa and earlier sanctuary of Zeus, father of Aiakos, and by the erection near by of a statue 
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newly found monument is an outstanding illustration of a type of sanctuary of which 
few other examples have come to light on the Greek mainland.” 


Peribolos of the Twelve Gods 


The removal of a mass of concrete foundation belonging to the late Roman 
building brought to light a round dip basin cut from a large square block of poros 
at a point to the west of the Peribolos of the Twelve Gods (Pl. 12, Square K 6; 
Pl. 15b). The basin, set down in the contemporary ground level almost to its full 
depth, would have lain to the right of one approaching the west entrance of the Peri- 
bolos. The basin drew its water from the stone channel which, as noted above, carried 
the waste from the Southwest Fountain House down the west side of the square. 
Appropriate cuttings are to be seen in the sides of both the basin and the channel, 
but the connecting pipe-line, perhaps of lead, has entirely vanished. Since there is no 
outlet from the basin, this was evidently the end of the branch line and the water must 
have been used on the spot. The most probable use of the basin would seem to be 
for watering the trees which are attested by the soft pits observed around the Peri- 
bolos in the course of the excavation and which have been identified elsewhere as the 
olives and the laurels described by Statius (Thebais, XII, 492) around the Altar of 
_ Pity.*® The level of the dip basin, combined with the quality of its workmanship, would 
suggest a date in the fourth century or early Hellenistic period. 

Having passed the dip basin, the visitor to the Peribolos had next on his right 
an object which is now represented only by a poros block set in the earth with a round 
sinking 0.40 m. in diameter and 0.05 m. deep in its top (Pl. 15 b).** There can be 


of Pindar who shared Boeotian connections with Aiakos and who repeatedly referred to the hero 
in his odes. Dedication to a foreign cult and for a specific occasion would also more easily account 
for the otherwise strangely early lapse of a sanctuary in this prominent part of the city. But all 
this is conjecture. 

*°In addition to the Delian Archegesion referred to above, one might compare the Pyre of 
Herakles on Mount Oita (Pappadakis, AeAriov, V, 1919, parartema, cols. 25-34, especially col. 28). 
The pyre measured 20 to 30 metres across and was bounded by a simple stone curb somewhat 
similar to ours in profile; this curb may be of Roman date although the history of the pyre cer- 
tainly goes back into archaic times. For an exampie recently found in the Dionysion at Delphi cf. 
B.C.H., LXXVI, 1951, p. 249. Altars of this primitive type have more commonly been found 
inside temples than in the open. Cf. in general, Reisch, R. E., VI, 1907, cols. 614-617; M. P. 
Nilsson, J.H.S., XLIII, 1923, pp. 144-148 and Fran Stendlder till Rokoko, Studier—O. Rydbeck 
1937, pp. 43 ff.; S. Marinatos, B.C.H., LX, 1936, p. 239, n. 3; M. Guarducci, Studi e materiali ai 
storia delle religione, XIII, 1937, pp. 159-165; F. Robert, Thymélé, Paris, 1939, pp. 185 f.; M. 
Launey, Etudes Thasiennes 1: Le Sanctuaire et le Culte de Herakles, Paris, 1944, pp. 171-174; 
C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars, Saint Louis, 1949, pp. 130 f., 199, 207-214. ; 

80 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 50. 

31 Hesperia, Supplement VIII, 1949, p. 95. 
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little doubt that this marks the place of a perirrhanterion or holy-water basin which 
would have consisted of a shallow bowl, most likely of marble, supported by a pedestal 
with flaring foot. Such basins formed part of the normal furnishing of a sanctuary.” 


THE NorTHEAST CORNER OF THE SQUARE 


In the season under review Mr. Eugene Vanderpool completed the deeper explora- 
tion which he had begun in 1951 over a large area in the northeast corner of the square. 
Additional evidence was gathered for the study of the three public buildings which 
preceded the Stoa of Attalos on the site, and a handsome dividend was gained in the 
form of an important and well preserved inscription which was found in the con- 
struction filling of the cloistered market building deep beneath the porch of the Stoa 
(see below under “ Inscriptions ’’). 

In the otherwise open west side of the informal market enclosure which preceded 
the cloistered buildings “* appeared numerous rectangular cuttings in the soft bedrock 
which are being tentatively identified, like those to the east and west of the Odeion, 
as pits for the planting of trees (Pl. 12, Square O 8). 

To the several tombs of the Late Helladic IIT period found in the northeast area 
in 1951 was added a small chamber tomb which came to light a few metres south of 
the southwest corner of the Northeast Stoa (Pl. 12, Square O 7; Pl. 17a). The 
approximately square chamber had been entered through a dromos sloping down 
from the northeast. On the floor of the tomb lay a skeleton tolerably well preserved 
except for the skull, part of the skull of a second and the leg bones of a third skeleton. 
With the first, or possibly the second skeleton, belonged two vases, a tall slender kylix 
of cream-colored clay and a plain, one-handled jug (Pl. 17b). 

Much of the chamber tomb, as also parts of its occupants, would seem to have 
been cut away by workmen of the fourth century B.c. engaged in digging the founda- 
tion pit for a large monument. It was presumably reverence for the dead that induced 
them to desist and to shift the monument westward by its own width. There the 
monument, whatever it may have been, stood until it was demolished in the early 
Roman period; only its square pit now remains, plundered of its stonework to the last 
couple of conglomerate blocks. A comparable example of respect for the dead was 
encountered last season in the Late Helladic tomb beneath the Temple of Ares; 


22On perirrhanteria cf. H. Kenner, Jahreshefte, XX1X, 1935, pp. 135 ff.; L. Ziehen, R.E., 
XIX, 1937, cols. 856f.; A. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1949, pp. 370-413. The Agora, as a sacred area, was itself equipped with perirrhanteria: 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, I, Leipzig, 1890, p. 411. The stump of one of these 
still stands in place at the northwest corner of the Civic Offices (Pl. 11), anda second (Inv. A 2115) 
was found in the “ Valerian Wall” at the south end of the Stoa of Attalos, having stood, no doubt, 
at the southeast entrance to the square. 

83 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 100. 
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there the intruders on two occasions had left propitiatory offerings of white-ground 
lekythoi.** 

A little supplementary exploration was carried out by the undersigned to the east 
of the north part of the Stoa of Attalos in order to complete the plans of the pre-Stoa 
buildings. Deep beneath the floor levels of all the public buildings appeared the mouth 
of a well which had been abandoned, after little use, in the second half of the seventh 
century B.c. The pottery is much less in volume than that from the well to the east 
of the Odeion (above, p. 39) but it is comparable in date and in the admixture of 
Protocorinthian. Two outstanding examples of the Protoattic style are illustrated on 
Plate 18¢ and d, the lion oinochoe * from near the mouth of the well, the horse 
amphora ** from near its bottom. The oinochoe is an impressive new example of a 
scheme of decoration already represented by an oinochoe of comparable size from the 
Agora * and by a jug from Phaleron,** all three pieces probably by different hands. 
The antithetical grouping of the horse amphora recalls such works as the Burgon 
Lebes.*® The similarity between this vase and the bull amphora from the well to the 
east of the Odeion (above, p. 39) in the rendering of leg and eye, in the choice and 
distribution of decorative motifs and in the subordination of robustness to orderly 
design suggests that the two amphorae are by the same hand. 


WorRK OF CONSERVATION 


In keeping with the current practice of doing a certain amount of conservation 
each season, attention was devoted this year to the Stoa of Zeus and the Temple of 
Apollo Patroos. 

The Stoa of Zeus especially was in need of care. The soft creamy poros of its 
foundations, which had stood up perfectly well through the many centuries when it 
was underground, had already begun to deteriorate from exposure to the atmosphere. 
The most practicable way of preserving such remains for the future is to bury them 
again as far as possible. A second consideration was how to make the scheme of the 
ancient building intelligible to the visitor, something that has hitherto been virtually 


ibid... 107. 

*° P 22550. Height to lip 0.255 m., height with handle 0.295 m., diameter of body 0.173 m., 
diameter of base 0.115m. Traces of purple paint on mane and tongue; no incision. 

°° P 22551. Preserved height 0.283 m., diameter of body 0.22 m., diameter of base 0.10 m. 
Purple for forelocks and triangular area toward front of neck, for heart of palmette and for band 
at top of panels; incision for details of heads. The panels on the two sides are closely similar. 

87 Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 594, no. 214, fig. 61. 

°8 Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, fig. 83. 

** Pfuhl, op. cit., fig. 82; K. Kubler, Altattische Malerei, Tibingen, 1950, fig. 17 and p. 11, there 
dated in the mid-seventh century. 
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impossible because of the very ruinous condition of the building combined with its 
unusual design. 

The solution adopted in the case of the Stoa was to outline its plan with ancient 
blocks found on the site (not all from the Stoa itself ) and then to fill up the interior 
to the level of its middle step, part of which remains in place at the south end, with 
field stone from the excavation (Pl. 16b). The foundations for the interior columns 
have been emphasized and pits, curbed with dry stone masonry, have been left to 
expose pre-Stoa remains. The area of the building has been surfaced with clean eray 
clay in the hope that this combination of stone underpinning and clay top dressing 
may prevent settling and discourage the growth of vegetation. The fragmentary 
marble columns and cornice blocks of the Stoa have been set up on the spot so as to 
be readily accessible to scholars. 

The cella, north room and pronaos of the near-by Temple of Apollo have been 
similarly treated. 

The marble altar inscribed with the names of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phra- 
tria, which had long ago been assigned to the tiny temple ensconced between the Stoa 
of Zeus and the Temple of Apollo, has been brought out from the Excavation House 
and set up on the bedding block which was found im situ in front of the building. It 
fits with gratifying precision.” 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The inscriptions found this season are not numerous but among them are several 
pieces of outstanding interest. 

A fragment from the top of a large stele proves to belong to the list of the men 
of Argos who fell fighting by the side of the Athenians against the Spartans at 
Tanagra in 458 B.c. Other fragments of the same monument were previously known, 
but the new piece helps greatly in fixing the form of the stele and in the restoration 
of the text.” Another fragment (I 6523), datable from its splendid lettering to one 
of the early years of the Archidamian War, must likewise come from a casualty list. 
There remains part of the rubric comprising the names of those who fell in Thrace; 
the list begins with the barbarian bowmen. Both of these documents have been pub- 
lished by Meritt in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 351-5, No. 4; pp. 340-1, No. 1. . 

The statue base of black Eleusinian limestone (1 6532)” illustrated in Fig. 3 

was found, where it had been re-used, in the underpinning of a monument base in 


41 Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 106. ; 
so He previous knowledge of the monument cf. B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 


34-147. 
42 On the use of this material cf. L. T. Shoe, Hesperia, Supplement VIII, 1949, pp. 341-352. 


One would gladly know what other stone, if any, was combined with the Eleusinian in this 
monument. 
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front of the north part of the Stoa of Attalos, at a point in line with the fifth shop 
from the north. In the top of the block are cuttings for securing the feet of a bronze 
statue of approximately life size. Although the rear part of the block had been 
trimmed by those who re-used it, the overall dimensions and scheme can be recovered 


Fig. 3. Base of Statue dedicated by Hipparchs and Phylarchs (I 6532). 


with the help of the chips. On the underside of the stone is a large rectangular sinking 
intended, no doubt, to house the tenon on the top of a short shaft which itself would 
have rested on a lower base block. In this way the statue could have been raised to 
an effective height with a minimum of outlay.“ The lettering appears to have been 
deliberately though carelessly mutilated before the block was re-used, yet the text 
can be recovered with assurance: 


*4 This type of pedestal has recently been studied by O. Walter, Mitt. des deut. arch. Inst., III, 
1950, pp. 139-147. Cf. also the instructions for making the pedestal for a tripod as set out in an 
inscription of the fourth century: Ath. Mitt., XX XI, 1906, pp. 134-144, fig. 1 (Holleaux), pp. 145- 
150 (Dorpfeld), pp. 359-362 (Lattermann) ; 4.J.P., XXVIII, 1907, pp. 425-430 (Robinson) ; 
Ath, Mitt., XXXII, 1908, pp. 75-80 (Lattermann) ; 4.J.4., XXVII, 1923, p. 24 (Dinsmoor). 
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[“Im|rapxou cai Bvrapxou avéOnoav 
*Inmrapxot 

‘Avtiukpdatns LwKpdatovs “Eppevos 

Ilarpoxhéns “Iepoxhéovs Pidaidys 
Pvdapxou 


Aristotle (A@. Tod., LXI) described the Hipparchs, two in number, as the general 
commanding officers of the Athenian cavalry, while the ten Phylarchs, one from each 
tribe, commanded the tribal regiments. In peace time these officers must have been 
known chiefly from their direction of the various cavalry displays which are so vividly 
described by Xenophon in his essay On the Cavalry Commander, Ch. III. The dedi- 
cation of the Hipparchs and Phylarchs here recorded had to do, presumably, with 
these exhibitions. Xenophon recommended that the cavalry should give one of these 
displays in the Agora, including in their performance a dash “ from the Herms ” 
(to be localized near the northwest corner of the square) to the Eleusinion. That his 
suggestion was followed has been inferred from the statement in Athenaios (IV, 
p. 167 f.) to the effect that Demetrios of Phaleron, while acting as Hipparch at the 
Panathenaia, set up a bleacher for his mistress “ higher than the Herms.” In this 
connection it is probably significant that the present inscription was found, albeit 
re-used, in the northern part of the square, that the Bryaxis base, which carried a 
victory dedication of the Phylarchs, stood at the north end of the Stoa of Zeus,” and 
that an inscribed block from another monument, in which a tribal victory is recorded 
with mention of a Phylarch, came to light, re-used, at the southeast corner of the 
same building.“ All three monuments, all dating from the fourth century B.c., may 
have stood in the northwest corner of the square, near the Herms which are twice 
given by Xenophon as the starting point for the manoeuvres which he recommends. 
The names of the two Hipparchs are otherwise unknown. Why the names of 
the Phylarchs should not have followed the heading is not clear. It is conceivable, 
though unlikely, that they were inscribed on the face of the supporting pilaster.” 
Some supplementary exploration beneath the porch of the Stoa of Attalos brought 
to light, at a point opposite the fifteenth shop from the south, a well preserved stele 
(1 6524) containing a law against tyranny proposed by Eukrates in 336 B.c. The 
inscription has been published by Meritt with epigraphic and historical commentary,” 
but certain other aspects of the document may be considered briefly here. According 
to the text (lines 24 ff.), the law was to be inscribed on two stone tablets one of which 


457 G., II?, 3130; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 279, nese 7/23 
46 Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 176, no. 24. 
471 have profited in the study of this inscription from discussion with B. D. Meritt who will 


prepare the proper publication. 
48 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 355-9, No. 5. 
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was to be placed “ in the ekklesia,” i.e. presumably on the Pnyx, the other “ at the 
entrance to the Areopagus as one goes into the Bouleuterion.” There can be little 
doubt that in 336 B.c. the Council of Five Hundred was meeting in the building which 
we now know as the New Bouleuterion. It would appear from the new text that in 
this same period the Council of the Areopagus met in a building with an entrance 
which one would normally pass on going into the (New) Bouleuterion. Only two 
buildings come into consideration, viz. the Tholos, situated to the south of the passage 
that led from the market square to the New Bouleuterion, and the Old Bouleuterion 
to the north of the same passage.*® Since it is incredible that the Tholos should have 
been referred to as ‘the Areopagus,” we are left with the Old Bouleuterion, an 
eminently satisfactory situation inasmuch as this roomy hall would appear to have 
been available for just such purposes between the late fifth century, when it was 
vacated by the Council of Five Hundred in favor of the New Bouleuterion, and the 
late second century when it made way for the Metroon. Since the building faced 
south, it did undoubtedly have an entrance precisely where one would pass in going 
from the square to the New Bouleuterion.” 

Since the object of placing one of the stelai at the entrance to the meeting place 
of the Council of the Areopagus was obviously to insure its being seen by the Coun- 
cillors, we may infer that the meeting place here referred to was the one in normal 
use at the time. In the text of the law the word synhedrion is twice used (lines 15 
and 19) of the meeting of the Council. The word admits of the double meaning: 
“the act of assembling’ or “the place of assembling.” In the present instance it is 
perhaps easier to believe that the word is used in a general way of the place. And 
this probability is strengthened by the fact that the word synhedrion, certainly 
meaning a place or building, is used as a point of reference for the setting up of 
three decrees that have been found in or near the site of the Old Bouleuterion, all of 
them dating from the third century B.c. when that building would seem to have been 
still available for such use.** We know, however, that even in the fourth century B.c. 


*° Cf. Pl. 10 and the plan in Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 133, fig. 72. 

°° This does not preclude the existence of another entrance, perhaps on the side toward the 
square, as might be inferred from the pains taken in the text of the law to define the entrance 
by which the stele was to be placed. 

** The inscriptions have been published in Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 445-448, No. 2B, line 12; 
VII, 1938, pp. 101-103, No. 18, lines 39-40; ibid., p. 109, No. 19, line 5. 

For a general discussion of the problem cf. W. A. McDonald, The Political Meeting Places 
of the Greeks, Baltimore, 1943, pp. 295-298. The word synhedrion was used also of the meeting 
place of the Sacred Gerousia, but since this body was founded in Athens as late as the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, it is not necessary to equate its meeting place with that mentioned in the earlier 
inscriptions ; cf. J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerousia, Hesperia, Supplement VI, p. 128, no. 31, line 13 
The inscription in which the Synhedrion of the Sacred Gerousia is mentioned was forred in the 
region of the Tholos, suggesting that its meeting place was also at the southwest corner of the 
. Agora, but the evidence does not yet admit of greater precision. 
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the Council of the Areopagus met also on occasion in the Stoa Basileios, apparently 
being no more tied down to one place than was the Ekklesia.” As to where the Council 
of the Areopagus gathered after the Old Bouleuterion had made way for the Metroon 
we cannot say ; possibly it used a room in the Metroon or shared the New Bouleuterion 
with the Council of the Five Hundred.*™ 

As to the illustrative relief above the text, the seated figure, as Meritt has pointed 
out, conforms to the well established type of the personification of Demos, the People 
of Athens.** The most probable identification for the standing female who crowns 
him is Demokratia. It would be easy to criticize the panel on the score of its uncouth 
composition, the faulty perspective in the rendering of the chair, the artist’s failure 
to indicate the sceptre in the left hand of Demos. Yet the specialist will welcome it 
as another well preserved and precisely dated document for fixing the chronology of 
fourth century sculpture; and the general reader will observe that the little picture 
conveys its message in language almost as clear as that of the written text. 


SCULPTURE 


Of the numerous pieces of sculpture that came to light in the course of the 
season’s work only a few are here singled out for comment. 

A marble statue about two-thirds life-size of the Venus Genetrix type had been 
incorporated in the foundations of a house of the Turkish period just to the east of 
the Commercial Agora (Pl. 19a and b).* The head is broken off and missing. The 
right arm, which had been cut separately and fastened with a dowel, is also gone, but 
enough remains to show that it had been in the normal attitude of holding a fold of 
the cloak above the shoulder. The left arm, however, had been altered by the copyist. 
Instead of being bent at the elbow and thrust forward with an apple in the hand, 
a gesture attested by several better preserved copies, the left arm here hangs by the 
side and holds a water jar in the hand. It is tempting to believe that this adaptation 
was happily devised to fit the statue for the adornment of a fountain house, conceivably 
the establishment of the Roman period attested by various indications at the south 
end of the terrace of the East Stoa (cf. above, p. 37). A statue of the same type, 


2 [Demosthenes] XXV, 23: 76 rv e ’Apeiov Idyou BovAny, drav &v tH Bactreiw or0g Kabelopevy 
mepioxowionra, Kata TOAAHY Hovxlay ef’ Eavrijs civar Kal Gmaytas éxohOv drroxwpelv. 
528 An alternative possibility should be admitted, viz. that “the going up to the Areopagus” 
and “ the entrance to the Areopagus ” are to be taken literally, the corollary to which is that “ the 
Bouleuterion ” is to be identified as the council house not of the Five Hundred, but of the Areopagus, 


situated on the hill of that name. 
°8 Representations of Demos have been dealt with recently by E. Buschor, Miscellanea Aca- 


demica Berolinensia, I1, Berlin, 1950, pp. 25-30. 
54S 1654. Pentelic marble. Height above plinth 0.93m. The front has been burned by the 


acid from a near-by cesspool. 
85 G, Bendinelli, Annuario, I, 1914, pp. 141 f., no. 5, fig. 5. 
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though lacking the left hand, was found by the Italian excavators in the nymphaeum 
at Gortyna in Crete ® and a semi-draped Aphrodite with a pitcher in left hand is one 
of the many statues from the nymphaeum of Miletos.”° 

The new statue, though modest in scale and in the quality of its carving, is im- 
portant as one of the largest and best preserved examples of the Venus Genetrix type 
thus far found on Greek soil, the majority having come to light in Italy." It thus 
tends to confirm the view, if additional proof were needed today, that the prototype 
was an Athenian work of the late fifth century rather than a specimen of classicistic 
revivalism produced in Italy. One might indeed argue, though without complete con- 
fidence, that the great original still stood in Athens at the time when our statue was 
carved. So much is suggested not only by the general correspondence of the newly 
found version with the original type that may be inferred from a collation of other 
good copies such as the large marble “ from Frejus ” in the Louvre and the terracotta 
by Diphilos from Myrina, but also by the detailed similarity in the handling of the 
drapery with certain figures of the Nike Temple Parapet, Jong since connected by 
Schrader and Carpenter with the master of the Venus Genetrix. 

One would gladly know when the new copy was carved. On this notoriously 
difficult problem additional evidence may eventually be obtained from the structure 
with which the statue appears to have been associated. Of internal evidence based 
on technique, the front of the figure yields less than the back which has been much 
altered by the copyist to suit the change in the left arm and also greatly coarsened: 
in the wooden quality of the folds and in the chisel work this back is close to that of 
several portrait statues from the Agora that may be dated in the second century after 
CeO tote 

A marble statuette of Asklepios from a disturbed context to the east of the 
Odeion commands respect despite its lack of head, feet and right hand (Pl. 19 c¢ and 
d).°° The god stands, resting much of his weight on his serpent-entwined staff held 
close to his right side. His heavy cloak is rolled down so as to expose the chest and 
both shoulders. Our small marble appears to be a free variant of a major work of 


°° T. Wiegand, Milet, I, Heft V, Das Nymphaeum, Berlin and Leipzig, 1919, p. 60, no. 7. An 
Nee of the Venus Genetrix type, with girdle added, also came from this nymphaeum: ibid., 
p. 60, no. 8. 

*’ For a statuette of the original type with left arm bent from the Agora cf. 4.J.4., XXXIX, 
1935, p. 179, fig. 8. Several other small statuettes have since accumulated in the Agora. On the 
question of provenance in general cf. S. Reinach, Rev. Arch., V, 1905, pp. 401; G. Lippold, 
Kopien und Umbildungen griechischen Statuen, Munich, 1923, p. 46; M. Bieber, Rom. Mitt., 
ALV ITT 1933, p.3272, 

** For the back of the “‘ Aphrodite from Frejus ” cf. the excellent view in H. Schrader, Phidias 
Frankfurt am Main, 1924, fig. 287. : 

°° S 1589. Preserved height 0.235 m. Pentelic marble. One drilled hole in the top and two in 
the Pee suggest that both head and feet had been broken off in antiquity and refastened’ with 
metal pins. 
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the middle or third quarter of the fourth century which is known from several large- 
scale copies or adaptations of the Roman period.” The principal diversion from the 
norm is the baring of the left shoulder which, in the type with the staff on the right 
side, is almost invariably covered by the cloak. The summary but thoroughly com- 
petent handling of both flesh parts and drapery may be matched on many of the Attic 
grave stones of the third quarter of the fourth century, which indicates that our 
miniature version is not far removed in date from its hypothetical prototype." Its 
fresh modelling and monumental quality give it a high place among many known 
small-scale representations of the healing god. 

The small but striking head of Pentelic marble shown in Plate 20d was found 
in the destruction debris overlying the floor of the South Stoa toward its east end.” 
The face wears a short, clotted beard, drooping moustache and rather long wavy hair; 
the remnant of a pointed Phrygian cap marks him as an Asiatic. The suggestion of 
agony or great exertion conveyed by the half open mouth and deeply articulated brow, 
coupled with the half-life scale, suggest some relation to the figures commonly con- 
nected with the Attalid dedication on the Acropolis, particularly with the Persian now 
in Aix. Any very direct relationship is made unlikely, however, by indications on 
the back of the head that it has been broken from a relief. The workmanship is coarse 
but vigorous. 

The life-sized marble head of a young woman illustrated in Plate 20 b lay on the 
floor of the east aisle of the East Stoa of the Commercial Agora, close to the south 
end of the building.“ The shape of the tenon shows that it comes from a draped torso. 
A hand holding a phiale (Pl. 20c) which was found near by is sufficiently close in 
scale and style of workmanship to be associated with the head; this, however, would 
suggest that the subject was engaged in sacrifice, in which case one would expect 
her to have veiled her head. The hair, parted in the middle, has been drawn back in 
wavy masses and twisted behind the ears in tight rolls which are tied together with a 
ribbon on the nape of the neck. This characteristic coiffure is well matched in the 


60 Cf. K. A. Neugebauer, Asklepios, 78th Berlin Winckelmannsprogram, 1921, pl. III. For 
the Asklepios reliefs cf. U. Hausmann, Kunst und Heiltum, Potsdam, 1948; the author (p. 126) 
contemplates a new study of the sculptural types in the round. 

61 For the surface finish cf. the statuette of Asklepios found at Olynthos in 1938 and dated 
by the excavator to the early fourth century B.c.: D. M. Robinson, Olynthus, XII, 1946, pp. 130- 
£37, pls. 115-119, 

For another, somewhat larger statuette of Asklepios of the Roman period from the Agora 
cf. A.J.A., XL, 1936, p. 198, fig. 17. 

62 S 1596. Overall height 0.17 m., width 0.109 m. There are two measuring points on the chin. 

68 Ath. Mitt., I, 1876, pl. VIL; Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Buldern, p. 351, 6. On the monu- 
ment cf. Frazer’s note on Pausanias I, 25, 2. 

64S 1631. Height 0.38m. A choice piece of Pentelic marble. This piece, as also a bearded 
male portrait head found in a Byzantine wall to the west of the Odeion (S 1604), will be included 
in the forthcoming study of portrait sculpture from the Agora by Miss Evelyn B. Harrison. (The 
Athenian Agora, Vol. I, Portrait Sculpture, 1953 [in press], Nos. 11, 52]. 
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portrait medallions of Antonia Minor (36 B.c.-a.p. 37) and of Agrippina the Elder 
(ca. 14 B.c.-A.D. 33) on coins struck under Claudius. The cast of the features, coupled 
with the sensous charm that plays so lightly over them, leaves little doubt that we have 
to do with some princess of the Julio-Claudian house, though probably nothing short of 
an inscription could establish the precise identification. In the sheer beauty of its 
crisp modelling and in its remarkably fresh condition the piece has few equals among 
the surviving works of this period known from Greece. 

A miniature but extraordinarily vivid piece of sculpture is the bust worked in 
relief on a medallion or emblema from the floor of a terracotta bowl (Pl. 17c)." 
A man of short hair and beard with a cloak thrown over his left shoulder is repre- 
sented in the characteristic attitude of a lecturer: right hand raised with first and 
second fingers extended, a roll in the left hand. The attitude, the style and the serious 
atmosphere associate the piece with the statues of philosophers of the late fourth and 
early third centuries B.c., most of which are represented as seated. That the subject 
was a famous man is also suggested by the existence of a replica from the same mould 
in the Agora collection and of a much debased replica, reported to be from Corinth, 
in Berlin.** A clue to a more precise identification is given by the prominent, slightly 
aquiline nose and the full lips which suggest Semitic blood. An outstanding philoso- 
pher of Semitic origin who had been honored with a statue presumably at Athens in 
the late fourth or early third century and whose fame persisted there in the Roman 
period is not likely to be other than Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school. The medal- 
lion corresponds in most respects, save in the wispy termination of the beard, with 
the inscribed bronze bust and marble herm in Naples. And it agrees line for line 
with the references to Zeno’s physical appearance imbedded in the pages of Diogenes 
Laertius (VII, 1, 16, 20, 26, 30): lean, serious, morose, sour, with wrinkled brow. 
The Athenians had honored the distinguished immigrant with a bronze statue (Dio- 
genes Laertius, VII, 6) which would have been appropriately placed at the north edge 
of the Agora in or before the Painted Stoa where Zeno had taught and which gave 
its name to his teaching. 
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°° P 22351. From destruction debris associated with the Herulian sack of a.p. 267. Diameter 
0.07 m.; broken all around. Orange-colored clay covered with matt red glaze on the inside, 
unglazed on the underside. For other such emblemata from the Agora cf. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, 
p. 181, pl. 61, 4; XVIII, 1949, p. 224, pl. 45, 3. The Agora collection now comprises some 
eighteen pieces which will be included by Mr. Henry S. Robinson in his comprehensive study of 
the pottery of the Roman period from the Agora. The majority of these examples date from the 
first century after Christ. 

°° The Agora replica is P 15175. For the piece from Corinth cf. H. Winnefeld, 68th Berlin 
Winckelmannsprogram, 1908, p. 20, no. 12, WEA WG Bows S 

* A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, New York, 1912, p. XXII, fig. 13, pl. 104. K 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 1943, p. 109, 2 and 4 
p. 209 for the bibliography. 


NOTES ON INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHLIUS 


A qT THE end of an article containing the inscriptions found at Phlius during the 
investigations made there in 1924, R. L. Scranton has published four very 
fragmentary texts of Byzantine date, as follows: * 


No. 17: ZEIO O codia. 
No. 18: NOCEN ONOMA. 


No. 19 is not transcribed, but may be read in the drawing on p. 242 (Fig. 9d). 

No. 20: dyyeh@vra. In the drawing on p. 242 (Fig. 9e) the letters are shown in 
a vertical column. Below the ninth letter is a 1, followed by the break of the stone. 

These texts are quotations from the Bible and from the liturgical books of 
the orthodox church, as may be seen in their expanded forms as given below. I have 
no suggestion at present for the reading of No. 17 (now republished as S.E.G., XI, 
287), but it appears to belong to the same category with the other three. 

No 18: [evdrAoynpévos 6 epxdpe|vos ev dvopalre Kupiov|.” See Psalms 118. 26; 
Matthew 21.9, 23. 39; Mark 11.9; Luke 13. 35 (cf. 19. 38). This phrase is repeated 
many times in the rites of the vesper service and of the mass of Palm Sunday, and is 
also mentioned in the liturgy; cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western 
OO O08 1090 Je pple. 29. (cis 096) 7370.25; 371, 5; 396: 2. ; 

No. 19: [6 éyeipwv] amd ys mrwxov Ké amd [Kompias avupav wévnta|. See 
Psalms 113. 7. 

No. 20: ayyéAov ra 7[A7N0y]. This is taken from some ecclesiastical hymn. I note, 
for example, the iduedov in the vesper service of the Koemesis of the Virgin 
(Menaeon, August 15): rHv advoentév cov Koiwnow, Mavayia Ilapbéve ayvn, Tov 
ayyédov Ta THON ev ovpave Kat avOparav 76 yévos Emi THS ys waxapilopev KTH. 


It would be useful if this group of inscriptions could be examined again together 
with other similar uninscribed pieces which probably were found at the same place. 
They seem to belong to some church, and they might help in establishing the form 
of its decoration and its date. For similar quotations used (at least in later times) 
as legends of hagiographic paintings, see the useful instructions of Dionysios of 
Phourna, ‘Epynveta ris Cwypadixjs téxvys, published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
(St. Petersburg, 1909). 

Of the Phliasian inscriptions gathered in J.G., IV, it would seem from the shapes 


1 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 246, nos. 17-20 (cf. Fig. 9 c-e on p. 242). Scranton characterizes only 
the last two texts as Byzantine, but all seem to be from about the same time. 
2 This text is now published as S.E.G., XI, 288, where Hondius has indicated the correct 


division of words: — — vos év évoyna[t ?——]. 
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of its letters that no. 450 (known from a copy made by Ross) might belong with these 
published here: 
—-—-—-A€EPWCI---- 


Frankel, the editor of the Corpus, notes: Ambiguum est: pa]\’ epdot; 80] epds, 
a]depas, oa] depds alia. Certe videtur esse de carmine sepulcralli. Closer examina- 
tion does not disclose that it is a biblical quotation, and I agree that it is from a 
sepulchral monument but not necessarily that it is part of a poem. I believe the more 
probable reading to be simply [®:]\épws I--—-—-. The name of the deceased is not 
in the genitive case, as was true of most of the sepulchral inscriptions of Phlius,’ 
because at the late date to which this inscription must be assigned the nominative, 
rather than the genitive, was the case employed.* The text should, in fact, be included 
among the later documents. 

For a probable Phliasian decree found at Delos see L. Robert, Hellenica, V, 
1948, pp. 5-15. I expect to deal with this inscription elsewhere. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY G. A. STAMIRES 


SUPPLEMENTUM EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


THE TWELFTH and subsequent volumes of S.E.G. will take the form of an annual 
review of Greek Epigraphy. As far as possible, it will give references to work done 
during each year on or relating to Greek inscriptions, and will reprint new or emended 
texts. The arrangement of the contents will be by geographical areas, on the general 
pattern of the early volumes of S.E£.G. The editor and publishers are confident that 
this will be a service which epigraphists, and classical scholars generally, will appre- 
ciate and find helpful. 

The editor would, therefore, be grateful if scholars who publish studies on Greek 
Epigraphy, or substantially using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if 
possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this way would be much 


appreciated, and would greatly aid him and the publishers in making S.E.G. as 
complete as possible. 


All communications should be addressed to: 


A. G. WoopHeEap, Esoa., 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Part II of Volume XI, which was left unfinished at the death of the previous 
editor, Dr. J. J. E. Hondius, will be published as soon as possible. 


* See Frankel’s note on I.G., IV, 452. “Ch I.G., LV, Ave fe. 


a. View of the Southern Part of the Sanctuary (left, Central Terrace Precinct; center, “New Temple;” right, Hall 
of Votive Gifts; and in background, Altar Court) am 


b. Hall of Votive Gifts seen from West (in background, “New Temple;” at right, foundation of Altar Court) 
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b. Pedimental Block and Cornice Block of Hall of 
Votive Gifts 


c. Attic Black-Figured Fragments from the Hall of 
Votive Gifts 


d. Attic Red-Figured Fragment from the Hall of 
Votive Gifts 
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a. Fragmentary Terracotta Head from the Hall of 
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a. Gilded Bronze Letters from 
the Hall of Votive Gifts 


b. Gilded Bronze Letters from the Hall 
of Votive Gifts, seen from Back 


d. and e. Foot of a Hellenistic Vase with Relief Decoration from the Hall of Votive Gifts 
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a. Fragment of Chain Mail from b. Fragment from the Parapet of the Sanctuary of 
the Hall of Votive Gifts Athena at Pergamon 


c. Hall of Votive Gifts. Stuccoed Floor near Southwestern Corner with 
Marble Float 


e. Archaic Tufa Floats from Sanctuary of Aphaia in Aegina 
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b. Northern Foundation Wall of the Altar Court 
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c. Fragment of a Smaller Replica of the Dedicatory 
Inscription of the Altar Court 


d. Fragment of a Smaller Replica of the Dedicatory 
Inscription of the Altar Court 


e. Altar and Spring in Rocky Glade 


f. Rocky Glade with Archaic Altar 
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PLATE 12 


Actual State Plan of the Athenian Agora 
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b. Northeast Corner of the Southeast Fountain House 
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a. Area of the East Stoa of the Commercial Agora from the North. A: Southeast Corner of the Middle Stoa, 
B: East Foundation of East Stoa, C: West Foundation of East Stoa, D: Steps leading to Panathenaic Way 
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b. Peribolos of the Twelve Gods from the West. A: Eschata, B.S t Corner of Peribolos, C: Leagros Base, 
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a. Area to East of the Odeion from the Northwest. A: LH III Grave, B-E: Geometric Wells (E with burial 
in its mouth), F: Early seventh century Well, G: ‘‘Protoattic Well East of the Odeion’’ 
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b. Stoa of Zeus after Conservation from the Northeast 
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a. LH II Chamber Tomb (A) and Remains of Monument Base (B) 


c. Terracotta Emblema from Bowl (P 22351) 


b. Vases from Chamber Tomb (P 22318, 22319) 
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c. and d. Protoattic Oinochoe (P 22550) and Amphora (P 22551) from Well behind Stoa of Attalos 
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PLATE 19 


c. and d. Statuette of Asklepios ($1589). Height 0.235 m. 
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PLATE 20 


c. Hand associated with 
Portrait Head (S 1627) 


b. Portrait Head (S$ 1631). Height 0.38 m. d. Head of an Easterner 
($1596). Height 0.17 m. 
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POTTERY OF THE MID-FIFTH CENTURY FROM A 
WELL IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(Piates 21-41) 
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INTRODUCTION 


le previous issues of this journal there have appeared several studies of fifth century 

pottery found in the American excavations of the Athenian Agora. They give 
particular emphasis to the plainer wares, both the black-glazed and the household 
varieties. The first two decades are served by Eugene Vanderpool’s account of the 
upper fill of the rectangular rock-cut shaft (XV, 1946, pp. 265-336, pls. 25-69) ; the 
succeeding two decades by Lucy Talcott’s “Vases and Kalos-names from an Agora 
Well” (V, 1936, pp. 333-354); the third quarter by her “ Attic Black-Glazed 
Stamped Ware and other Pottery from a Fifth Century Well” (IV, 1935, pp. 476- 
523); and the last quarter by Peter E. Corbett’s “ Attic Pottery of the Later Fifth 
Century from the Athenian Agora” (XVIII, 1949, pp. 298-351, pls. 73-103). 

It will be observed that a gap exists in this series, at the middle years of the 
century, and until lately a corresponding gap existed also in the Agora collections. 
Tn the excavation season of 1951, however, this hiatus was fortunately and abundantly 
filled, by the contents of a well discovered near the middle of the north side of the 
Market Square (cf. Hesperia, XX1, 1952, p. 111). The pottery from this well, which 
was mended and restored under the supervision of the writer, is the subject of the 
present study, the preparation of which has been facilitated by the existence of the 


Hesperia, XXII, 2. 
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earlier articles, which furnish points of reference on either side." The reader may 
therefore expect them to be cited frequently. Only in one or two places has the new 
material required revision of what has already been written; for the rest it has 
strengthened and confirmed.* 

The well (Section %, 45/0, grid reference N7) was excavated to a depth of 10 
meters. From the top to a point about six meters down, the filling consisted of roof 
tiles, potsherds, animal bones, small stones and a little clay. The amount of pottery 
was considerable, being about one five-gallon container for every 10 centimeters; the 
number of bones was also large. Throughout these first six meters the fill was uni- 
form, no one of the principal constituents being conspicuously absent at any level. 

At the 6.00 m. point the filling changed to broken bedrock, and continued so to 
the 10.00 m. point, where it was necessary to abandon the excavation because the 
sides of the well began to collapse. These last four meters produced a few potsherds, 
but altogether less than half a container-full. 

The pottery in the first six meters included red-figure and black-glaze, semi- 
glazed kitchen ware, coarse cooking ware and storage jars. These several fabrics 
were present in all layers, by far the largest bulk being constituted by the wine jars, 
of which there were fragments of at least 65. Of those pots that were recreated in 
part or in whole, it was noted that their fragments usually occurred relatively close 
together, often within a group of 10 consecutive containers. A number of joins, 
however, was made over a much greater distance: a fragment from container 10 
joined one in container 70; fragments from several containers between 60 and 80 
were found to belong to a pot (No. 5) whose other surviving pieces were in and around 


* This article was written while I was a member of the American School of Classical Studies. 
In its preparation I have benefited greatly from the advice and interest of friends and colleagues 
in Athens. On many points of detail, in particular those relating to the graffiti and dipinti, Eugene 
Vanderpool has given much help. It should be noted too that it was under his supervision that 
the well was excavated. The pages on red-figure have been much improved through suggestions 
offered by both Barbara Philippaki and Peter Corbett. The section on the wine jars (Nos. 147- 
170, pp. 101-110, Pls. 39, 40) has been kindly prepared by Virginia Grace. And from beginning 
to end I have enjoyed generous and effective assistance from Lucy Talcott. The photographs that 
accompany the text are all by Alison Frantz, and the drawings by Rhoda Herz, with the excep- 
tion of No. 82 in Figure 1 and Figures 5, 7, and 8, which were made by Marian Holland. 

The University of Cincinnati, by releasing me from my teaching obligations for an entire 
year, and the Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Fund of that university, by a liberal financial subsidy 
have made possible the continued residence in Athens that has naturally been indispensable te 
the completion of this study. 

* The following articles in Hesperia also contain much important material bearing on this 
study: M. Z. Pease, “ A Well of the Late Fifth Century at Corinth,” VI, 1937, pp. 257-316; 
Oscar Broneer, “ Excavations on the North Slope of the Acropolis, 1937,” VII, 1938, pp. 161-263 : 
Mary Thorne Campbell, “A Well of the Black-figured Period at Corinth,” VII, 1938, pp. 557. 


611; Carl Roebuck, “ Pottery from the North Slope of the Acropolis,” 1937-1938,” IX, 1940 
pp. 141-260. . 
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container 31; and another (No. 98) was constructed from fragments in containers 35, 
59, 69, 72-74 and 77-80. In the light of these circumstances it seems obvious that 
the contents of the well represent a single filling, the constituents of which were thrown 
in all at the same time. 

It proved impossible to excavate the well to the very bottom, and there may thus 
exist unrecovered evidence concerning the length of time it was in use. As it is, we 
have only some marks of wear, as from the passage of ropes, on the rim of the well- 
head (No. 193), which had fallen in along with the pottery filling. Probably the 
course of its modern excavation reflects its earlier history. There were numerous 
minor cave-ins during the recent excavation, and one or two major collapses. At 
the lower levels it was necessary to shore up the walls with wooden braces, but even 
thus it was not possible to continue all the way. It may be supposed that the original 
diggers met the same difficulties in cutting down through the soft green shale of 
which the bedrock is composed. It is possible, therefore, that the filling of the lower 
four meters derives from a collapse that took place not long after the time of digging 
and that made the well useful only as a depository for rubbish. 

The chronological limits of the deposit have been determined on the basis of the 
red-figured pieces contained in it. Most of these will fit very comfortably into the 
decade 460-450 s.c., and none need be much, if at all, earlier. The latest is probably 
the fragment of an amphora by the Barclay Painter (No. 3), which is here placed 
between 450 and 440, probably nearer the lower limit than the upper. An ostrakon of 
Perikles (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 113, pl. 31 f.; here No. 131) is also very possibly 
one of the later objects in the filling. That the deposit does not go down any distance 
into the third quarter of the century is suggested also by the fact that among the 
large amount of black-glazed pottery there was not a single scrap of incised or im- 
pressed decoration. It may also be noted that there are no bolsals (cf. Hesperia, 
XVIII, 1949, p. 331, No. 77). It seems probable therefore that the accumulation took 
place within a period of less than 20 years. 

The variety of fabrics is most striking: from the finest red-figure to the coarsest 
kitchen ware, no category being slighted. And besides the pots there are fragments 
of many other terracotta objects, such as bathtubs, roof tiles and water pipes. There 
were also large quantities of bones, principally those of cattle and goats, a type of 
debris noted in other deposits of various periods along the east side of the Agora 
(Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 51). 

The quantity and variety of the filling raise more questions than usually attend 
speculation over the origins of such deposits. The bones are presumably refuse, and 
their presence in the fill argues against the assumption that we are dealing with the 
effects of some great and sudden disaster. It seems unlikely too that we have to deal 
with the rubbish from a single household. For it may be wondered what household, 
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even over a decade, could break as many as 125 cups. Yet the occurrence of loom- 
weights suggest that some of the fill, at least, must derive from a private, rather than 
a public, establishment. There is much room here for the play of fancy. Of more 
immediate significance is the fact that the well has presented us with an extraordinarily 
rich and comprehensive picture of the ceramic furnishings of Athenian households 
in the mid-fifth century. There is nothing here that might not have appeared at 
Perikles’ table, or have found a place elsewhere in his house. 

In the catalogue that follows, in the absence of any statement to the contrary, all 
vases may be regarded as of Attic manufacture.* It may be understood also that 
restorations have been made in plaster wherever possible. But where a profile is 
incomplete, or the extant fragments do not provide a certain basis for the restoration, 
this fact will be mentioned specifically in the text. The application of red wash to the 
reserved surfaces of finer wares is fairly general, and this fact too will not be given 
individual mention in the catalogue unless some special circumstance warrants it. 
Some shapes, however, e. g. mugs (Nos. 44-45), seem definitely excluded from this 
treatment, and the same is true of the finer semi-glazed pieces. In these vases that 
lack the red wash there appears to be a greater uniformity in the black glaze. 

The names of shapes, at least for the red-figured and black-glazed wares, are 
taken largely from the list on pp. viii-x of J. D. Beazley’s Attic Red-figure Vase- 
Painters, Oxford, 1942. This work will be referred to hereafter by the abbreviation 
ARV. 

All catalogued objects from the well are published here, with the exception of 
P 21993, a fragmentary Mycenaean jar, which probably derives from a small chamber 
tomb cut through in the original well-digging (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 106). In 
statements of the quantity of uncatalogued material the minimum figure will invari- 
ably be given. Fragments the identity of which is not clear have not been entered in 
these estimates. It may be added that no effort has been made to cite exhaustive 
parallels, but only those references that are most apt or comprehensive. 


Pots 


1. Red-figured amphora, type B. Pl. 21. 

P 21859. H. 0.60 m.; d. 0.44m. About one- 
quarter missing, mostly from the lower part 
of the body and the foot. 

A. Pursuit scene: a man (Zeus ?) looks 
right and extends his right hand in an urgent 
and explanatory gesture toward a young woman 
who runs right and looks back left. 


B. A second young woman, sister or friend 
of the first, also runs right and looks back left. 

Relief contours: on A, for the nose and fore- 
head, throat and neck of each figure, also for 
the man’s left wrist and hand, right upper arm, 
and for his sceptre; on B, for the right fore- 
arm, throat and neck (possibly also for the 
left forearm, nose and forehead: the surfaces 
here are worn). 


Below the figure scenes, stopped meander, 


* The following pieces are regarded as non-Attic: Nos. 83, 94, 96, 98, 102, 103, 106-111, 


127, 148-170, 181, 185, 186, 189. 
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punctuated by cross squares; tongues at the 
base of each handle. The glaze around the 
rim and neck of side B is much worn and 
chipped. Thin brownish glaze on the interior. 

The excellence of the composition compen- 
sates for the spareness of the subject matter. 
Especially fine is the sense of motion con- 
veyed by the fluid and expressive lines that 
form the lower borders of the himations. But 
motion exists throughout each figure, and passes 
rhythmically and continuously, from one to the 
other, about the vase. 

Attributed, by Miss Talcott, to the Boreas 
Painter; her attribution has been confirmed by 
Sir John Beazley, who adds it to the list, ARV, 
p. 339, as No. 34 bis (ms. Paralipomena to 
ARY, p. 1405). 


2. Fragmentary red-figured amphora, type B. 
PI, 22. 

P 21402. A dozen or more fragments pre- 
serve most of the rim, part of one handle (cir- 
cular in section), and small portions of the wall, 
including a little of the figured scene on each 
side. To judge by the remains of the rim and 
handle, this amphora may have been identical 
in size with No. 1. Four fragments are illu- 
strated ; their maximum dimensions are as fol- 
lows: a) 0.08m.; b) 0.17m.; c) 0.06m.; d) 
0.065 m. 

Fragment a) contains part of the upper bor- 
der : oblique palmettes joined by double volutes. 
On b) there is part of a draped male figure to 
right, leaning on his staff. In the field in front 
of him is a large amphora with figured decora- 
tion in silhouette: a nude man, holding a spear 
with his left hand, looking to his proper right 
and stretching out his right hand. Above his 
head is a band of Z’s between single lines; he 
stands on a plain ground line. This amphora 
is apparently held out towards the draped figure 
by someone on the right, now missing. Frag- 
ment c) contains some of the stopped meander 
pattern that formed the lower border and, above 
this, the remains of toes, either frontal or in 
profile to the left. 


Fragment d) comes from the opposite side of 
the vase. Below the palmette band, here con- 
siderably narrower, is the upper part of the 
head of a female figure, left, wearing a broad 
diadem with rays. 

Relief lines are used for the band of the 
woman’s diadem but not for its points; for the 
volutes in the palmette band, and for the cir- 
cumference lines that enclose both borders. The 
glaze is dull black, mottled with red and brown 
and partly worn, especially at the rim. On the 
interior there is a thin wash of light red to 
brownish glaze. 

Fragment b) makes one think of the Louvre 
amphora CA 1852 (CVA, fasc. 8, III I d, pl. 
38, 1 and 2; ARV, p. 340, 5). This, like ours, 
is a type B, and on each side one of the two 
figures holds an amphora, also type B, which 
is presumably the shape represented on No. 2. 
The conceit of amphora on amphora produces 
an obvious association between the Louvre vase 
and ours, and this association is strengthened 
by the general similarity of the drawing and 
the use on both of the same border ornaments. 
The Louvre amphora is listed in ARV, p. 340, 
5, as probably by the Boreas Painter. If ours 
is also, then we have from the well a pair of 
amphoras by the same hand, the original prop- 
erty, doubtless, of the same owner. 


3. Fragment of red-figured amphora, type A 
or type B. Pl. 22. 

P 21403. Pres. H. 0.22m. Four joining 
fragments from the neck and upper part of 
the wall. Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 111 and 
pi.230'c: 

A warrior leaving home. The fragment pre- 
serves his head and shoulders, right forearm 
and hand. He stands facing right, his head 
inclined, holding a phiale in his right hand and 
a spear in his left. He wears an Attic helmet, 
with the cheek-pieces up; on the visible one, 
in dilute glaze, a serpent; at the base of the 
crest, egg and dot pattern. His sword was 
slung over his right shoulder, and a cloak 
thrown over the left. 
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Above the picture a band of double palmettes, 
obliquely placed, and joined by pairs of volutes. 
The spear crosses this border and ends on the 
neck above it. 

Relief contours for the spear, except its tip; 
for the central leaves of the palmettes and 
for the volutes that join them; for the crest 
of the helmet; but only occasionally in the 
human figure, and then as the result of the 
prolongation of interior details. The phiale is 
somewhat carelessly executed, its lower contour 
being irregular; and at each end the black 
glaze overlaps the outline drawn in relief. On 
the interior, thin glaze, brown to black. 

Miss Barbara Philippaki has noted that this 
fragment is by the same hand as an amphora 
with twisted handles in the Louvre, G 429, 
CVA, fasc. 8, III I d, pl. 39, 1-4 and 6, which 
is listed in ARV, p. 663, as probably by the 
Barclay Painter. Her association of the two 
pieces has been confirmed by Sir John Beazley, 
who adds it to the list, ARV, p. 663, as No. 5 
(ms. Paralipomena to ARV, pp. 1414-1415). 


4. Fragmentary red-figured amphora. Pl. 22. 


P 21289. Nothing remains of the rim or 
base. All extant figured parts are illustrated 
except the lower end of the stick held by the 
youth on B and the last square and a half of 
the meander pattern below it. The stick does 
not quite reach this lower border. 


A. Pres. H. 0.205m. On the left, a man, 
wearing a himation and carrying a stick under 
his left arm. With his right hand he holds out 
a lyre towards a youth (?), whose head and 
part of whose body are missing. Apparently his 
direction is also right, but he turns to look 
back and left. Relief contours for forearm and 
hand of the man, and for the arms and cross- 
pieces of the lyre. 


B. Max. dim. 0.27m. There are remains 
only of the right hand figure, a youth, who looks 
left and extends his right hand toward the 
center of the scene; he holds a stick in his 
left hand. A plain fillet of white about his 
hair; no relief contours. 


A leaf-wreath above the picture; running 
meander punctuated by saltire squares below; 
tongues at the base of the handles. Black glaze, 
mostly clouded with gray, and occasionally 
mottled with red; interior thinly glazed, black 
to brown. 


5. Red-figured bell-krater. Pl. 23. 


P 21352. Estimated D. of rim 0.50m. Many 
fragments, joining and non-joining, preserve 
about half the wall and rim and the start of 
the handles, but nothing of the foot. 

A. Menelaos pursuing Helen. Most of the 
scene is missing: what remains consists of 
four joining fragments (shown in the photo- 
graph as two) from the rim and the top of the 
wall, plus a non-joining fragment from lower 
down. From left to right, Menelaos, Apollo, 
Helen, Eros, and Aphrodite. Menelaos moves 
right, in earnest pursuit, but is confronted and 
stayed by Apollo. Behind Apollo is Helen, who 
seeks the protection of Aphrodite. The god- 
dess has already sent Eros to attend her. 

Menelaos is the best preserved: head, shoul- 
ders, part of left arm and shield. He wears a 
helmet of the “ Thracian” type. The fringe of 
his beard shows along the lower edge of the 
cheek-piece, but his hair is not visible between 
helmet and cuirass. Dilute glaze is used for 
the rosette that ornaments the shoulder-piece, 
for the shading on the interior of the shield, 
and for the chevrons on its arm-band. 

Of Apollo there remain head and left shoul- 
der, and, on fragment c, the tails of his hima- 
tion. This fragment also contains part of 
Helen’s foot and some lines of her drapery. 
The position of the foot and the oblique lines 
of the drapery both indicate motion toward 
the right. Above, there is left only the top of 
her head. Again on fragment c, is part of the 
stalk of the laurel branch, which was doubtless 
held in Apollo’s left hand. Of Eros there is 
the head, part of the face and wings, and a 
hand (?) ; of Aphrodite, only the upper part of 
the head. She wears a stephane. Relief con- 
tours are used for the line of Menelaos’ nose, 
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the front of his helmet, and his right shoulder, 
and for the face and throat of Apollo. 

We owe the identification of the subject to 
Madame Lilly B. Ghali-Kahil, who also kindly 
shared with us her references to similar scenes. 
The subject is a popular one on red-figured 
vases, as witness the list of entries in the mytho- 
logical index of ARV, p. 983. Apollo inter- 
venes several times on behalf of Helen, and 
occasionally she takes refuge in his sanctuary. 
The appropriateness here of Apollo and his 
shrine has been discussed by Dugas, in Revue 
des Etudes Anciennes, XX XIX, 1937, p. 193 ff., 
and by Furtwangler, in Griechische Vasen- 
malerei, ii, pp. 128-129. 


B. There were at least four figures, and 
perhaps only four; they are spaced at wider 
intervals than those on A. At the left, a woman, 
in chiton and himation, moves right, her right 
hand outstretched. Her face is missing ; a triple 
fillet in an applied color binds her hair. Next 
is a standing male figure, to right, his himation 
apparently drawn high about his neck. Along 
the break there are some traces of his hair. 
Facing him is a woman holding a torch; in the 
field between the two is the knob of some ob- 
ject, most probably the top of a sceptre held by 
the man. At the extreme right (Pl. 23, B c-d) 
is another woman, also moving toward the 
center, her right hand perhaps outstretched, a 
counterpart of the woman on the extreme left. 
There are no relief contours in the extant por- 
tions of this scene. 

A palmette ornament filled the space between 
the handles. There were black tongues around 
the handle-roots, a leaf-wreath on the rim, and 
stopped meander below the picture. 

The glaze outside has in part fired red, 
especially near the base. The rim is chipped 
and worn, and in two places is scored with 
several deep transverse strokes. Inside there 
are two narrow reserved bands, one at the edge 
of the rim and the other about two inches below 
it. The glaze on the interior has fired a uniform 
and handsome red, but the surface has suffered. 


It now consists of two layers; the outer, much 
of which has peeled, is smooth and hard, and 
darker in color than the red beneath, the surface 
of which is softer than that above. 

At the time these pieces were excavated it 
was observed by Miss Talcott and other mem- 
bers of the Agora staff that their style was in 
the manner of the Niobid Painter, and this 
observation has since been confirmed by Sir 
John Beazley, who adds it to the list, ARV, p. 
425, as no. 6 bis (ms. Paralipomena to ARV, 
p. 1414). 


6. Red-figured bell-krater. Pl. 24. 


P 21349. .H. 0.245 m.; D. of rim 0,285 m. 
Substantially complete; the missing fragments 
are numerous but small. 

The foot is disk-like. Its outer face tapers 
slightly ; its inner face is broad and concave, and 
slightly offset from the underside of the floor ; 
the resting-surface is very narrow. The entire 
underside of foot and floor was reserved. 


A. Two youths facing. The one on the left 
stands beside a column and holds out a lyre 
to his friend, who is bundled up in his himation 
and leans forward on his stick. The first youth 
wears a plain fillet in applied color. 


B. A youth holds out his right hand toward 
a woman, who turns to look back at him; she 
has been moving, or is about to move, right. 
Between them is a stool covered with a cushion ; 
a sash hangs on the wall. The youth wears the 
same kind of fillet as his counterpart on A. 
Relief contour for his chin, but none detectable 
elsewhere. Stopped meander below the figure 
scenes ; a continuous band of egg pattern above. 

The glaze on the outside has fired variously 
from black to reddish-brown, and much of it 
has peeled; the relief lines in particular have 
almost completely disappeared, leaving furrows 
behind them in the surface of the vase: a 
fairly tenacious red wash is prominent on the 
reserved areas; the clay is a pale buff. These 
characteristics produce an effect which recalls 
Corinthian imitations of Attic red-figure ; they 
can however be paralleled on Attic black glazed 
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vases where the clay occasionally fires to an 
equally pale color and the glaze tends to peel. 
In such cases, the miltos wash of the reserved 
areas stands out in sharp contrast to the color 
of the clay, as it does in our krater. 

So far as can be judged from the ruinous 
condition of the surface the drawing was of 
respectable quality. The subject matter and the 
style find parallels among the works of the 
school of Makron. 


7. Fragment of red-figured bell-krater. Pl. 25. 


P 21405. Pres. H. 0.10m.; estimated D. of 
rim 0.30m. Several joining fragments pre- 
serve a small part of rim and wall. On the rim 
is a leaf-wreath, simply drawn. The leaves 
have no mid-rib and no connection with the 
stem, and their outer edges are cut off in a 
straight line along the borders. 

In the figure scene, the head and upper part 
of the body of a bearded reveller, wearing a 
woolen fillet, but otherwise apparently nude. 
He looks left, his left arm is drawn back, and 
his head is inclined. In the field in front of 
him can be seen the top of a lyre, either to be 
thought of as hanging on the wall or being 
held by another member of the party. 

Relief contour for the arms and cross-piece 
of the lyre, but not for the struts at the end. In 
the figure of the komast some relief contour 
appears along the forearm, but only as a con- 
tinuation of lines used for interior details. 
Space has been left for the ear, but it was 
never drawn in. Dilute glaze for the zigzags on 
the fillet and for the plain lines that separate 
them. The black glaze on the outside is dull, 
on the inside good. There is a narrow reserved 
band just inside the rim and another lower 
down, at a level corresponding to the top of the 
figure scene. 


8. Fragmentary red-figured bell-krater with 
lugs. Pl. 25 and Fig. 1. 

P 21375. D. of rim 0.30m. Almost all of 

the rim is preserved, one of the lugs and part 

of each of the figured scenes, joining the rim; 


nothing of the base. (The photographs show 
the wall fragments separately, without the rim.) 

On each side, youths conversing. A. On the 
left, the head and chest of a youth who faces 
right. He wears a himation and holds a lyre. 
Of his companion there remains only a trace 
of the hair over the forehead. In the back- 
ground between them, a cross: a glazed dot on 
each of the arms and one at the center (on this 
object see H. R. W. Smith in CV A, University 
of California, fasc. 1, pp. 41-42, text to pl. 36, 
1). B. On the left, the lower half of a male 
figure wrapped in a himation. On the right, 
a similar figure; only his head and chest are 
preserved. Between the two figures, a strigil. 
Relief contours only for the lyre and cross on 
A. Above the picture is a band of stubby 
tongues. The glaze is occasionally mottled with 
red. Note that over each extant head the con- 
tour stripe trespasses on the upper border. 

On the shape, see Smith in CVA, San 
Francisco, fasc. 1, pp. 44-45, text to pl. 22. 
With respect to the style, the contrast between 
the heads on the two sides of the vase is strik- 
ing enough to make the attribution of both 
figures to the same painter dubious, were they 
not firmly joined to one and the same rim. 
The youth with the lyre represents the classical 
period; the other, on the back, still belongs to 
the period just passed. Either two different 
people, an older and a younger, worked on the 
vase, or else the painter of both sides, living 
in a transitional period, painted each in a dif- 
ferent mood. 


9. Red-figured oinochoe with twisted handle; 
inscribed. Pl. 26 and Fig. 1. 

P 21860. H. 0.205 m.; greatest D. 0.18 m.; 
D. of foot 0.093 m. Missing fragments of the 
body, including much of the figured scene. 

Ring foot, finely profiled; flat resting sur- 
face; inner face concave, and offset from 
underside of floor. Rounded body. Short, 
slightly concave neck. The rim is essentially 
circular in plan, but on each side, near the 
handle, there is a slight upward indentation, 
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faintly suggesting a trefoil lip. The upper sur- 
face of the rim is flat, and slopes in. Twisted 
handle, rooted in body and rim; a finger-mark 
at its base. The two elements of the handle 


divide near the rim and proceed separately along 
it a short distance; the space between them is 


solid. 
The figured scene is enclosed as follows: 


Fic. 1. No. 8 Red-figured Bell-krater, No. 9 Base of Red-figured Oinochoe, Nos. 42-43 Oinochoe 
Bases, No. 57 Black-glazed Kothon, Nos. 72.73 Bases of Bowls, No. 82 Fragment of Public Measure, 
No. 122 Shallow Brazier. 


above by tongues; below by stopped meander 
and nine square checkers; on each side by a 
narrow reserved band. The panel is off center 
with reference to the handle. 

Parts of three figures are preserved. On the 
left is a goat-man, who has leaped high into the 


air, his right foot forward, his left foot back. 
There remain parts from shoulder and back, 
the tail, the buttocks, parts of upper legs and 
left calf, both feet, and the left hand,» in=the 
center a goddess rises from the earth: there are 
left only some lines of her drapery. On the 
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right was a second goat-man: there are pre- 
served only a few lines from his horns. Above 
the horns are the faint traces of letters: 
ox[t]prav (see Pl. 26). I should prefer to 
take this as a simple description of the action 
rather than as a name. Relief contours for all 
extant parts of the figure scene, and also for 
the reserved bands that enclose it. 

In places on the exterior the glaze is worn 
and faded. On the exterior of the neck there 
is good black glaze; on the interior of the body, 
it is thin and brownish-black, except for a bare 
space around the shoulder. The undersurface 
of the foot and floor is reserved. 

The treatment of the subject is essentially 
the same as on the Boston skyphos, 01. 8032, 
by the Penthesilea Painter (H. Diepolder, Der 
Penthesilea-maler, Leipzig, 1936, pl. 22; ARV, 
p. 588, 103). The goddess will be either Aphro- 
dite or Persephone. It is not possible to decide 
with assurance between the two. Robert once 
argued, in Archdologischen Médrchen, Berlin, 
1886, p. 195, that the simple dress of the Bos- 
ton figure was inappropriate to Persephone. 
And we may, with some reason, expect this 
goddess to be clothed like a queen and to wear 
a crown. This is the manner in which she is 
represented in two fifth century anodoi where 
inscriptions remove all doubt about her identity : 
the bell-krater, New York 28. 57.23 (G. M. A. 
Richter and L. F. Hall, Red-figured Athenian 
Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New Haven, 1936, pp. 156-158, pl. 124; ARV, 
p. 651, 1), and the calyx-krater, Dresden 350 
(F. Brommer, Satyroi, Wurzburg, 1937, p. 64; 
ARV, p. 699, 67). In two inscribed scenes, on 
the other hand, where the goddess is certainly 
Aphrodite her dress is plain and her attitude 
ingenuous rather than stately: white-ground 
pyxis, Ancona (Rivista del R. Istituto d’ Arche- 
ologia e Storia dell’ Arte, VIII, 1940, p. 52, fig. 
7; ARV, p. 588, 113); pelike, Rhodes 12454 
(CHA, Rhodes, fasc..1) II1 Top 1) 2-3 pl, 
1; ARV, p. 720, 2). In the latter, Aphrodite is 
attended by Hermes and Pan, and her dress 
and pose are similar to those of the goddess on 


the Boston skyphos. On the pyxis at Ancona 
she is attended by Eros, and the action takes 
place in the presence of Peitho, Charis, Zeus, 
and Hera. This pyxis is by the Penthesilea 
Painter (ARV, p. 588, no. 113), ie. by the 
same hand as the Boston skyphos. That the 
same painter should treat the same incident in 
two completely different ways may perhaps 
seem unusual, but is by no means impossible. 
I incline therefore to the view that the goddess 
on the Boston skyphos and also on No. 9 is 
Aphrodite. The accidents of survival may have 
deprived us of the key to an exact solution of 
the problem: we would gladly exchange the 
extant inscription for one that may have stood 
in the space, now missing, above the goddess’ 
head. 

References to the pertinent literature on 
anodos scenes of the fifth century are conven- 
iently assembled by Henri Metzger in Les 
représentations dans la céramique attique du 
IVe siecle (Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 172), Paris, 1951, 
pp. 69-70, 72 ff., and 232-233. Two of the 
scenes, however, that he identifies as the birth 
of Aphrodite (op. cit., p. 72, n. 3) should 
strictly be placed in the optional category: the 
Boston skyphos, and the cup, Villa Giulia 50320 
(Arch. Anz., XLITI, 1928; col. 167, fig. 29; 
ARV, p. 556, no. 5). See also Rumpf, “ Ana- 
dyomene,” in Jahrbuch, LXV-LXVI, 1950-51, 
pp. 166-174. 

What is left of the drawing is extremely fine, 
especially so the hand of the goat-man, which 
has a delicacy scarcely compatible with his 
nature. There are hands in this style on several 
of the works of the Chicago Painter, e. g. the 
Boston oinochoe 13.191 (L. D. Caskey, Attic 
Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1931, pl. 18, no. 42; ARV, p. 409, 33), 
the left hand of the figure on the right. 

We have found no parallel for the shape. 
The closest comparisons are again with works 
decorated by the Chicago Painter, viz. his four 
oinochoai in Boston (Caskey, op. cit. pl. 18). 
The moulding of the foot of our oinochoe (Fig. 
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1) is very nearly identical with that of Boston 
Loek9r 


10. Red-figured oinochoe: shape 3 (chous). 
PinZG: 

P 21866. H. to handle 0.178 m.; D. as re- 
stored 0.135m. Missing part of the lip and 
about half the body. 

Echinus foot, its inner face slightly convex. 
Tall body. Handle ridged in lower half, seg- 
mental in upper; rooted in body and lip. 

Of the figured scene there are remains of 
only the lower and the right-hand border: the 
former consists of stopped meander and cross 
squares; the latter is a plain reserved line. On 
one side of the vase the glaze is good black; 
on the other it is dull, mottled with red, and 
partly worn. Interior thinly glazed. Entire 
underside of foot and floor reserved; its sur- 
face is finely finished. 

It seems reasonably certain that no alien 
fragment has been inserted in this restoration, 
and that each fragment occupies its proper 
place. The figure scene, therefore, must have 
been unusually narrow, and placed unusually 
high. For a similar arrangement cf. G. Van 
Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, Leyden, 1951, 
p. 188, no. 961 bis and fig. 373, there dated 
to about 450 B.c. 

Scraps from several other red-figured choes 
were noted in the well. 


11. Red-figured skyphos, type A. Pl. 26. 


P 21348. H. 0.143 m.; D. of rim as restored 
0.175 m.; of foot 0.115 m. Missing one handle, 
a small part of the base, and about half the 
wall and rim. 

Rounded ring foot, with convex inner face; 
resting-surface and underside of floor reserved ; 
at the center of the underside a small glazed 
circle and perhaps once also a dot—the surface 
it would have occupied is now chipped. 

A. A woman dressed in chiton and himation 
stands facing right, holding out a flute case 
toward a man who wears a himation and leans 
on a stick. His head and the upper part of his 


body are missing. The woman’s hair is short, 
and about it she wears an ivy wreath, indi- 
cated in applied color which is now very dim. 
It may appear from the photograph that the 
corner of the lower eyelid turns down; actually 
it is the prolongation of the line of the pupil 
that produces this effect. 


Relief contours for the woman’s face, throat 
and hand. 


B. Again, two figures. Of the one on the 
left there remains only a tiny scrap, perhaps 
from the back of the himation but at any rate 
about the level of the hips. Facing this figure, 
on the right, is a woman wearing chiton and 
himation: her head and the front of her body 
are missing. 

Reserved ground-line; a reserved groove at 
the outer junction of wall and foot. 


12. Red-figured kantharos. Pl. 27. 


P 21376. Pres. H. 0.075 m.; D. at rim 0.109 
m. One fragment preserves about half the 
upper part of the bowl and a bit of the ad- 
jacent portion of the lower, also one handle 
and a trace of the upper root of the other. 

The shape was either type B, or sessile with 
low handles; cf. respectively CVA, British 
Museum, fasc. 4, III I c, pls. 34, 3 and 32, 17. 
The lower handle-root is set unusually high, 
almost entirely in the upper member of the 
bowl. 

A satyr runs right holding a thyrsos in his 
left hand. Relief contours for both thighs, the 
upper arms, and the back, chest, and stomach. 
The spirit is that of the Sotades Painter but 
the execution is more summary than his. Note, 
however, the rendering of the thyrsos: black 
leaves on a reserved ground, with large leaves 
in the central row, and dots along the outside, 
and compare the thyrsoi on the kantharos by 
the Sotades Painter in Goluchow, J. D. Beazley, 
Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928, pls. 15- 
16 (ARY, p. 451, 6). 
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13. Red-figured stemless cup. Pl. 27. 

P 21347. Diameter of foot 0.037m. One 
fragment preserves more than half the low 
ring foot and part of the floor. 

The outer face of the foot tapers, the inner 
is convex; resting surface and underside of 
floor reserved. The handle space was appar- 
ently also reserved. 

In the tondo, a satyr, moving or about to 
move left, but looking back right. On the 
ground at the left, the pointed end of a drinking 
horn. Relief contour only for the torso. The 
border is a meander pattern. 

Here as in No. 12, there is the spirit of the 
Sotades Painter: for the stance compare again 
the Goluchow kantharos. But here too the 
anatomy is rendered much more simply. The 
shape was a favorite among those artists who 


worked in the manner of the Sotades Painter 
(ARI, pp. 452-457). 


14. Wall fragment of red-figured cup. Pl. 27. 

P 21861. Max. dim. 0.078 m. 

The outside preserves the middle part of the 
body of a draped male figure facing left, part 
of the staff on which he leans, and, behind him, 
some of the handle ornament. Nothing remains 
of the medallion inside. 

Relief contours for the floral ornament only, 
but not, however, for its detached elements. 


15. Red-figured lekythos. Pl. 25. 

P 21356. Pres. H. 0.055m. A single frag- 
ment from the body preserves the figure of a 
woman from the waist down. 

She wears chiton and himation and runs left, 
holding in her right hand what may have been 
a torch: the end that protrudes from her hand 
bears three strokes of dilute glaze, apparently 
to indicate a wrapping of some sort. A reserved 
ground line; no relief contours. Compare a 
lekythos by the Seireniske Painter in Cairo 
(C. C. Edgar, Catalogue général des antiquités 
égyptiennes du Musée du Caire: Greek Vases, 
Cairo, 1911, pl. 12, 26.208; ARV, p. 487, 50). 


16. Fragmentary red-figured squat lekythos 

(i eal ere 

P 22050. a) Pres. H. 0.09m.; D. of base 
0.145 m. Four joining fragments preserve most 
of the base and a small part of the walls of a 
closed vessel. b) Pres. H. 0.07 m. Four join- 
ing fragments preserve part of the neck and 
shoulder, including a handle root. 

The association of a) and b) seems probable, 
but cannot be regarded as certain. 

Ring foot, spreading above, rounded below; 
sloping inner face. Round body; flattish shoul- 
der ; narrow neck. Handle rooted above in base 
of neck. 

Of the figure scene parts are preserved of 
the upper and lower borders, together with the 
left leg and part of the himation of a man who 
runs right. No relief contours. The lower 
border consists of stopped meander punctuated 
by a cross square. The upper border is an egg 
and dot pattern. A low ridge separates it from 
the shoulder above. 

Soft buff clay. Black glaze, partly fired red. 
The interior and the undersurface are unglazed. 


17. Skyphos, type B (glaux). 
Figez. 

P 21862. Pres. H. 0.032 m.; D. of foot 0.062 
m. Missing all but the base and the start of 
the walls. 

Ring foot, rounded on the outside, convex on 
the inside; for its profile see Fig. 2. The feet 
and tail feathers of both owls are preserved, 
and parts of the olive branches. Relief lines 
only for inner details. The resting surface and 
the underside of the floor are reserved; the 
inner face of the foot is glazed. 

A good selection of whole examples of this 
well known class is published in CVA, Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum (Band 1), pl. 44, 
and references to the pertinent literature will 
be found in the accompanying text, p. 35. 


PI 2 Fea 


18. Black-figured cup. Pl. 28. 


P 21863 a and b. a) Pres. H. 0.052m.; D. 
of foot 0.08m.; b) max. dim. 0.117m. Two 
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fragments, mended from four, preserve the 
foot, the stem, and part of the bowl. 

The stem spreads broadly into the foot, the 
outer edge of which is slightly concave; within 
the resting surface the inner face rises gently 
toward the hollow of the stem. In the tondo, 
a Nike, her knees bent as in flight. Her body 
is preserved from the waist down, also the ends 
of her wings. She wears a chiton with overfold. 
Incised lines for feathers and for folds of gar- 
ment. The tondo is bounded by two narrow 
reserved bands. 

On the exterior a group of three figures: a 
draped figure stands facing right toward an 
armed duel; the left-hand combatant strides 
right, wielding either sword or spear, and car- 
rying a shield or an animal’s skin; his oppo- 
nent falls back right. Crude incision for folds 
of clothing and for some anatomical details. 
Reserved bands around the bottom. 

The glaze has fired variously from red to 
black, usually with a brownish cast. The outer 
edge of the foot is reserved and reddened ; 
some chips are observable here that existed 
before the red wash was applied. The resting 
surface of the foot is reserved, the inner face 
glazed, and the hollow of the stem reserved. 


19. Black-figured cup fragment. PI. 28. 

P 21864. Pres. H. 0.05 m.; max. dim. 0.135 
m. A single fragment preserves part of the 
bowl and the start of the stem. 

Of the figure scenes on the exterior one is 
missing completely; of the other there remain 
the lower parts of two figures, one draped, the 
other nude, apparently in combat; possibly 
Athena and a giant. To the left and right are 
bits of palmette ornament; some careless in- 
cision; a reserved band beneath the figure 
scene. The glaze has fired black to brown. The 


underside of the floor is reserved and bears a | 


glazed dot and circle. The interior of the stem 
is in black glaze, with the exception of a nar- 
row reserved band at its junction with the floor. 
Extant exterior wholly glazed. This fragment 
almost certainly came from a short-stemmed 


cup like the one illustrated in CV A, University 
or Calitornia, tasca ly plax Ville 2 lheresis 
an example also at the Agora, P 15009, from 
a deposit dated 500-470 B.c. 


20. Black-figured fragment. Pl. 28. 

P 21865. Max. dim. 0.064 m. 

A single fragment, perhaps from the shoulder 
of an oinochoe, preserves part of a satyr who 
moves right and looks back left. There are 
strokes of applied color: two on his hair, the 
upper white and the lower red, and another 
(red) on his beard. Crude incision. On the 
left edge of the fragment, opposite the satyr’s 
head, is a bit of black glaze, possibly the out- 
stretched hand of another figure. Interior 
thinly glazed. On the reserved portions of the 
exterior a lustrous wash of dilute glaze. 


21. Black-figured pattern lekythos. Pl. 28. 


P 21362. Pres. H. 0.145 m.; D. at shoulder 
0.05 m. Missing the foot. 

On the shoulder, a double row of rays. On 
the body, on a white ground, an ivy pattern, 
bounded above and below by lattice work; two 
reserved bands below the pattern zone. Black 
glaze, partly fired reddish-brown and worn, on 
the mouth (except its flat upper surface), the 
back of the handle, and the base. Remains of 
red wash on shoulder and neck. The black 
glaze of the pattern zone has largely worn off, 
so also the white ground, leaving the surface a 
pale cream color. 

No. 21 resembles the pattern lekythoi of the 
Beldam workshop (C. H. E. Haspels, Aftic 
Black-figured Lekythoi, Paris, 1936, pp. 181- 
182, 187). “ The Beldam pattern-lekythoi must 
have begun about 470, and gone on at least till 
the middle of the century.” (op. cit. p. 187). 
There are examples also at the Agora from 
deposits later than the middle of the century, 
e. g. P 2284, from the third quarter (Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 476, fig. 1, no. 7; p. 480, fig. 4 and 
p. 500). P2284 is taller than ours, with a 
slighter body and a thicker neck. Also from 
deposits of the third quarter of the century: 
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P 5275, P5285, and P6527; and from a de- 
posit of the end of the century, P 16962. 


22. Black-figured palmette lekythos. PI. 28. 


P 21346. Pres. H. 0.12 m.; D. at shoulder 
0.054 m. Missing mouth, handle, and foot. 

On the shoulder, a double row of rays. On 
the body, on a white ground, upright palmettes. 
Two reserved bands below the palmette zone. 
Palmettes and white ground are both largely 
worn away. 

For a well preserved example in the same 
style as ours, see CV A, San Francisco, fasc. 1, 
p. 33 and pl. 12,3. Our lekythos shows on the 
shoulder and neck the same “high gloss and 
deeper brown” as the lekythos in San Francisco. 

On palmette lekythoi generally, see Haspels, 
op. cit., pp. 185-186. 

There were fragments in the well of at least 
ten more lekythoi. In some, the bodies are plain 
black. The shoulder fragments show usually 
a double row of rays, but two have an inner 
row of short rays with crude palmettes outside. 
Besides these there were two small red-figured 
scraps, apparently from separate lekythoi. 


23. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. Pl. 
29. 

P 21888. H. 0.10 m.; est. D. of rim 0.14 m.; 
D. of foot 0.066m. Missing one handle and 
about half of wall and rim. 

Low spreading foot, with sharp outer edge. 
In the extant handle the right root is higher 
than the left. There is a reserved zone around 
the body just above the foot, containing single- 
line rays. Also reserved are the following: a 
narrow band around the inside of the lip; the 
inside of the handles and the handle-zone; the 
underside of the floor, which bears two glazed 
circles and a dot. There are two bands in 
applied red around the body just below the 
handles. 

The glaze for the most part is good, but has 
faded to a dull brown and peeled slightly in a 
band of irregular width around the upper part 
of the outside. 


24. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. PI. 
29. 

P 21890. H. 0.092 m.; est. D. of rim 0.11 m. ; 
D. of foot 0.066 m. Missing both handles (save 
for the roots of one), and about a third of the 
wall and rim. 

There is a plain reserved zone around the 
lower part of the body, including also the upper 
part of the foot. In other respects the decora- 
tion is the same as that of No. 23. 

The glaze on the lower two-thirds of the ex- 
terior is a dull brown, on the upper third good 
black—the result of stacking. There is a sharp 
line of division between the two areas. 


25. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. Pl. 
29 and Fig. 2. 

P 21891. H. 0.09m.; D. of rim 0.11 m.; of 
foot 0.063 m. Missing one handle and about a 
third of the wall and rim. 

In the extant handle the right root is slightly 
higher than the left. 

The underside of the floor is reserved and 
bears two glazed circles and a dot. There is a 
narrow reserved band around the outer edge of 
the resting surface. Otherwise the skyphos is 
glazed all over. There are no bands of applied 
red. 


26. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type. Pl. 
Fae 

P 21892. H. 0.065 m.; est. D. of rim 0.07 m.; 
D. of foot 0.048m. Missing one handle, and 
about half the wall and rim; of the other handle 
only the roots remain. 

Like the preceding, but much smaller: its 
capacity is less than a third of that of No. 25. 

The skyphoi of Corinthian type from the well 
exhibit three familiar schemes of decoration 
(cf. Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 506). The essential 
distinction exists in the area around the lower 
part of the body. Group 1 has here a reserved 
zone containing single line rays. In Group 2 
this space is wholly reserved (in the published 
example, No, 24, the reserved area includes also 
the upper part of the foot, but this is unusual ). 
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Fic. 2. No. 17 Red-figured Glaux, Nos. 25, 27, 28 Black-glazed Skyphoi, No. 48 Fragments of 
Black-glazed Pelike, No. 199 Black-glazed Stemless Cup. 
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Group 3 is glazed all over, with the exception 
of the underside of the floor and occasionally 
also the outer edge of the resting surface of 
the foot. In all three types red wash was com- 
monly applied to all the reserved areas. 

Of Group 1, represented here by No. 23, 
there were fragments in the well of at least 18; 
of Group 2, No. 24, at least 10; and of Group 
3, Nos. 25 and 26, at least 11. This shape is 
clearly the most popular among the various 
drinking cups present in the well, making up, 
as it does, about a third of the total number of 
cups of all types. 

Remarks on the chronological development 
of the shape will be found in the passage just 
cited in Hesperia, and again in Hesperia, V, 
1936, pp. 340-1; VI, 1937, pp. 273-4; and 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 319-20. The present examples 
fall naturally into the place appropriate to the 
middle of the fifth century. Their profiles are a 
good deal like those of the skyphoi from the 
well of the third quarter of the century pub- 
lished in Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 505-6. In 
some of the later examples, however, the 
handles, by comparison with ours, seem fragile ; 
the foot also is commonly less substantial. For 
the contraction of the wall at the foot in the 
later skyphoi contrast No. 25 from this well 
with no. 26 of the later well, ibid., p. 506, fig. 
23, or with Hesperia XVIII, 1949, p. 320, 
Geer. 

The proportion of the diameter of base to 
height is here roughly two to three, except in 
No. 26, which is unusually small (though not 
a miniature): there the proportion is three to 
four. 

At the opposite extreme in size is a frag- 
mentary skyphos (uncatalogued) with single- 
line rays, the diameter of whose base measures 
0.096 m., or exactly twice that of No. 26. 


27. Black-glazed skyphos. Pl. 29 and Fig. 2. 

P 21893. H. as restored 0.084m.; D. of 
rim as restored 0.107 m.; D. of base 0.06 m. 
Missing most of the rim, and over half the 
wall; one handle-root is preserved. 


Low foot in two degrees, the upper spread- 
ing, the lower convex; a narrow flat resting 
surface; the inner face is broad and concave, 
and is offset neatly from the underside of the 
floor. Glazed all over, except for the resting- 
surface of the foot and the underside of the 
floor: the latter bears two glazed circles and a 
dot. A fragment was noted of one other 
skyphos with a similar foot. 

No. 27 has some points in common with both 
the Corinthian type and type B (glaux), but 
its unusual foot marks it off from each. In 
skyphoi of Corinthian type there is no dis- 
tinction, as here, between the resting-surface 
and the inner face of the foot, the two making 
up one continuous convex curve. In No. 17 
on the other hand, a type B skyphos from this 
well, the foot is stout, and both inner and outer 
faces are convex. The wall of No. 27 bulges 
somewhat in the manner of type B skyphoi, but 
unlike them it has a double curve, becoming 
concave as it nears the foot. 

The glaze is excellent and uniform, and the 
inner face of the foot is finely moulded. The 
glazed concave moulding found here is dis- 
cussed by Corbett in Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, 
p. 301 (see especially note 12). It occurs 
earlier than he believed, however, e.g. in P 
10751, a semi-glazed one-handler from an 
Agora deposit of the early fifth century, in 
addition to the examples from this well. For 
the same moulding, unglazed, cf. No. 48, Fig. 2. 

No. 27 may be taken as a conscious vari- 
ation from the accepted repertoire of shapes. 
It seems clear that an elegant variation was in- 
tended, and, so far as one can judge, was actu- 
ally achieved. 


28 Black-glazed skyphos. Pl. 29 and Hig ca. 

P 22054. H. 0.08m.; D. of rim as restored 
0.098 m.; D. of foot 0.056 m. Missing about a 
third, including both handles; the position of 
one handle-root is indicated, 

Rounded ring foot, higher on one side than 
on the other; flat resting surface; inner face 
convex. Black glaze, largely fired red, especially 
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on the inside, and partly worn. The extant por- 
tions are glazed all over, except for the resting 
surface and underside of floor; the latter bears 
at its center a small circle and dot. 

This skyphos, like No. 27, is another variant, 
combining features of two separate types: its 
foot resembles that of the type A skyphos; its 
profile is like that of the Corinthian type. 


29. Black-glazed skyphos, type A. Pl. 29. 


P2i377, 190.143 m5 D: of mm 0.1/7 m:; 
of foot 0.12m. Missing only a small fragment 
of the wall and a few chips. 

In each of the handles the right root is some- 
what higher than the left, and the handles 
appear twisted or lopsided, perhaps the conse- 
quence of “careless handling before firing ”’ 
(cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 317). 

Underside of floor reserved, with three glazed 
circles and a dot. Glaze unevenly fired and 
partly worn; remains of red pigment inside at 
the bottom. 


30. Black-glazed skyphos, type A. Pl. 29. 


P 21894. H. 0.089 m.; estimated D. of rim 
0.11m.; D. of foot 0.075m. Missing both 
handles and about half of wall and rim. 

On the reserved underside of the floor there 
is a large incised circle and a small glazed circle 
and dot. Glaze unevenly fired, and partly peeled 
and worn. 

There were fragments in the well of not less 
than 30 other skyphoi of this shape, some of 
which were figured, cf. No. 11. It stands next 
in popularity after the skyphos of Corinthian 
type. The two examples described here illu- 
strate the two extremes of size. Red wash is 
regularly applied to the reserved underside of 
the floor, and there is often, but not invariably, 
a reserved groove at the junction of body and 
foot. The development of the shape is dis- 
cussed in Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 340-1 and 
XVIII, 1949, p. 317. For further remarks 
thereon and for a fine series of illustrations see 
H. R. W. Smith, Der Lewismaler, Leipzig, 
1939. 


31. Black-glazed skyphos. Pl. 29. 


P 21895. H. 0.073 m.; D. of rim, as restored, 
0.10m. About half preserved, including the 
base, one handle, and part of the rim. 

Spreading foot, roughly scored along the out- 
side, as if from careless potting ; resting surface 
and inner face of foot continuous but irregular, 
varying from convex to sloping; underside of 
floor convex. 

Rim flat on top, projecting outwards. Hori- 
zontal strap handles, rooted in the shoulder and 
uptilted. 

Along the fractures the fabric is usually a 
greenish gray. The glaze has fired variously 
dull gray, dark brown, and red, and some has 
peeled. Reserved: the top of the rim, which 
bears glazed transverse strokes, now mostly 
worn off; a band around the exterior at the 
level of the handles; the outer edge of the 
resting surface; a narrow band around the 
inner junction of foot and floor. 

This skyphos has several features that are 
strange in a fifth century context, viz. the level 
at which the reserved zone occurs, the shape of 
the handle, and the flat rim. There is a similar, 
though not identical, skyphos from an Agora 
deposit of the latter part of the century, P 
18920. In addition to these two, the profiles of 
which bear a general resemblance to that of the 
Corinthian type, there is a third skyphos, P 
17121 (No. 198 below), also from a deposit 
of the latter part of the fifth century, that has 
some points in common, e. g. the reserved zone 
at the handle-level, and the flat rim. No. 198, 
however, has the foot and general profile of a 
type A skyphos. Its handles, too, are heavy and 
rounded, like those of type A, but unlike them 
are set down in the reserved zone, well below 
the rim. 

Despite their individual differences these three 
skyphoi form a group, the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of which are the flat, slightly pro- 
jecting rim, the uptilted handles, and the re- 
served zone high up on the body. The origins 
of the group are at least as early as the seventh 
century. To trace back the line of descent we 
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may begin with the flat-bottomed skyphos, 
Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 320 and pl. 47, no. 251; 
where we find all three characteristics cited 
above. This skyphos dates in the early fifth 
century, and there were several others like it 
in the same deposit. Similar skyphoi are known 
at Athens from the sixth century and also from 
the seventh. There are three inventoried ex- 
amples at the Agora from sixth century de- 
posits: P 13355, P 14697, and P 17843, and 
others have come from the north slope of the 
Acropolis: Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 181, fig. 18 
(AP 968), and p. 216, fig. 49 (AP 1086) ; IX, 
1940, p. 252, fig. 55, no. 314. Broneer has 
pointed out their subgeometric character (Hes- 
peria, VII, 1938, p. 216), and their forerunners 
in the seventh century are discussed by Rodney 
Young in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 413-414 
(fig. 1) and 422-423, nos. D 4-5, and again in 
A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, p. 43 (fig. 28), Grave 
lonaicand: p. 4571 hp. -31),+ Grave, 59,2. ein 
addition to the characteristics listed above, there 
is another that appears frequently, but not in- 
variably, on these skyphoi, from the earliest 
to the latest, viz, transverse glazed strokes on 
the rim. It should be noted too that from early 
to late they are all approximately of the same 
size. The group of three with which we began 
represents the end of a long and remarkably 
conservative tradition. Some of its features 
have been retained, but the flat bottom has been 
superseded by a contemporary form of foot, 
and the profile has been altered to conform. 
There is, however, a flat-bottomed example, 
P 5455, from an Agora well, the contents of 
which date to the third quarter of the fifth 
century. 


32. Black-glazed cup. Not illustrated. 

P 21880. Pres. H. 0.065 m.; estimated D. 
of rim 0.13m. About half complete; the foot 
is missing. 

Hollow stem, curving without interruption 
into the bowl. Handle rather square across the 
end, Flaring rim, offset from bowl. All ex- 
tant portions are glazed, except the hollow of 


the stem. The glaze is often dull gray, some- 
times red. 

The shape is a familiar one in Agora deposits 
of the second quarter of the century: cf. Hes- 
peria, V, 1936, pp. 336 ff., fig. 4; Supplement 
IV, p. 127, fig. 94a. 


33. Foot of stemmed cup. Pl. 30. 


P 21881. D. 0.063 m. 

One fragment preserves the foot and an 
indication of the stem. 

The outer edge of the foot is concave. Its 
inner face is gently convex, with a shallow 
groove around the outer circumference. The 
stem was apparently closed. All in black glaze. 

Fragments of four or five other stemmed 
cups were noted, in addition to the one that 
follows. In our well this shape is much out- 
numbered by the stemless type. 


34. Black-glazed cup. Pl. 30. 


P 21878a and b. H. as restored 0.105 m.; 
D. of rim as restored 0.122 m. 


a). Five joining fragments preserve about 
half the bowl and one handle of a round-bodied 
cup with flaring rim. The glaze has fired red, 
except for a black patch on the exterior. Much 
of the glaze has peeled, and the surfaces here 
and along the fractures are soft and wear easily. 


b). One fragment from the stem, probably 
but not certainly from the same cup as a). At 
its top there is a heavy moulded ring separated 
from the lower part of the stem by a narrow 
groove. The stem spreads into the foot, the 
edge of which is not preserved. The hollow of 
the stem is tube-like and does not diminish to 
a cone. The groove below the moulded ring is 
reserved, and there is a narrow reserved border 
at the upper boundary of the ring. Glaze and 
fabric as in a). 

A cup from an Agora deposit of the second 
half of the century, P 16535, is similar to No. 
34 in having a rounded bowl, and a moulded 
ring at the top of the stem, but in P 16535 the 
bowl is deeper, the handles are heavier, and the 
stem is shorter. Cf. also H. Bloesch, Formen 
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Attischer Schalen, Berne, 1940, pl. 39, 2a. Ex- 
amples dating from the second quarter of the 
fifth century were found in the North Cemetery 
at Corinth. The remarkable feature of No. 34 
is the great height of the stem, the proportions 
of which may be felt to demand a larger bowl. 
On the other hand the similarities, between a) 
and b), of clay and firing are most convincing. 


35. Large black-glazed stemless cup. Not illu- 
strated; see below. 

P 21884. Pres. H. 0.065 m.; D. of foot 0.095 
m. Missing all the rim and much of the wall; 
a stump from one handle is preserved. 

Substantial ring foot, with broad resting sur- 
face and convex inner face. Broad open bowl. 
Horizontal handles, uptilted. Excellent black 
glaze. Reserved: the handle zone; the resting 
surface; the underside of the floor, which bears 
two small circles and a dot. 

There are fragments from at least half a 
dozen other cups or bowls in the same fabric. 
They show the same profile of the foot and the 
same quality of execution. The surfaces are 
finely finished ; the glaze is a uniform and glossy 
black ; the reserved areas bear a clear and even 
red wash. Unfortunately no rim fragments 
have been recognized. From an Agora deposit 
of the second quarter of the century, however, 
there are several large stemless cups that bear 
a close resemblance to No. 35. The profile 
drawing of one of these, P 19405 (see No. 199 
below), is published here, Fig. 2, to suggest 
the original appearance of No. 35. Note, in 
the foot, the characteristic groove that separates 
the upper member from the lower, and also the 
broad curve of the inner face. These features 
are found also in a red-figured fragmentary 
stemless cup at the Agora, P 1873, from the 
group of London E 113 (ARI, p. 778, 3). 


36. Black-glazed stemless cup. Pl. 29. 

P 21882. H. 0.041 m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.125m.; of foot 0.049m. About half pre- 
served, including all the foot, one handle, and 
part of the rim. 


Low ring foot, with narrow resting surface. 
The handle is rounded at the end, and rises 
above the level of the flaring rim, which is offset 
from the body. The following areas are re- 
served: the inside of the handle and the handle 
zone ; a scraped groove at the outer junction of 
foot and body; the resting surface; the under- 
side of the floor, which bears two thick con- 
centric circles and a dot. 


37. Black-glazed stemless cup. Pl. 29. 


P 21883. H. 0.04m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.13 m.; of foot 0.05 m. About half preserved, 
including the foot, part of the rim, and the 
stump of one handle. 

The offset rim is concave, and there is no 
groove at the junction of foot and body; other- 
wise like No. 36. On the underside the outer 
of the two circles is thin and faint. 

Bases of a dozen other stemless cups of this 
type were noted from the well, in addition to 
the red-figured example No. 13. The foot is 
regularly tiny, and there is much variety in the 
treatment of the underside, i. e. in the number, 
size, and spacing of the glazed circles. For 
other Agora examples see Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
20077 los, 34-35 \V 71936, p. 339, fig. /4 NV; 
1946, p. 319 and pl. 63, nos. 240-242; XVIII, 
1949, p. 331 and pl. 93, no. 76; XX, 1951, p. 
219 and pl. 73, no. 1. In the early fifth century 
these cups have a flat base; by the middle of 
the century this has been superseded by the 
ring foot. 


38. Black-glazed kantharos, sessile, with high 
handles. Pl. 29. 


P 21877. H. to rim 0.10m.; D. of rim 0.13 
m.; of foot 0.08 m. Missing fragments of body, 
rim, and handles. 

Foot in two degrees, the upper spreading, 
the lower disk-like; flat resting surface; the 
inner face of the foot slopes up steeply to meet 
the convex underside of the floor. 

The body consists of a short spreading lower 
wall and a slightly concave upper wall that join 
to form a sharp keel. From this point of junc- 
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tion spring the strap handles, which rise in a 
loop above the rim. There is an oblique cross- 
piece between rim and handle, and lower down, 
on the outside of each handle, a finger-rest. 
The lip is rounded toward the outside. Glazed 
all over, except for the following reserved 
areas: the lower degree of the foot; its resting- 
surface; and the underside of the floor, which 
bears two concentric glazed circles. The glaze 
has fired in various shades of brown, from near 
black to near red, and is partly peeled. The 
fabric is thin and hard, and the color of the 
clay varies between light brown and buff. 

This kantharos was one of a pair, the other 
of which is fragmentary and has not been cata- 
logued. In the latter the reserved areas are 
lightly smeared with pale brown glaze, and the 
scheme on the underside of the floor is a single 
circle and dot. The glaze is mostly black, but 
shows occasionally the brown cast noted in No. 
38. A fragment of a base with spreading 
echinoid foot may be from a third kantharos: 
clay and glaze are very similar, and the di- 
ameter of the foot was approximately the same. 
Certainly it came from the same shop as the 
other two, and despite the peculiarities of glaze 
and clay it seems preferable to regard these 
pieces as Attic rather than to suppose them to 
be imported. 

There are three other black-glazed kantharoi 
of this shape at the Agora, all smaller than No. 
38. One, P 4859, from the second half of the 
fifth century, and unquestionably Attic, has 
been published in Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 49, and 
eal, fo La, 

The others are P 16461, also from the second 
half of the century, and P 19995 which does 
not come from a datable deposit. The glaze of 
the latter has fired dull black, with an occasional 
touch of brown, and its clay is pale gray to 
buff. The fabric is again very thin and very 
hard. These are characteristics that may have 
been deliberately sought after, in an effort to 
achieve some of the effect of metal prototypes. 
On this point and on the shape generally, cf. 
L. D. Caskey, Attic Vase-Paintings in the Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1931, pp. 14 ff.; and 
on this particular type of kantharos cf. also 
CV A, Oxford, fasc. 2, p. 109, text to pl. 52, 12. 


39. Black-glazed kantharos handle. Not illu- 
strated. 


P 21292. Pres. H. 0.13m. An almost com- 
plete strap handle, of the same type as that on 
No. 38, but larger, and with slightly raised 
edges. Good black glaze, partly fired red. 


40. Black-glazed kantharos handle. 


PI. 30. °P'21879.  Presy He U.06/a02 One 
fragment preserves a handle and an adjacent 
bit of rim from a kantharos, either type B, or 
sessile with low handles. 

Handle segmental in section; its upper root 
comes just below the edge of the rim, which 
flares slightly. Excellent black glaze. This 
handle has an almost exact mate on a red- 
figured kantharos at the Agora, P 4843 (Hes- 
peria, V1, 1937, p. 49, and p. 51, fig. 30). 


41. Black-glazed oinochoe, Shape 2. Pl. 31. 


P 21867. H. to lip as restored 0.15 m.; D. of 
base 0.07 m. Several fragments preserve the 
handle, most of the mouth, neck, and base, and 
part of the shoulder. The height has been 
restored on the analogy of the intact example, 
No. 203 (Pl. 31). 

Raised base, separated from the body by a 
scraped groove. Bottom slightly concave. Han- 
dle cylindrical in section, extending beyond the 
edge of the rim to form a thumbrest. The lobes 
of the spout are drawn in to form sharp points 
at their junctions. The bottom and the scraped 
groove at the base are reserved. In places the 
glaze has peeled, leaving the exposed surfaces 
gray. For an example from a context later in 


the century see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 277, he. 
L7 ANG 453. 
42. Oinochoe base. Fig. 1. 


P 21868. Pres. H. 0.025m.; D. 0.076m. 


Two joining fragments preserve most of the 
base and the start of the wall, 


High spreading foot, its outer face concave, 
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with a narrow groove around the lower edge; 
sloping inner face; no separate resting surface. 

Black glaze on the exterior, except for a tiny 
reserved band at the junction of foot and body. 
Undersurface of foot and interior of body are 
both unpainted. 

Cf. the foot of the shape 10 oinochoe, G. 
M. A. Richter, and M. J. Milne, Shapes and 
Names of Athenian Vases, New York, 1935, 
fig. 128. 


43. Oinochoe base. Fig. 1. 


P 21869. Pres. H. 0.017 m.; D, 0.057 m. 

For details of the elaborate profile, see Fig. 
1. The underside is reserved, and also the low- 
est member of the foot outside. 

From a shape 1 oinochoe; cf. Richter and 
Milne, of. cit. fig. 129. There is a similar foot 
on a fragmentary red-figured oinochoe at the 
Agora, P6507, from a deposit of the third 
quarter of the fifth century (ARV, p. 758: 
probably by the painter of the Edinburgh 
oinochoe). 


44, Black-glazed oinochoe, Shape 8 (mug). 
Pl 29. 

P 21870. H. 0.092 m.; D. of bottom 0.073 m. 
Missing a few fragments from body and rim. 

Flat bottom, with a small concavity at the 
center. At the base of the walls, outside, there 
is a narrow groove between flat ridges. Lightly 
ribbed walls. A low notched ridge at the junc- 
tion of body and concave neck. Flaring rim, 
with edge rounded toward the outside. Flat 
strap handle, rooted in shoulder and rim. Glaze 
uniformly black. The bottom is reserved, and 
bears at its center a dot enclosed by two circles, 
the inner a thin line, the outer a thick band. 


45. Black-glazed oinochoe, Shape 8 (mug). 
Pie: 

P 21350. H. as restored 0.093 m.; D. of bot- 
tom 0.07 m. About one third preserved, includ- 
ing most of the bottom, the handle, and frag- 
ments of the rim and wall. 

Flat bottom. A narrow groove around the 


base of the walls outside. Broad ribs, carefully 
made, closed at the top by half-circles. Rim as 
in No, 44. Double handle, its sections rounded. 
Excellent glaze, in places slightly worn. Bottom 
fully reserved, also the groove at the base. 

This shape has been discussed in Hesperia, 
LV, 1935,.pp1508-9,' nos: 50-52.,V 1, 1937,p. 
280, nos. 55-60; XVIII, 1949, pp. 332-3, nos. 
79-81. Two points are to be noted in respect 
to Nos. 44 and 45: the presence of a strap 
handle (instead of the normal double handle) 
in the first, and in the second the absence of 
the rope-like moulding at the junction of body 
and neck. These are the earliest ribbed mugs 
thus far known from Agora deposits. 

Fragments were noted of at least three or 
four others. 


46. Black-glazed olpe. Pl. 31. 


P 21872. H. as restored 0.127 m.; D. of rim 
0.045m. Missing the lower half of the body 
and the same portion of the handle. 


Round mouth. Flaring rim, rounded toward 
the outside. Concave neck, opening into nar- 
row body. Handle segmental in section, rooted 
in body and rim, and rising slightly above the 
level of the latter. Thin fabric. Dull black 
glaze on all extant exterior and on the interior 
of the mouth; the rim has worn bare. Frag- 
ments were noted of at least ten others. 


No. 46 has been restored on the analogy of 
P 10819 (Hesperia, Supplement IV, p. 127; 
fig. 94,c), an example from earlier in the cen- 
tury. The shape is common in the sixth and 
fifth centuries: cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 476, 
fig. 1, no. 59, and p. 510, nos. 59-62; XV, 1946, 
pp. 323-324 and pl. 66, no. 272. By the time of 
our well these olpai no longer bear bands of 
applied red. No. 46 is restored with a plain 
bottom, but the fragments from the well sup- 
port the view that by mid-century a raised base 
was commoner. It is perhaps an olpe like this 
that is shown hanging on the wall in a scene 
ona cup in the Fogg Museum (CVA, U.S. A. 
fasc. 8, Fogg Museum, III I, pl. 19, 2). 
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AT. Black-glazed globular lekythos. Pl. 31. 

P 21871. H. 0.212 m.; D. of body 0.177 m.; 
of foot 0.108m. Missing a few fragments of 
the body. 

Spreading ring foot, its lower edge bevelled ; 
broad flat resting-surface ; the inner face slopes 
up to the underside of the floor, which is con- 
vex. Well-rounded body. Narrow neck con- 
tinuous with plain flaring rim, rounded on top. 
Drip-ring at base of neck. Strap handle, with 
raised edges, rooted in shoulder and base of 
neck, ending there below the level of the drip- 
ring. Pale buff clay. Black glaze on all the 
exterior except the bottom, and on the interior 
of the mouth and neck. The glaze is variously 
thin, worn, peeled, and mottled with red; where 
it has peeled, the exposed surfaces are gray. 
Two bands of applied color around the body 
just below the level of the handle. 

The well contained fragments also of two 
smaller examples. 

The shape is discussed by Miss C. H. E. Has- 
pels in her Attic Black-figured Lekythot, Paris, 
1936, pp. 3-6. She lists nine black-glazed ex- 
amples (op. cit. 4-5, nos. 17-25), and for all 
of them, including one from Olynthos, she im- 
plies a date in the sixth century. It is clear, 
however, that the shape persisted at least 
through the fifth. Besides the three from this 
well, there are 12 others from dated Agora 
deposits ranging from the beginning of the 
century to its end. Their distribution is as fol- 
lows: from the first quarter, P 8838, P 14668, 
P 16038; from the second quarter, P 10820; 
from the third quarter, P 2332 (Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 509, fig. 24, no. 56); from 450-400, 
P 16454, P 16546, and two uncatalogued 
examples; from the last quarter, P 9222, P 
10002, and P 16672 (Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, 
p. 326, no. 44). Figured here along with No. 
47 are P 8838 (No. 200), from the beginning 
of the series, and P 10002 (No. 201) from 
the end. The mouth of the latter has been 
restored on the analogy of that of P 16672. 

In the course of the century the shape dis- 


plays very little change. The most significant 
is perhaps that which takes place in the shoul- 
der. At the beginning of the century the shoul- 
der slopes rather steeply, and the body, as a 
consequence, looks pear-shaped. Then the curve 
becomes gentler and the body rounder. At the 
end of the series the shoulder is virtually flat. 

It might seem also, on the basis of the three 


‘examples assembled on Pl. 31, that there was 


a promising development in the profile of the 
neck and mouth: first convex, then straight, 
then a double curve, convex above, concave 
below. But this observation must be applied 
with some reserve, for the double curve occurs 
in an example at Rhitsona from a grave dated 
about 500 B.c. (B.S.A., XIV, 1907-08, p. 292, 
no. 108 and pl. 13 g, extreme right; and, for 
the date, p. 241). See also below on a lekythos 
at Corinth. 

At the beginning of the series there is free 
use of applied color. In P 8838, in addition 
to the two bands around the body, there is also 
one around the upper edge of the drip-ring, and 
another around the foot. Gradually, however, 
this use of applied color is given up. This 
change can be observed also in other shapes, 
e. g. that represented by No. 46, the small black- 
glazed olpe. In P 8838 again, the drip-ring is 
a flat band, and the handle, at the top, is 
rooted im the drip-ring, rather than below it, 
as on all the others. The handles regularly 
have raised edges. The drip-ring is normally 
rounded. 

In the presence of this series from the fifth 
century, the occurrence of a globular lekythos 
at Olynthos in a grave with a vase of the fourth 
century now becomes less remarkable than it 
seemed at the time of Miss Haspels’ study (cf. 
Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, p. 5, note 2). 
The Olynthian example, however, to judge 
from the published illustration (D. M. Robin- 
son, Excavations at Olynthus V, Baltimore, 
1933, pl. 168, no. 743) would fit more com- 
fortably into the middle of our series than the 
end. There are other vases from Olynthos that 
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better satisfy our expectations of the stage of 
development the shape may have reached in 
the fourth century, e.g. D. M. Robinson, Ex- 
cavations at Olynthus, XIII, Baltimore, 1950, 
pl. 161, nos. 315 and 320. And two pieces from 
Agora deposits of the mid-fourth century, P 
12702 (Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 280, n. 38) 
and P 14637 are probably also descendants of 
this line. 

To the list of earlier examples we may add 
two in the Kerameikos Museum in Athens, one 
in the museum at Corinth, and one found at 
Nora in Sardinia (Mon. Ant., XIV, 1904, col. 
215, fig. 49). 

The lekythos fragment from the Agora, P 
16673, published in Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 
326, no. 45, is, as there stated, similar to P 
16672 in the list above, but belongs to a dif- 
ferent type, either squat, as suggested in the 
publication, or elongated. Its shoulder is dif- 
ferent from that of the contemporary globular 
type, it lacks a true drip-ring, and its handle is 
flat. 

The lekythos at Corinth comes from the 
North Cemetery, Grave 429, and has certain 
features that, so far as I am aware, are unique: 
the profile of its rim and neck is a triple curve 
and the rim, moreover, is flat on top rather 
than rounded. It adds a warning against at- 
tempting to force the series into too rigid a 
typological scheme. A similar shape exists in 
the Corinthian repertory, e.g. one from Grave 
36 of the North Cemetery and two (MP 165- 
166) from the box of antiquities of which a 
selection was published by Lucy Shoe in Hes- 
peria, I, 1932, pp. 56-89. The Corinthian ver- 
sion has a flat bottom. It may be noted that 
the shape is not too far removed from that of 
the Corinthian globular oinochoe: cf. Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, pp. 287-288, no. 126; Humfry Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, p. 337, no. 1552 
B. These also have flat bottoms. 


48. Black-glazed pelike. Fig. 2. 


P 21873 a and b. 
a), Est. D. of rim 0.13m. Several non- 


joining fragments from rim, neck, body and 
handle. Rounded torus rim. Handle segmental 
in section. Black glaze, mostly good but some- 
times gray and partly peeled, on all the exterior 
and on the interior of the neck. Interior of 
body thinly glazed, black to brown. Thin walls, 
occasionally less than 0.003 m. in thickness. 

b). Est. D. of base 0.13m.: One fragment 
from the bottom of a partly closed vessel, prob- 
ably a pelike, generally similar in clay and glaze 
to a), but with thicker walls. Echinus foot; its 
inner face is a broad and finely finished concave 
moulding. The whole underside is reserved and 
carefully reddened. 


49. Black-glazed lidded pelike. Pl. 31. 


P 21874. Pres. H. 0.11 m.; D. of rim 0.09 m. 
Several fragments preserve rim, neck, both 
handles and part of the shoulder. Rim flanged 
for lid. Handles segmental in section. Glaze 
applied as in No. 48 a. 


50. Black-glazed psykter. Pl. 30. 


be S/n ress tia. 0.05/10) Sof 7 base 
0.083m. Two fragments preserve the base 
and part of the stem. 

The base is convex and spreading. At the 
center of the underside is a moulded ring en- 
closing a rounded nub. 

The stem, just above the base, is surrounded 
by a low collar. 

Glazed inside and out, except for the bottom, 
which is reserved. 

A fragment from one other psykter was 
noted. 

On the shape cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 322. 
So far as the evidence for its history is now 
known, these fragments would appear to be 
considerably earlier than the balance of the 
pottery from the well. 


51. Black-glazed plate. Fig. 3. 


P 21398. H. 0.037 m.; D. as restored 0.206 
m. Two joining fragments preserve more than 
half ; profile complete except at center of floor. 

For details of the shape see the profile draw- 
ing. Glazed all over; the glaze is partly worn 
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Fic. 3. Nos. 51-53 Plates, glazed and unglazed, Nos. 58-60 Black-glazed Askoi, Nos. 61-64 One- 
handlers, Nos. 68, 202 Black-glazed Bowls. 
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off, and, on the inside, partly fired red, ap- 
parently as the result of stacking. 

The vertical rim, and the broad convex mould- 
ing that constitutes the inner face of the foot, 
distinguish this plate both from earlier and 
later examples. For the former cf. Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, pl. 64; for the latter, Hesperia, 
Bev 111,°1949% 9.2325, figs.3; 


52. Black-glazed plate. Fig. 3. 


P 21913. Est. D. of rim 0.23 m. Five joining 
fragments preserve part of the rim and floor, 
up to the edge of the foot, which is missing. 

Floor slopes toward center. Rim rounded 
and thickened. Black glaze, on the underside 
mostly fired red. The outside of the rim is 
reserved, and bears an egg and dot pattern in 
black glaze. 


53. Unglazed plate. Fig. 3. 


P 21369. H. 0.015m.; D. 0.145m. Two 
joining fragments preserve more than half. 

For details of the shape see the profile draw- 
ing. Buff clay, finely finished. There is a close 
parallel at the Agora in P 4863, from a deposit 
of the second half of the century: see Hes- 
peria, XVIII, 1949, p. 325, fig. 4, no. 152. 


54. Black-glazed lid. Not illustrated. 


P 21910. Pres. H. 0.023 m.; D. 0.23 m. Mis- 
sing about half, including the knob. 

Flat lid, rounded at the edge to form a plain 
rim. A low flat band around the root of the 
knob. Glazed all over. 


55. Black-glazed lid. Not illustrated. 


P21911. Pres: H. 0,032m.;°D. 0.143.m. 
Missing about half, including the knob. 

Domed lid, rounded at the edge to form a 
plain rim. Two reserved bands on the exterior, 
a narrow one encircling the lid halfway be- 
tween knob and rim, a broader one around the 
top of the rim. Interior wholly reserved. 


56. Black-glazed lid. Not illustrated. 


P 21912. Pres. H. 0.04m.; D. of knob 
0.031m. Four fragments preserve the knob 


and a small adjacent part of the lid; none of 
the rim is extant. 

Domed lid. The knob consists of a short 
stem and a disk top; the latter is slightly 
thickened and rounded at its upper edge, and its 
upper surface is slightly concave. The knob, at 
its base, is enclosed by a low moulded band. 
Interior reserved. Extant exterior of lid in 
black glaze. The sides of the disk are glazed, 
otherwise the knob is reserved. The base of its 
stem is encircled by a band of applied red. 

Fragments of at least four other lids were 
noted. One of these, in buff clay, with yellowish- 
buff outer surface, is stepped, and probably 
belonged to a Corinthian lekanis (cf. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, p. 336, fig. 186). 


57. Black-glazed kothon. Pi. 30 and Fig. 1. 

P 21361. H. 0.067 m.; D. 0.148 m. Missing 
a few fragments from the wall and rim. 

For details of the shape, see the profile draw- 
ing. A plain ribbon handle without spurs. Dull 
glaze, partly fired greenish gray, partly peeled 
and chipped. Reserved: the underside of foot 
and floor, and that portion of the interior that 
is concealed by the overhanging rim. 

For the literature on kothons, see Hopper, 
im DiS 4, LIN 919495 peZz3l 


58. Black-glazed askos, Type 1. Fig. 3. 


P 21917. Pres. H. 0.03'm.; est. D. of base 
0.08m. One fragment preserves a small part 
of the base and wall. 

Low ring foot; flat bottom. The wall is 
rather angular in profile. Good black glaze out- 
side; thin glaze inside, not covering all the 
surface. Bottom reserved. 


59. Black-glazed askos, Type 1. Fig. 3. 

P 21916. Pres. H. 0.024 m.; est. D. of base 
0.09m. One fragment preserves part of base 
and wall, including the trace of a handle-root. 

The bottom projects a bit beyond the wall to 
suggest a foot. The line of the wall is a con- 
tinuous convex curve. Interior thinly glazed. 
Bottom reserved. Soft, yellowish buff clay. 
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Type 1 askoi, both black-glazed and red- 
figured, occur frequently in Agora deposits of 
the second half of the fifth century, but there 
are none at the Agora earlier than Nos. 58 
and 59; cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 478, fig. 2, 
and p. 499, no. 3; XVIII, 1949, p. 317, and pls. 
84-85, no. 19; p. 320, nos. 29-30. Normally the 
wall bulges more or less in the manner of No. 
58; the curve of No. 59 is unusual. On the 
shape and its origins see Beazley, in A.J.A., 
AX V,1A9Z pp; 325 F 


60. Black-glazed askos, Type 2. Fig. 3. 


P 21918. Pres. H. 0.024 m.; D. of foot 0.056 
m. One fragment preserves the base and the 
start of the walls. 

Low spreading foot. Wide central tube. 
Thin glaze on the interior. The resting surface 
is reserved. 

This type of askos, pierced vertically by a 
central tube, occurs in Agora contexts of the 
fifth century both earlier and later than our 
well and always in black-glaze. No chrono- 
logical development is apparent. Two of the 
earlier examples have already been published: 
Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 341, fig. 9, P 5152; Sup- 
lement IV, p. 127, fig. 94, £. No. 60 is remark- 
able for the size of its central tube, the diameter 
of which, at the base, is 0.032m. The normal 
dimension here is between 0.015 and 0.02 m. 
In the Piraeus Museum there is a type 2 askos 
with a central tube that also measures 0.032 m. 
across the bottom. The diameter of its foot 
is 0.055 m. and its height is 0.051 m. On the 
other hand, an Agora example from early in 
the century, P 16027, has a tube that is ory 
0.009 m. in diameter. A fragment of another 
type 2 askos was noted in the well, with a tube 
of normal size. 


61. Black-glazed one-handler. Fig. 3. 

P 21357. H. 0.043 m.; D. 0.115m. Missing 
only a few scraps of the wall. 

For the shape of the foot see Fig. 3. Rim 
somewhat rounded on top. Stubby handle, 
slightly uptilted. 


Glazed all over except the resting surface and 
a band around the underside of the floor next 
to the foot. The glaze has fired red and black: 
bright red on the inside and on the lower part 
of the outside, as if from stacking; mottled red 
to black on the upper part of the outside, in- 
cluding rim and handle. Both red and black 
are considerably peeled, and the handle is worn. 


62. Black-glazed one-handler. Fig. 3. 

P 21885. H. 0.043m.; D. 0.119m. Mis- 
sing a small part of wall and rim, and a frag- 
ment of the floor. 

Ring foot, with angular profile; its inner face 
is convex. Rounded handle, very slightly up- 
tilted. Glazed all over, except the resting sur- 
face and the underside of the floor; on the 
latter are the partial remains of an incised letter, 
perhaps a chi. The glaze has fired dull black to 
gray; on the interior it is thinly applied; in 
places, it has peeled. 


63. Black-glazed one-handler. Fig. 3. 


P 21886. H. 0.053 m.; est. D. of rim 0.14 m. 
About one-third preserved, including the handle 
and the complete profile. For the shape see the 
profile drawing. The left handle-root is higher 
than the right. Poor thin glaze, dull black to 
brown, apparently applied by dipping: it does 
not cover the foot nor the lower part of the 
walls. 

Fragments were noted of at least four other 
black-glazed one-handlers. For Agora examples 
from other deposits see Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 
476, fig. 1, nos. 37 and 44, and pp. 507-508; 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 330-331, and pl. 93. On the 
name of the shape cf. R. M. Cook, in Classical! 
Review, LXV, 1951, p. 9. 


64. Partly-glazed one-handler. Fig. 3. 

P 21887. H. 0.051 m.; D. 0.123 m. Missing 
the handle and much of the wall and rim; a 
trace is preserved of a handle-root. 

For the shape see the profile drawing. Black 
glaze over all the foot and the underside of 
the floor; on the resting-surface it has mostly 
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worn off. The wall outside is reserved, and 
bears a broad glazed band half way up. The 
rim and the interior are glazed, except for a 
reserved circular space at the bottom; this bears 
a glazed circle near its outside, and at its cen- 
ter another glazed circle and dot. Fragments 
were noted from several other partly-glazed 
one-handlers. They occur in Agora deposits 
from the end of the sixth century through the 
fiith. Ci. Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 343, fig. 10, 
P 5139; Supplement IV, p. 38, fig. 30a and p. 
127, fig. 94d; XV, 1946, p. 320 and pl. 64, 
nO. 202. 


65. Black-glazed lekanis. Pl. 30. 


P2At35). Hl 0.055 m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.15m. Missing both handles, except a spur 
from one and the start of a handle-root, much 
of the rim and part of the body. 

Spreading ring foot; narrow resting surface ; 
inner face broad, steep, and slightly convex. 
Glaze mostly good, partly streaked with red. 
Reserved: the outside of the flanged rim; the 
resting surface; the underside of the floor, 
which bears a glazed dot and circle. In earlier 
lekanides the foot is high and conical, and No. 
65 clearly retains something of this character- 
istic. For a sixth century example cf. Hes- 
peria, VII, 1938, p. 181, fig. 18 (A.P. 951). 
See also on this shape Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 
220, no. 6. 


66. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 30. 


P 21363. H. 0.11 m.; D. of rim 0.28 m. Mis- 
sing one handle and about a third of wall and 
rim. 

Thick ring foot. Flattish rim, projecting 
toward the outside. Horizontal handles, circular 
in section, uptilted. Reserved: the inside of 
the handles, the handle-zone, and the resting 
surface. The surface of the bowl is not well 
finished; the glaze looks fresh, but seems to 
have been hastily applied. No. 66 is nearly as 
large as P 10577 (Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 
327-328 and pl. 93, no. 57). Unlike the latter 
it shows few signs of wear. 


67. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 29. 


P 21901. H. 0.048 m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.125 m. One fragment preserves less than half. 

Ring foot, ridged around the middle; nar- 
row resting surface; the inner face slopes up 
steeply to the underside of the floor. Incurving 
rim, rounded at the edge. Glaze uniformly 
black. Reserved: a band at the outer junction 
of wall and foot; the resting surface and the 
lower edge of the foot outside; a border around 
the underside of the floor. 

Fragments were counted of at least a dozen 
other vases, either bowls or one-handlers, 
generally similar to No. 67, both in size and 
execution. 


68. Black-glazed bowl. Pl. 29 and Fig. 3. 

P 21368. H. 0.037 m.; D. 0.115m. Missing 
about a third. 

For the shape see the profile drawing. Good 
glaze, somewhat worn; the resting surface and 
the underside of the floor are reserved. Frag- 
ments were noted of three others. No. 68 has 
several parallels at the Agora, all from the 
second half of the century. In these, the resting 
surface is usually narrow, as in No. 202 (Fig. 
3), from a deposit of the third quarter of the 
century. The largest of the Agora examples 
is published in Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 325, 
fig. 4, and p. 343, no. 151. 


69. Small black-glazed bowl. Pl. 29. 

P21902) 115°0:04:m: 3D. sof rim’ 0.032 m. 
Missing about half. 

Slightly spreading foot, its outer and inner 
faces convex. Rim rounded at the edge. Glaze 
partly peeled and faded. Reserved: the resting 
surface; a narrow band around the inner face 
of the foot at its junction with the floor; per- 
haps also the underside of the floor. 


70. Small black-glazed bowl. Pl. 29. 
P 21903. H. 0.022m.; D. of rim 0.072 m. 
Three fragments preserve almost all the original. 
Ring foot, its inner face shallow and convex. 
Thick walls. Rounded rim. Inside, the glaze 
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is partly worn, partly chocolate in color. The 
resting surface and the underside of the floor 
are reserved; on the latter is a mutilated 
graffito. 

Small bowls like Nos. 69 and 70 are plentiful 
at the Agora: cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 
328, no. 62 and p. 329, fig. 5. 


71. Small black-glazed lidded bowl. P\. 29. 

P 21906. H. 0.045 m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.085 m. Missing about half the bowl and all 
the lid. 

The outer face of the foot is in two degrees, 
the upper spreading, the lower concave; the 
inner face is convex. There is an offset band 
around the body, the upper edge of which 
served to support the lid. The glaze has fired 
a dull black, with streaks of gray. The resting 
surface and the underside of the floor are 
reserved. 

The profile of No. 71 is repeated in two 
larger lidded bowls (or lekanides) at the Agora, 
P7289 and P 15037, from separate deposits 
of the last quarter of the century. The cor- 
respondence of the feet is especially striking. 


72. Base of black-glazed bowl. Fig. 1. 

P 21908. Pres. H. 0.024m.; D. of foot 
0.083 m. Three joining fragments preserve the 
foot and floor. 

High foot, concave outside, convex within; 
its rounded lower edge serves as a resting 
surface. Black glaze, occasionally fired reddish 
brown, covers all the extant portions except the 
resting surface, which has worn bare. 

A similar, but not identical, version of this 
high, thin-walled foot occurs in P 7890 and P 
16808, two black-glazed bowls from deposits 
of the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries. 


73. Base of bowl. Fig. 1. 


P 21909. Pres. H. 0.018 m.; est. D. 0.07 m. 
One fragment preserves about half the foot and 
floor. 

High, slightly spreading foot; the inner face 
rises convexly to a moulded and profiled ring 


surrounding the underside of the floor, which 
is convex. 

Black glaze on the extant interior of the bowl, 
and on the outside of the foot, except for a 
narrow reserved band around the top. On the 
underside there are reserved areas as follows: 
a band at the lower edge of the foot; an area 
at the junction of foot and moulded ring; the 
floor within the ring—this bears three glazed 
circles, and presumably once had a dot. 


74. Small partly-glazed bowl. Pl. 29. 

P 21904. H. 0.038m.; D. of rim 0.078 m. 
Missing a few fragments from walls and rim. 

Raised rounded base; underside of floor con- 
cave. Rim rounded at the edge, slightly in- 
curving. The clay is pale brown, and there is 
a thick surfacing in the same color, applied be- 
fore the glaze. Reserved: the underside, and 
the lower half of the outside wall, which bears 
a narrow glazed band around its middle. In 
places, especially at the rim, the surface is worn 
and chipped. Two bases from the well, one 
being the graffito No. 1385, the other uncata- 
logued, bear some resemblance to that of No. 
74 (concave bottom, pale brown clay), but are 
not certainly from the same shape. 

There is a similar, though smaller, bowl in 
an Agora context of the first quarter of the 
century: cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 325-326, 
and pl. 66, no. 293. 


75. Small partly-glazed bowl. Pl. 29. 


P 21905. H. 0.028 m.; D. of rim, as restored 
0.051 m. One fragment preserves about a third 
of the original, including the complete profile. 

Flat bottom; its edge projects slightly and is 
bevelled, suggesting a foot. Walls convex. The 
edge of the rim is thin and sharp. Good black 
glaze on the interior. The exterior is reserved 
and bears a glazed band at the rim, and 
another, two-thirds of the way down. The 
bevelled edge of the foot is also glazed. 

Small banded bowls (or salt-cellars), proba- 
bly to be placed in the same general category 
as No. 75, have been found at the Agora also 
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in deposits of the early and mid-fourth century, 
e.g. P6161, P 6364, P 20126. 


76. Black-glazed ladle. P1. 30. 

P 21907. H. 0.037 m.; D. 0.081m. Missing 
all the handle and a small part of the bowl. 

The bowl is round-bottomed, with convex 
walls and plain rim. Black glaze, mostly rather 
dull, covers all the extant portion. 

For an example complete with handle see 
D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus V, 
Baltimore, 1933, pl. 193, no. 1085. An Agora 
ladle, P 10082, from the last quarter of the fifth 
century, has a similar handle. No. 76 is a 
sizable household ladle, holding 120 cubic centi- 
meters, or almost three times as much as the 
standard kyathos of about 45 cc. (Cf. M. 
Crosby, “ A Silver Ladle and Strainer,” 4.J.A., 
XLVII, 1943, pp. 209-216, and especially pp. 
213-214). 


77. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 29. 

P 21897. H. 0.026 m.; D. 0.057 m. Missing 
about a third. 

Inset bottom, reserved, with two glazed cir- 
cles and a dot. Convex walls. The glaze has 
fired dull black, with patches of gray and 
brown. 


78. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 29. 

P 21898. H. 0.02m.; D. 0.05m. Missing 
about half. 

Inset bottom. Convex walls. Glazed all over ; 
the glaze has worn off along the resting sur face. 


79. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 29. 

P 21896. H. 0.028 m.; D. 0.064 m. Missing 
about half. 

Bottom slightly concave. Convex walls. 
Good black glaze. The bottom is reserved, and 
so also is the lower edge of the walls. 


80. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 29. 
P 21899. H. 0.026 m.; est. D. 0.055 m. Mis- 


sing about half. 
Bottom slightly concave, the floor inside 
rising to a point at the center. Convex walls. 


Dull glaze, worn at the rim. Reserved areas 
as in the preceding. 


81. Black-glazed salt cellar. Pl. 29. 

P 21900. Pres. H. 0.034 m.; est. D. 0.06 m. 
Missing more than half. 

Rounded ring foot. Thick flaring walls. The 
rim, which is marked off outside from the body 
by a tiny moulding, has a rounded outer edge 
and then slopes sharply toward the inside. Good 
black glaze, partly worn; bottom reserved. 

There were fragments of at least 18 black- 
glazed salt cellars in this well. No. 81 (P 
21900) is peculiar, and has no parallel else- 
where among Agora deposits, though it does 
bear some general resemblance to Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, p. 325, pl. 66, nos. 289-291. The 
others, all of the type with convex walls, are 
more familiar. In five of them the bottoms are 
inset. This feature is a characteristic of the 
first half of the century (cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, p. 330, no. 71). In the remainder the 
bottoms are flat, or slightly concave. One of 
them, uncatalogued, is like Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, p. 330, pl. 93, no. 69. It and one other 
are glazed all over. In others, as Nos. 79 and 
80 above, the bottom and the lower edge of the 
walls are reserved, and in one the rim is also 
reserved. They are smaller than the examples 
from the first quarter of the century found in 
the Rectangular Rock-cut Shaft (Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, p. 325, pl. 66, nos. 283-285), and 
the glaze is often poor. Occasionally, as in No. 
79 (P 21896), the proportions are ample and 
the glaze is excellent. 

The well contained no examples of the type 
that resembles a truncated cone (Hesperia, 
XVIII, 1949, p. 330, pl. 93, no. 71). 


82. Fragment of public measure. Fig. 1. 

P 21876. Max. dim. 0.10 m.; est. D. of base 
OZ ent: 

On the outside of the foot, at the bottom, a 
plain glazed band, brown to black; above this 
are reserved rounded ridges (remains of only 
two are preserved), separated from each other 
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by narrow grooves. The resting surface of the 
foot is broad; the inner face is low, and slopes 
up steeply to meet the underside of the floor. 
The entire bottom is reserved; its surface is 
smooth and finely finished. For illustrations of 
complete examples, cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 
346, fig. 5; VII, 1938, p. 222, fig. 57. 


83. Semi-glazed stamnos. Pl. 30. 

P 21925. Max. dim. 0.125 m. Three joining 
fragments from the shoulder. 

A broad reserved zone at the level of the 
handles contains a wavy horizontal line bounded 
above and below by a plain band. The wavy 
band rises at one side to encircle a handle root. 

Reddish-buff clay. Dull glaze, black to brown. 
This fragment has a fairly close parallel at 
the Agora in P 16769, from the Rectangular 
Rock-cut Shaft: see Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 
330, under no. 318, which is apparently non- 
Attic, possibly Eretrian. The clay of P 16769 
is brownish, and the fabric seems _ harder. 
Another possible parallel at the Agora is the 
stamnos P 9630. 


84. Thynuaterion cover. Pl. 30. 

P 21915. Pres. H. 0.042m. One fragment 
preserves the knob and part of the body, but 
nothing of the rim. 

Round knob. The bell-shaped body is pierced 
by triangular openings, probably six in all. 
There is a scored groove around the body just 
below the openings. 

Black glaze: on the knob; in a band around 
the body above the openings; and in at least 
two bands below, one narrow, the other broad. 
Interior reserved. On the shape, see Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, pp. 326-7, nos. 300-302. 


85. Large semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 

P 21929. H. 0.24m.; D. of rim 0.395 m. 
Missing a few fragments of the wall. 

Ring foot, with convex outer face; narrow 
resting surface; the inner face rises in a con- 
cave curve and merges without interruption in 
the flat underside of the floor. Horizontal 


handles, uptilted. Rounded projecting rim, end- 
ing outside below in a sharp edge. 

Dull glaze, black inside, brown out, and vari- 
ously faded, worn, or peeled, covers all the 
interior, including the upper surface of the rim, 
and is applied also on the exterior in single 
bands above and below the level of the handle- 
roots, and on the outside of the foot. Pale 
brown clay ; some suggestion, on the exterior, of 
a surfacing in the same color. Inside where 
the glaze has peeled the surface is pink. 


86. Large semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 

P 21930. H. 0.23 m.;. D. of rim 0.375m: 
Missing about a quarter of the wall. 

Shape and decoration as in No. 85 except 
that the handles show almost no upward tilt. 
The glaze, mostly well preserved but occasion- 
ally worn, is reddish-brown inside, and varies 
between bright red and dull brown outside. On 
the underside of the floor is incised a row of 
eight straight strokes. 


87. Large semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 

P 21931. Ho O22 m2) Deuter S65. 
Missing a few fragments from the wall and 
foot, and chips from the rim. 

Shape and decoration as in No. 86. The 
glaze has fired black on the inside, pale red 
outside. On the outside, a surfacing in brown 
glaze wash. 


88. Small semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 


P 21932. H. 0.145m.; D. of rim 0.30m. 
Missing one handle, and fragments of wall, 
foot, and rim. 

The extant handle is not uptilted, and the 
glazed band above the level of the handles is 
lacking ; otherwise like No. 87. Glaze brown to 
red, now much worn and peeled. 


89. Small semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 

P 21933. H. 0.135m. D. of rim 0.245 m. 
Missing a few fragments of wall and rim. 
Lacking the glazed band above the level of the 


handles and apparently also that on the foot ; 
otherwise like No. 88. 
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90. Small semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 


Pe2oetee re O.l3m.* D. of rim ‘0.245 m. 
Missing much of the foot, and a few fragments 
of the wall and rim. 

Shape and decoration as in No. 88. Glaze 
black to brown, partly worn. 


91. Small semi-glazed krater. Pl. 32. 


Pee WO otis Le -oferim 0.24 m. 
Missing a few fragments from wall, foot, and 
rim. 

Ring foot in two degrees, the upper broad 
and spreading, the lower shallow and vertical ; 
sloping inner face. Body narrows sharply 
toward foot. Handles uptilted. Fattish rim, 
projecting toward the outside. Glaze almost 
entirely peeled; traces exist on the interior, 
on the rim and handles, and around the outside 
of the foot. 

The shape is familiar: cf. Hesperia, IV, 
1935, pp.-511-512, fig. 25; V-1936, pp. 342- 
343, fig. 10; XV, 1946, p. 328, pl. 66, nos. 304- 
308; XVIII, 1949, pp. 333-334, pl. 96, nos. 
85-86. It is figured here generously, partly to 
emphasize its popularity in the fifth century, 
partly to illustrate the range of variation. There 
were fragments in the well of more than 30 of 
these kraters, about equally divided between 
large and small. (Much smaller than any of 
these, however, is P 15050, from an Agora de- 
posit of the last quarter of the century: H. 
0.062m.; D. 0.163m.). It should be noted 
that straight or uptilted handles may occur in 
either size. Otherwise the examples from the 
well form a fairly homogeneous group, except 
for No. 91, which departs from the regular 
formula in respect to foot, rim and profile. 
Occasionally glaze is daubed over the tops of 
the handles, as if they had been included in the 
passage of the brush around the top of the rim. 

Two representations of the shape on red- 
figured vases are cited in H esperia, IV, 1935, 
p. 511: the cup by the Euaion Painter in Frank- 
fort (H. Schaal, Griechische Vasen aus Frank- 
furter Sammlungen, Frankfurt am Main, 1923, 
pl. 39; ARV, 526, 11); and the cup by the 


Pan Painter, Oxford 1911.617 (CVA, fasc. 
Prlitels pli7s3* ARV, p-. 368, 88). Others 
may be noted, e.g. a cup by Makron: New 
York 20. 246 (G. M. A. Richter and L. F. Hall, 
Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New Haven, 1936, pp. 75-76, 
no, 33, pl.53; ARV, p<306, 83). 


92. Semi-glazed round-mouthed jug. Pl. 32. 

P21 9O7 rH. toeine 0.19 me Ws Ol leo mt 
Missing only a few fragments from body and 
rim. 

Spreading ring foot; its inner face slopes up 
to the convex underside of the floor. 

Globular body; short, concave neck; round 
mouth, with lip rounded toward the outside. 
Flat handle, with raised edges. 

The exterior is covered with a dilute glaze 
wash of light brown color. There is a band of 
dull black to brown glaze at the mouth, both 
inside and out, reaching halfway down the neck. 
A narrow glazed band surrounds the body at 
the level of the handle-root, and there is some 
black glaze, unevenly applied, on the outside 
of the foot. The interior is reserved. 


93. Semi-glazed round-mouthed jug. PI. 32. 

P 21920. H. to rim 0.19 m.; D.0.18m. Mis- 
sing fragments of body and rim, and most of 
the handle. 

Like No. 92 but less carefully made. The 
exterior was covered with red wash, now partly 
worn. Black glaze as on No. 92 and also on the 
interior of the body up to the level of the 
shoulder, which is reserved. 

Fragments were noted of at least six other 
jugs of this type. The shape was a familiar 
one at Athens in the sixth century and the first 
half of the fifth. The earliest example at the 
Agora, P 17397, comes from a well of the 
seventh century. It is somewhat squatter than 
Nos. 92 and 93, which stand at the end of the 
Agora series, but in other respects essentiaily 
the same. For parallels cf. Hesperia, V, 1936, 
p. 343, fig. 10, P 5154 and p. 344, nL Vi 
1938, p. 218, figs. 51-52; pp. 386-388 and fig. 
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23, no. 18; IX, 1940, p. 254 and fig. 57, nos. 
327-328. It is probably one of these jugs that 
is pictured on a cup by the Kiss Painter (CVA, 
Robinson Collection, fase. 2, III I, pl. 6, la; 
ARV, p.90, 3). 

The well contained fragments also of at 
least two semi-glazed jugs with angular profile : 
for the type cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pl. 96, 
164. 


94. Semi-glazed round-mouthed jug. PI. 32. 


P 21923. H. 0.33m.; D. 0.26m. Missing 
about half the body. Low raised base ; concave 
bottom. 

High ovoid body. Straight neck. Flaring 
rim, rounded toward the outside. Flat handle, 
rooted in shoulder and rim, and thickened at 
each root. 

Brown clay. Dark brown wash outside and 
perhaps also inside, certainly on the inside of 
the neck. The fabric is non-Attic. 

Dull black glaze on the rim, on the outside 
of the handle, in two bands around the body 
below the level of the handle, and in another 
band around the base. 

This jug is different in shape from Nos. 92 
and 93 and a good deal larger. P 849, from 
the end of the fifth century, is a near parallel, 
but has a higher neck. In later examples the 
neck is still higher, e.g. P 13563, from an 
Agora deposit of the mid-fourth century. 


95. Semi-glazed oinochoe, shape 3 (chous). 
Fipoe, 

P 21922. H. 0.235m.; D. 0.19m. Missing 
most of lip, and about a third of body. 

The outer surface of the foot is worn and 
chipped; its inner face slopes up to meet the 
convex underside of the floor. The handle has 
a central ridge. 

Buff clay. Light brown wash, mostly worn 
off. Black glaze covered all the interior, and 
was used also on the exterior of the lip, on 
the handle, and in a band around the body 
below the level of the handle. The handle is 
wholly glazed outside, but on its inside the 
glaze stops at the same level as on the lip. 


This is the earliest example at the Agora 
of this particular combination of shape and 
decoration. There are several parallels from the 
second half of the century, e. g. P 1951, P 9229, 
and P 14162, and the lip of No. 95 has been 
restored on the analogy of these. At the time 
these begin, the round-mouthed type (repre- 
sented by Nos. 92, 93) stops. The one may 
well have succeeded the other. They are alike 
in size and quality. 


96. Semi-glased ovoid lekythos. Pl. 32. 

P 21921. H. to top of handle 0.22m.; D. 
0.17m. Missing the rim and a few fragments 
of the body. 

Spreading ring foot; sloping inner face; 
underside of floor convex. 

Ovoid body; narrow, concave neck. Flat 
handle with raised ridges, rooted in shoulder 
and base of neck. Dark brown glaze, a) in an 
irregular band at the base of the neck (but not 
including the handle-root) ; b) in a broad band 
bordered each side by a narrow band at the 
level of the shoulder; c) on the outside of the 
foot. The interior is unpainted. The handle 
and foot of No. 96 are exactly like those of the 
globular lekythoi discussed under No. 47 above, 
and the fact that the glazed line around the 
neck stops short at the sides of the handle-root 
may represent a conscious reminiscence of the 
drip-ring. But the mouth was different, for at 
the present break the rim is opening out at a 
sharp angle, quite unlike the gradual line of the 
globular type. 

The clay is buff with a yellowish cast, not 
characteristically Attic but yet not like that of 
the Corinthian group, Nos. 106-110, below. 


97. Semi-glazed lidded amphora. Pl. 32. 

P 21924. H. 0.202 m.; D. 0.147m. Missing 
fragments from body and rim, and all of lid. 

Stout ring foot; inner face convex ; underside 
of floor flat. Body tapers toward base, but only 
slightly. The neck is clearly distinguished from 
the body, and narrows somewhat toward the 
top. The rim is thick and rounded on the out- 
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side, and flat above; around its inner edge rises 
a vertical flange to receive a lid. Handles 
segmental in section, rooted in shoulder and 
base of rim. 

Black glaze, occasionally fired red, covers all 
the interior except for a space around the 
shoulder; on the exterior it is applied to the 
rim, the outside of the handles, the ring foot, 
and in two bands around the body below the 
handles. A scored line around the base of the 
neck shows traces of red wash, and so also 
do other scored lines around the body just 
above the foot. 


98. Thinly-glazed column krater. Pl. 33. 


P 21928. H.0.26m.; D. (as restored) 0.245 
m. Missing all one handle, part of another, 
and about half the rim and body. 

Echinoid foot ; narrow resting surface ; inner 
face broad and sloping; underside of floor 
convex. 

High ovoid body ; low shoulder ; high, slightly 
flaring neck. Flat rim, projecting toward the 
outside and overhanging. Columnar handles, 
rooted in the shoulder, joined along the top 
to the side of the rim, and rising above its level 
by an infinitesimal amount. 

Black glaze, mostly fired red, covers the 
whole vase inside and out, except for the under- 
surface of the foot and floor, the underside of 
the rim, and occasionally also the lower half of 
its outside edge. 


99. Thinly-glazed column krater. Pl. 33. 

P 21927. H. (as restored) 0.27 m.; D. 0.255 
m. Missing all the lower part, and fragments 
of the handles and rim; restored on the analogy 
of No. 98. 

Similar in shape to No. 98 except that the 
rim, outside, is not so sharply undercut; also 
the rim of No. 98 slopes in, the rim here slopes 
out. 

Dull black glaze, on the interior mostly fired 
reddish brown, covers all extant portions except 
the outside of the rim and a narrow band 
around the body about half way down. 


These two kraters represent an inexpensive 
and probably provincial variety of table ware, 
lacking the handle plates, the well-articulated 
shoulder, and the carefully moulded foot of the 
contemporary red-figured examples, e. g. Rich- 
ter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian 
Vases, fig. 47. No similar pieces have been 
found at the Agora in fifth century contexts, 
but the shape had a long life at Corinth, where 
examples have been noted in deposits dating 
from the early fifth century into the fourth 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 583 and fig. 12, nos. 
59-62; V1, 1937, p. 291 and fig. 24, p. 292, no. 
146). The shape continued to be made, almost 
without change, into Hellenistic times, for it 
appears in the Agora, in a non-Attic fabric, 
in contexts of the third century B.c., e.g. P 
17985. In Corinth, too, the thinly-glazed finish 
occurs also on other vase forms. The fabric 
of our pieces, however, is not characteristically 
Corinthian; it is rather sandy in texture, and 
in color a pink to buff, differing only slightly 
from Attic. The same fabric and the same 
glaze reappear in a column krater at Corinth 
found in the first of the deposits cited above 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 582-583 and fig. 12, 
no. 56). They occur again in the early fifth 
century jug found, with its cork stopper in 
place, in an Agora well (Hesperia, XX, 1951, 
p. 50 and pl. 25a). For the shape of this piece 
the only Agora parallel is one other jug like- 
wise outside the Attic canon (Hesperia, VIII, 
1939, p. 231, figs 27 at lower left). Iteseems 
possible that our two kraters and these jugs 
came from a pottery factory not far from 
Corinth. In any case, in view of the popularity 
of the shape at Corinth, and its non-existence 
(save for our two) in contemporary Athens, 
we can hardly attribute to Attic potters this 
economy version of the column krater. More- 
over, in Athens the distinction between black- 
glazed and semi-glazed vase-forms is seldom 
blurred, and we find few parallels for the use 
of the thinly-glazed technique in demonstrably 
Attic vases of the fifth century. 
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100. Semi-glazed amis. Pl. 32. 


P 21378. H. to top of handle (as restored), 
0.23m.; D. 0.146m. Missing much of the 
lower part of the body, including all the base; 
also part of the handle, and the knob in front 
of it. 

The body tapers gently downward along a 
low convex curve. The evidence of the lowest 
extant portion suggests that there was no sepa- 
rate foot, and the pot has been restored with 
a plain flat bottom; cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 
512, no. 72. Flat handle. 

Pale buff clay, with smooth buff surfacing. 
Glaze uniformly black, but somewhat chipped, 
is applied to the hood, the edge of the lip, the 
outside of the handle, and in three narrow 
bands around the body. 


101. Semi-glazed amis. Not illustrated. 


£21926 ‘avandb. a) (Presw i. 0.19 m:; D. 
0.165 m. Missing all the lower half, and some 
fragments from the upper. 

Flat handle, with raised edges. Buff clay. 
Red to brown glaze, partly worn, covers the 
hood and the handle, and is applied also in 
broad bands around the body. 


b) Pres. H. 0.075 m.; D. of foot 0.11 m. 

Three joining fragments from the foot and 
the lower part of the body. 

Ring foot in two degrees, spreading above, 
vertical or slightly tapering below; broad flat 
resting surface; sloping inner face; underside 
of floor convex. Buff clay. Red glaze applied 
in bands around the body. Presumably from a 
pot like 101 a, but smaller in size. 

These two are like two others at the Agora, 
from the third quarter of the century: cf. Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, pp. 494-495, fig. 16 and p. 512, 
nos. 72-73. 

No. 100 is of finer quality, both in glaze and 
in fabric. 


102. Large gray askos. Pl. 37. 

P 21954. H. to handle (as restored) 0.345 
m.; D. 0.37m. Missing parts of handle and 
spout, and about half the body. 


Spreading ring foot. Broad bulging body. 
Vertical spout, with high concave neck, bulging 
at the base; the lip flares slightly and is marked 
off from the neck by an incised groove. Flat 
arching handle, rising steeply behind the spout 
and falling in a gentler curve to a point opposite 
on the shoulder. On the body beneath the 
handle is a small moulded knob with conical 
top, as if to suggest a lid. The illusion is rein- 
forced by two incised grooves describing a 
partial circle, beginning and ending on opposite 
sides of the lower handle root; the grooves be- 
come indistinct in the space between spout and 
handle. Slate gray fabric, containing mica; the 
surface is darker in color than the center. 

On grounds of fabric alone No. 102 would 
be recognized as non-Attic. In shape too it is 
different from a comparable type of Attic askos 
found in contexts dating from the late 6th cen- 
tury through the mid-fifth: for an example, 
see Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 597-598, and fig. 
22, no. 154. Two of those at the Agora, P 12785 
and P 20793, do have a tiny nub on the body 
beneath the handle, but these Attic askoi are 
regularly much smaller and their spouts are 
set at an angle. However, it is chiefly the 
mammoth proportions of No. 102 and its exu- 
berant lines that set it apart, and make it one 
of the most impressive pieces from the well. 
An interesting contrast in size is provided by 
P 21304, a miniature gray askos from a My- 
cenaean grave, also excavated in 1951 and pub- 
lished in the annual report (Hesperia, XXII, 
1952, p. 107, pl. 26c): P 21304 can easily be 
passed through the spout of No. 102. 


103. Gray amphora. Pl. 33. 


P 21291. H. 0.272m.; D. 0.23m. Missing 
part of one handle, almost all the base, and 
about half the body; the complete profile is 
preserved. 

Plain bottom. Low rounded body, with 
gently curving shoulder. High straight neck. 
Slightly flaring rim, flattish on top, projecting 
toward the outside. Flat strap handles, rooted 
in shoulder and neck. 
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Gray clay, with a few mica specks. Dull 
black glaze, partly worn, applied in broad ver- 
tical bands on neck and shoulder; these are 
bounded below by a broad horizontal band 
around the middle of the body; black glaze 
also on the rim and on the outside of the 
handles. Probably, but not certainly, the same 
fabric as No. 102; in any case, very close to it. 

On other examples of gray ware at the Agora 
see Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 329, under no. 315. 
At least three separate fabrics are represented. 


104. Plain Amphora. Pl. 33. 


P 21941. H. 0.295 m.; D. 0.245 m. Missing 
a few fragments from body and rim. 

Ring foot, its outer face convex, its inner 
face concave; the underside of the floor is 
convex and bears a graffito chi. Ovoid body 
with walls tapering sharply toward the base. 
High shoulder and short neck. Flaring rim; 
lip rounded on the outside and marked off from 
the neck by a scraped groove. Flattish handles, 
rooted in shoulder and neck. Buff clay. The 
exterior is covered with a surfacing of similar 
but paler color, now partly peeled. 


105. Plain jug with narrow neck; inscribed. 
Pine: 

P 21962. H. to handle, as restored 0.265 m. ; 
D. as restored 0.22 m. Missing the rim, frag- 
ments of the base, and most of the lower part 
of the body. 

Spreading ring foot, rather roughly finished. 
Handle segmental in section, rooted in neck 
and shoulder. The neck and the upper part of 
the shoulder were thrown separately; on the 
exterior the juncture of the two sections re- 
sults in a noticeable bulge. Reddish buff clay, 
with a few mica specks. On the shoulder, near 
the handle, a large and crudely incised delta. 


CORINTHIAN PLAIN WARE 


The clay of Nos. 106-109 is yellow or yellow- 
ish buff in color, and the surfaces are soft and 
powdery. No. 110, here associated with them, 
has a similar color but a hard fabric. 


This Corinthian household ware may have 
found its way to Athens as part of the dowry 
of some Corinthian bride who married into an 
Athenian family. In the same dowry may have 
been the set of loom-weights, one of which, 
No. 186, went into the well along with the 
fragments of the pottery. Some sentimental 
value must have been attached to No. 106 by 
its original owner, for otherwise it is not easy 
to see why so many lead clamps should have 
been lavished on its mending, nor the trouble 
taken to assemble these awkward fragments. 
Of all the vases from the well these proved 
most difficult to reconstruct. 

For other Corinthian (or near-Corinthian) 
pieces, see Nos. 98, 99, 127, 164-166, 185 
and 189. 


106. Amphora with raised base. Pl. 34. 


P 21936. H. 0.36 m.; D. as restored 0.295 m. 
Missing about a third of the body and a few 
fragments from the neck. 

Raised base, generally convex in profile, but 
varying to angular; concave bottom. Slightly 
flaring neck, with a low moulded ridge around 
its base and a narrow raised band around its 
top. Flaring rim, oval in plan, its outer profile 
convex; its upper surface is flat and slopes in 
sharply. Handles segmental in section, rooted 
in shoulder and top of neck. Broken and 
mended in antiquity; one of the mends failed 
to produce a perfect join, leaving a wide gap 
between two fragments (see Pl. 34). 


107. Pointed amphora. Pl. 34. 


P 21937. H. 0.37 m.; D. as restored 0.285 m. 
Missing fragments from body. Ovoid body, 
without a base, ending at the bottom in a small 
conical nub. 

Slightly flaring neck, with a low ridge around 
the top. Flaring rim, with convex outer pro- 
file; its upper surface is flat and slopes in. 
Flat handles, rooted in shoulder and top of 
neck; their profiles are not identical. For the 
shape, cf. the amphora at Corinth, Hesperia, 
NESELOS Ze PreoUo, ie 1 oo. 
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108. Trefoil oinochoe. Pl. 34. 

P 21938. H. 0.21m.; D. as restored 0.17 m. 
Missing fragments of rim and body. 

Raised base, low and spreading. Plain con- 
cave bottom. Short concave neck and trefoil 
lip. Flat handle, rooted in shoulder and rim. 

The lines of this oinochoe are in strong con- 
trast with those of the contemporary Attic 
chous (No. 95). An oinochoe in Corinth with 
outline decoration stands midway between the 


two (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 310, fig. 40). 


109. Small amphora, Pl. 34. 
P 21939. H. 0.195 m.; D. as restored 0.153 


m. Missing part of one handle, and fragments 
of rim and body. Raised base; concave bottom. 

Rather straight neck. Flaring rim, thickened 
on the outside. Flat handles, rooted in shoulder 
and top of neck; their profiles are not identical, 
and it is possible that the handle and rim frag- 
ments appearing on the right in Pl. 34 belong 
properly to another vase. Cf. the amphora at 
Corinth, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 293, fig. 25, 
no. 147. 


110. Small amphora. Pl. 34. 


P 21940. H. 0.165m.; D. 0.14m. Missing 
fragments from rim, neck and body. 

Low raised base and concave bottom. Round 
body. Flaring neck, with thin plain rim. Han- 
dles segmental in section, rooted in shoulder 
and neck. Hard fabric, pale yellow on the 
surface, pink at the center. 


111. Brittle ware jug. Pl. 35. 
P 21942. H. 0.18 m.; D. as restored 0.175 m. 


Missing fragments of rim and handle, and 
more than half the body and base. 

Plain flat bottom. Rounded body. Narrow 
vertical neck. Broadly flaring rim with deep 
outside edge, inturned at the bottom. Handle 
with raised edges, rooted in shoulder and rim. 
Light gray fabric, hard and brittle, with a 
metallic clink. The clay contains small dark 
specks. The outside is yellowish gray, the in- 
side much darker. The surface is occasionally 


lumpy and pitted, and the rim is warped. It 
will be observed in the photograph that the 
fragments are dark along the edges: this con- 
dition is due to the absorption of oil from the 
paint used to color the plaster reconstruction. 
Fragments were noted of another vase in 
similar, but not identical fabric; its outer sur- 
face is variously orange and gray; its interior 
is gray. This latter fabric appears frequently 
at Corinth, often in jugs with flaring rims; 
these rims, however, are quite different in pro- 
file from that of No. 111. Cf. Hesperia, V1, 
1937, p. 290, nos. 140-141, also p. 288, fig. 23. 
Among the “ blister” ware at Corinth I have 
seen nothing that exactly parallels No. 111, 
but in view of the great quantity of generally 
similar material from that site there is a cer- 
tain presumption in favor of Corinthian origin. 


112. Casserole. Pl. 36. 


P 21948. H. 0.115m.; D. of rim 0.165 m. 
Missing one handle, fragments of the rim, and 
about half the body. 

Rounded bottom. Shallow flaring body. Slop- 
ing shoulder. Plain flaring rim, with a flat pro- 
jection at its base inside, to receive a cover. 
Horizontal handles, rooted in the shoulder, cir- 
cular in section, sharply upturned, and rising 
just above the level of the rim. On the shoulder, 
midway between the handles, a vertical spout, 
with concave walls, and rounded, slightly flaring 
lip. 

Light brown cooking ware fabric, much 
blackened by burning; some mica specks. 

There were fragments in the well of at least 
three other casseroles like No. 112; the spout 
is false in only one. On the shape, see Hesperia, 
IV, 1935, p. 513, nos. 77-79; XVIII, 1949, 
p. 335, no. 96. The earliest example at the 
Agora comes from a deposit of the second 
quarter of the century (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 
343, fig. 10, P5184). It was perhaps a con- 
temporary of the casserole pictured on a pelike 
by the Geras Painter, published by Amyx in 
A.J.A.. XLIX, 1945, pp. 508-518. “ The two 
vertical lines in the crock’s lip-zone”’ (op. cit., 
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p. 510) represent the spout. The absence of 
the handles is not a serious objection to the 
identification. The pot is merely sketched, and 
the problem of rendering the horizontal handles 
in end-view may have been one that the painter 
could not wait to solve. The general shape of 
the body, and the spout, are sufficient to make 
his intentions clear, plus, of course, the cover, 
for which cf. our No. 114. It is also possible 
that the missing handles are to be thought of 
as broken—there is a suspicious bump in the 
line of the right shoulder at the point where we 
might expect a handle. The fabric is fragile, 
and handles are always vulnerable. It may be, 
therefore, that the casserole on the Geras 
Painter pelike, being no longer convenient for 
its original function, has been relegated to use 
as a container or crock, as Amyx has desig- 
nated it. 


113. Small casserole. Pl. 35. 


P 21951. H. to rim, as restored 0.035 m.; to 
handle 0.063 m.; D. of rim as restored 0.145 m. 

Two non-joining fragments preserve the han- 
dle and a small part of the rim and body. 

Shallow open bowl with slightly rounded 
bottom. The rim is flanged inside to receive a 
cover. Vertical strap-handle. Brown cooking 
ware fabric; micaceous. Fragments were noted 
of at least one other. 

In an Agora deposit of the end of the fifth 
century there were fragments of about twenty 
of these very small dishes, which are scarcely 
large enough to contain an individual portion. 
An inventoried example from this later con- 
text, P 11791, is smaller even than No. 113: 
H. to rim 0.022 m.; D. 0.105 m. 

There are others at the Agora from several 
deposits of the late fifth century, e.g. P 2554, 
P 11665, and P 16970, and still others from the 
fourth century. On the latter see Hesperia, 
Mx, 1951, p. 112;%p. 115 and-pk-50 a,-pyre, 
{esp 125 and pl.52'b, pyre 87-11-12. 


114. Cooking ware cover. Pl. 35. 
P 21952. H. 0.06m.; D. as restored 0.20 m. 


Several fragments preserve the knob and about 
a third of the wall and rim. 

Cover, convex in profile. Small cylindrical 
knob with conical top. Plain rim, partly black- 
ened by fire. Brown clay, the outside smoothed. 

Fragments were noted of at least two others. 

These covers were used with the casseroles 
discussed under No. 112. Like them they first 
appear at the Agora around the middle of the 
century. For an example at Corinth, see Hes- 
peria, VI, 1937, p. 305, fig. 36, no. 209. For 
another type of casserole cover at Athens see 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 334 and pl. 97, 
no. 90. 


115. Large cooking pot. Pl. 35. 


P 21947, H. 0.25m.; D.032m. Missing 
several fragments of body and rim. 

Round bottom. Body bulging and lop-sided. 
Gently sloping shoulder. Short concave neck. 
Flaring rim. Flat strap handles, rooted in 
shoulder and rim. 

Coarse cooking ware fabric, sandy red to 
gray brown; surface much pitted. 


116. Small cooking pot. Pl. 35. 


P 21949. H. 0.14m.; D. 0.18m. Missing 
fragments of the body, and chips from the rim 
and neck. 

Smaller than No. 115 and with only one 
handle, but essentially similar. Marks of burn- 
ishing on body. 


117. Small cooking pot. Pl. 35. 


P 21950. H. 0.095 m.; D. as restored 0.11 m. 
Missing handle, most of rim, and about half 
of body. 

Like No. 116 but extremely small. 

In addition to Nos. 115-117 there were frag- 
ments in the well of at least five other cooking 
pots of this type. The range in size can be 
noted in the photograph: No. 115 is a capa- 
cious soup-kettle; No. 117 holds less than a 
pint. The fabric is regularly thin, apparently 
to promote quick cooking; cf. Hesperia, LV, 
1935, p. 513, under nos. 77-79. All are black- 
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ened by fire. This type of pot does not aim at 
distinction, either in shape or fabric, and un- 
derstandably so, and it is not surprising to find 
that it persists with little change, at the Agora 
and elsewhere, at least through the 6th and Sth 
centuries. Cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 599, and 
fig. 21, nos. 159-161; D. M. Robinson, Exca- 
vations at Olynthus V, Baltimore, 1933, pl. 173, 
nos. 838-839. 


118. Rim fragment of cooking pot. Not illu- 
strated. 

P 21944. Pres. H. 0.11m.; est. D. of rim 
0.22m. 

Two joining fragments preserve one handle 
and part of the rim and body of an open vessel 
with flaring walls. 

Plain rim, flat on top. Horizontal handle, 
circular in section, uptilted. Brown clay, fired 
gray around one handle-root; many white 
specks and some mica. Another rim fragment 
is similar, except that the clay has fired red on 
the surface, gray at the center. 


119. Cooking plate. Pl. 36. 


P 21945. H. to handle 0.065 m.; D. 0.39 m. 
Missing one handle and fragments of rim and 
bottom. 

Round flat plate with low vertical sides. 
Plain flat rim, sloping toward the outside; the 
rim rises at two points into rounded lugs that 
are pierced to form handles. Coarse brown 
cooking ware fabric. The outside is rough, the 
inside smooth, but blackened from burning. 

There were fragments of at least three other 
plates of this type in the well. It occurs also in 
Agora deposits of the early and late 5th cen- 
tury. For an example at Corinth see Hesperia, 


VI, 1937, p. 306, and fig. 36, no. 214. 


120. Cooking plate (?). Pl. 35. 

P 21946." 517'0.035 m.*- est. D; 0.20 mi. 

Two joining fragments from the outer edge 
of a flat plate with low rim. Within the rim 
is a narrow channel, lower than the interior 
surface of the plate and separated from it by 
a wall that rises to a height of 0.03 m., approxi- 


mately twice that of the rim itself. Around the 
underside of the floor is a shallow groove cor- 
responding to the position of the inner wall 
above. 

Reddish-brown cooking ware, with many 
mica specks. Faint marks, like burnishing, 
radiate from the center of the floor. 


121. Shallow brazier on stand. PI. 36. 

P 21956. H. to rim 0.21 m.; D. of rim 0.505 
m.; of base 0.25 m. Missing both handles, save 
for one root and fragments of rim, body and 
base. 

Hollow circular stand, spreading out at the 
foot to form a resting surface. Four square 
openings are cut in its sides just below the line 
of its junction with the body. 

Broad shallow body. Flat rim, projecting 
slightly toward the inside. On opposite sides 
of the rim are two spit-rests, long and narrow, 
and slightly pointed at the ends. Their long 
upper surfaces are concave. Two horizontal 
handles, circular in section, attached just below 
the level of the rim, at opposite quarters from 
the spit-rests. 

Coarse cooking ware fabric, varying in color 
from sandy red to gray brown; the interior 
shows no obvious marks of burning. 

There were fragments from the well of at 
least ten other braziers of this type. They 
appear at the Agora in household deposits of 
the fifth century from the second quarter on- 
wards; so far as the present evidence goes, the 
type was not in use before the Persian Wars. 
Two of the Agora examples, both from deposits 
of the second half of the century, have been 
previously published: cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 
514, no. 82 and p. 515, fig. 27; XVIII, 1949, 
p. 335, no. 99. For an example at Corinth, see 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 305, fig. 36, no. 212, 
and p. 306. 


122. Shallow brazier on stand. Fig. 1. 


P 21957. Pres. H. 0.036 m.; D. of rim 0.225 
m. Missing all the stand, fragments of rim and 
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body, and both handles; three handle-roots 
remain. 

Shallow body. Flat rim, projecting toward 
the outside ; there is a shallow groove around its 
upper surface near the outer edge. Horizontal 
handles, circular in section, rooted in the body 
below the level of the rim. Sandy red cooking 
ware fabric, containing much mica; the under- 
side has a much brighter color than the upper. 

The name brazier is applied to No. 122 with 
less confidence than to No. 121. It is smaller, 
and lacks the spit-rests. In other respects it 
suits the type very well. For the probable 
shape of the missing stand, cf. P4870, an 
Agora example from a slightly later deposit, in 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 50, and p. 52, fig. 33. 


123. Deep brazier. Pl. 36. 


P 21958. H. as restored 0.17 m.; D. of rim 
0.19m. Missing one handle, fragments of the 
rim, and about half the body. 

Plain flat bottom. Bulging body, pierced with 
many small round holes and containing one 
large rectangular opening. Flat flaring rim, 
sloping towards the inside; three rounded lugs 
project at equal intervals from its inner edge. 
Two short horizontal handles, circular in sec- 
tion, rooted in the shoulder, and _ slightly 
upturned. 

Coarse reddish-brown cooking ware; marks 
of burning on interior and rim. 

Fragments were noted of at least four other 
braziers like No. 123, some with vertical 
squared lugs rising from the rim. For the same 
general type, cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 514, 
mou 83, aud p..515, fig: 27; V1, 1937, pp:305-6 
and fig. 36, no. 213. The deep brazier, though 
less common than the shallow type, was ap- 
parently standard equipment for Athenian 
kitchens throughout the fifth century. 


124. Barrel-shaped cooking stand. Pl. 36. 
P 21959. H. as restored 0.48 m.; D. of the 
base 0.40 m.; of the rim as restored 0.375 m.; 
max. D. as restored 0.525m. Missing frag- 
ments of base, most of rim, and much of body; 


restored with an arched opening in the wall at 
the bottom, on the analogy of P 17822, from 
an Agora deposit of the mid-sixth century. 

Barrel-shaped stand, open at each end. At 
the bottom the walls are thickened to provide 
a resting surface. At the top there is a plain 
flat rim, with a small bevel at its inner edge. 
Coarse brown cooking ware fabric, with much 
mica. The interior shows signs of burning both 
at top and bottom. 

There are two similar, but slightly smaller, 
stands at the Agora. The sixth century example 
cited above has the level of greatest circum- 
ference nearer the rim—its shape does not 
suggest a barrel, but rather the body of an 
amphora. The other, P 16520, comes from a 
deposit of the second half of the fifth century, 
and is distinctly barrel-shaped. 

Miss Talcott has proposed what seems to me 
a convincing explanation of the function of 
these curious stands, viz. that they were used 
to heat large cauldrons, and that the fuel em- 
ployed consisted of twigs, vine clippings and 
the like. Such fuel, being at once bulky and 
unsubstantial, would be awkward to handle in 
the normal type of brazier, but could be con- 
veniently and safely confined within the ample 
walls of these stands. The opening at the bot- 
tom would admit the necessary draft. 


125. Cooking ware amphora. Pl. 37. 


P21953,) FS O27 Ds otmrim: 0.19%. 
Missing part of one handle and about half the 
body. 

High ring foot; narrow resting surface; the 
inner face rises in a concave curve to merge 
without interruption in the underside of the 
floor. 

Heavy ovoid body, curving directly into the 
deep concave neck. Plain flaring rim. Vertical 
handles, circular in section, rooted in body and 
neck; a finger-mark at the base of each handle. 

Brick-red fabric, thin and gritty, containing 
many small specks; a light-colored surfacing 
was applied to the exterior, but has mostly worn 
off. 
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Fragments were noted of at least five similar 
jars, some of which, having narrower mouths, 
were possibly hydrias. 

At the Agora this type of amphora can be 
traced back to the 7th century: cf. Hesperia, 
II, 1933, p. 600, fig. 67, which is slenderer than 
No. 125 but which, like all the others, has 
finger-marks at the base of each handle. For 
an example from the north slope of the Acropo- 
lis see Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 256, no. 334 and 
fig. 58 (p. 255). 


126. Round-mouthed cooking ware jug. Pl. 
Sy 


P 21943. H. 0.155m.; D. 0.165m. Missing 
about a quarter of body and chips from rim. 

Low ring foot, with sloping inner face. 
Round body. Short concave neck. Round 
mouth. Flat projecting rim. Handle circular 
in section, rooted in shoulder and rim; a finger- 
mark at its base. 

Thin reddish-buff fabric, containing mica and 
gravel specks ; the surface is pitted. Apparently 
wheel-made. Fragments were noted of at least 
eight other examples, some from much larger 
jugs than the one inventoried; in one, for ex- 
ample, the inside diameter of the mouth is 
0.095 m.; the corresponding dimension in No. 
126 is 0.038m. There is also an example at 
the Agora from a fill dated to the end of the 
6th century, P 13760, with a height of 0.206 m. 
and a diameter of 0.20 m. 


127. Mortar with spout. Pl. 34. 


21953. F012 m,: Di ot rim 0/4352. 
Missing one lug and about a third of body and 
base. 

Ring foot, with almost vertical outer face; 
broad flat resting surface; underside of floor 
convex. Broad shallow bowl. Heavy collared 
rim, interrupted by the spout, and bearing two 
rounded lugs, which are thickened at the ends. 

Greenish-yellow clay, with many dark bits. 
Fragments were noted of at least one other 
mortar in the same fabric, and also of one in 
reddish clay. There are several mortars from 


Agora deposits of the fifth century, of various 
sizes, with and without spouts, and usually but 
not always of yellow clay; cf. Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 513, no. 81, and p. 514, fig. 6. This 
yellow fabric is presumably Corinthian. The 
shape occurs plentifully at that site: cf. Hes- 
peria, VI, 1937, pp. 299-301, nos. 190-194, and 
fig. 32; VII, 1938, p. 601, no. 176, and p. 604, 
fig. 26. 

In the well also there were fragments from 
the rims and bases of at least two large basins 
on stands, also probably Corinthian. For the 
shape see Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 296-297 and 
fig. 28. 


128. Pithos (7) rim. PI. 37. 


P 21969. Pres. H. 0.095 m.; D. of rim 0.36 
m. One group of seven joining fragments and 
another of four preserve about half the rim 
and neck of a large open vessel. 

Broad flat rim, projecting toward the out- 
side; its outer edge is moulded as a Doric 
hawksbeak. Slightly concave neck, opening out 
rapidly into the body. 

Fabric yellow-buff on surface, reddish-buff at 
the center; mica specks. Black glaze, much 
worn, on interior of neck and apparently once 
also on upper surface of rim. Exterior reserved. 


129. Pithos fragment. Pl. 37. 

P 21961. Pres. H. 0.08 m.; thickness of wall 
0.02 m.; of floor at base 0.05m. A single 
fragment from the bottom of a pithos. 

Raised base, with rounded ridge near the top. 
Fabric red near the surface, brown at the cen- 
ter; exterior buff-colored; the clay contains 
gravel chips and other impurities. 

Fragments were noted of several other heavy- 
walled vessels, presumably also pithoi. 


130. Terracotta bath tub. Pl. 37. 

P 21960. Pres. H. 0.20 m.; pres. W. 0.64 m.; 
pres. L. 0.55m. Several fragments from the 
front half, plus several non-joining fragments. 

The front of the tub is rounded. The sides 
are flaring, and curve up as they proceed toward 
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the back. The rim is flat on top, and on the 
outside is thickened to form a collar. At the 
front there is a hemispherical basin: diameter 
0.26 m.; depth below floor of tub 0.10m. At 
the bottom of the basin is a small circular hole. 

Coarse reddish-buff fabric, with many straw 
marks; dark red glaze inside, mostly worn off. 

Fragments were noted apparently from one 
other tub. On Greek bath tubs, see Robinson 
Excavations at Olynthus II, pp. 46-50, figs. 
136-137, and VIII, pp. 200-201, pls. 53, 54, 2. 
No. 1380 was approximately the same size as the 
Olynthian examples, but its foot-basin is smaller. 
And there seems to have been a gradual rise 
from front to back rather than the abrupt 
transition that is found at Olynthos. There is 
another tub at the Agora, P 12805, from a 
deposit of the late sixth century, of which only 
the back is preserved. Its fabric is like that of 
No. 130, and the rim is thickened in the same 
way. Cf. also W. Deonna, Le mobilier délien 
(Exploration archéologique de Délos, XVIII), 
Paris, 1938, pp. 86-88, and fig. 122. 


GRAFFITI AND DIPINTI 


131. Ostrakon of Perikles, son of Xanthippos. 
Biss: 


P 21527. Max. dim. 0.061m. A wall frag- 
ment from a storage amphora. Reddish buff 
clay ; surfacing in pale white. 

Painted in black on the outside: [Tle] pA [s] 
SavOlrro. This ostrakon has been previously 
published, in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 113, pl. 
31 f, and is there assigned with some assurance 
to the year 443 B.c. The possibility cannot be 
excluded, however, that it may derive from an 
earlier ostrakophoria. 


132. Base of black-glazed bowl or one-handler 
with graffito. Pl. 38. 
P 21374. D. of foot 0.052 m. Glazed all over. 
Incised on the underside of the floor: 
*Aport( ) + Probably an abbreviation of the 
owner’s name. 


138. Base of semi-glazed oinochoe with graf- 
fito. Pl. 38. 


P 21400. D. 0.09m. For the shape cf. Nos. 
92-93. Thin brown glaze on outer face of foot 
and in patches on the underside. 

Incised on the underside of the floor: ’Apic 
( ) Cf. the preceding. 


134. Black-glazed skyphos, type A, with graf- 
{ide Ll, OSs 


P 21290. H. 0.138 m.; D. of rim, as restored, 
0.175 m.; D. of base 0.114m. Missing about 
half the wall and rim, and small pieces of the 
foot. Like No. 29 in shape, size and decora- 
tion ; the handles here also are lop-sided. Good 
black glaze, partly peeled, especially around 
the handles. 

Incised on the underside of the floor: ®ato- 
orio. The name is otherwise unknown. 


135. Base of semi-glazed bowl with graffito. 
Pl.*38. 


P 21399. D. 0.052m. Raised rounded base. 
Underside of floor concave and wholly re- 
served. There is a reserved band at the junction 
of the base and the wall. The remainder of the 
fragment is in black glaze. It comes probably 
from a bowl like No. 74. 

Incised on the underside: SKYOA. I take 
this also to be a mark of ownership, but am 
uncertain whether to regard the form as com- 
plete in itself or an abbreviation. 


136. Fragment of base of semi-glazed krater 
with graffito. Pl. 38. 


P 21373. Max. dim. 0.135m. The shape as 
in Nos. 89 ff. 

On the underside of the floor there is an 
incomplete graffito: [- - —] IN [- — —]ovtos. 
The arrangement of the extant letters suggests 
that the original inscription contained two 
names, but it seems doubtful that we are deal- 
ing with an ostrakon, for the extant fragment, 
even though incomplete, is rather large for such 
use. 
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137. Fragment of black-glazed skyphos, type 
A, with graffito. Pl. 38. 

P 21404. D. of foot 0.077 m. A single frag- 
ment preserves most of the base and some of 
the adjacent wall. 

Incised counterclockwise around the center 
of the underside: xowai. The first and last 
letters are separated by a long straight stroke. 
Cf. the graffito on a lamp from the Pnyx, Hes- 
peria, Suppl. VII, pp. 41, 49 and p. 53, fig. 21, 
no. 7. 


4138 


440 


138. Black-glazed skyphos, Corinthian type, 
with graffito. Fig. 4. 

P 21889. H. 0.092 m.; est. D. of rim 0.13 m. ; 
of foot 0.064m. Missing both handles, about 
half the wall, and much of the rim. 

So far as this skyphos is preserved it re- 
sembles, in essential respects, No. 23. It has, 
however, no reserved band around the inside 
of the lip, and no decoration in applied red. 
The glaze is of good quality, but there are 
faded streaks on the outside near the rim. 


Fic. 4. Graffiti. 


There is a graffito on the underside of the floor, 
for which see Fig. 4. 


139. Base of black-glazed oinochoe (or globu- 
lar lekythos) with graffito. Fig. 4. 

P 21401. D. 0.102m. One fragment pre- 
serves almost all the base, and the start of 
the walls. Spreading ring foot, with sloping 
inner face. Dull black glaze on the outside, 
partly peeled. Bottom completely reserved, so 
also the interior. 

Neatly incised on the inner face of the foot: 
RRII. 


140. Fragment of storage amphora (?) with 
graffito. Fig. 4. 

P 21965. Max. dim. 0.075 m.; Th. 0.006 m. 
One fragment, from the shoulder (?) of a 
storage amphora. Buff clay, the exterior lighter 
in color than the interior; mica specks. 

The graffito on the exterior may safely be 
taken to represent the number 18: see fig. 4. 


141. Fragment of storage amphora with graf- 
fito. Fig. 4. 

P 21967. Max. dim. 0.07 m.; Th. 0.011 m. 

One fragment, from the base of the neck. Pale 
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buff clay, micaceous; the outer surface has a 
yellowish cast. 

For the remains of the graffito see Fig. 4; 
perhaps to be restored as AE. Should this be 
the correct restoration, one of the possible in- 
terpretations might be AEMOSION or AE- 
MOSIA: cf. Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 353-354; 
Supplement IV, pp. 126-127 ; VII, 1938, p. 222. 


142. Neck of small plain amphora with graf- 
fito. Fig. 4. 

P 21968. Pres. H. 0.052 m.; max. D. 0.046 
m. One fragment, of narrow neck, flaring be- 
low. Remains of a handle-root on each side. 

Incised on the outside at the bottom: IN 


143. Fragment of storage amphora with graf- 
fito. Fig. 4. 

P 21966. Max. dim. 0.07m.; Th. 0.09 m. 
One fragment, from the shoulder (?). Buff 
clay, with mica specks; darker inside than out. 

Incised on the outside: A 


144. Black-glazed one-handler (or bowl) with 
graffito. Fig. 4. 

P2194 HH: 0.035 m.; D: of rim_ 0.091 m. 
Missing about a third of rim and wall; no 
handle preserved. 

Rounded ring foot, with sloping inner face; 
scored grooves between foot and convex under- 
side of floor. Flat rim, sloping towards the in- 
side. Glazed all over except the bottom; the 
glaze is variously dull black, red, worn, and 
peeled. 

Incised on the underside of the floor: MI. A 
similar graffito appears to exist on the base of 
a fragmentary stemless cup from the well (un- 
catalogued) ; both may be the abbreviated name 
of the owner. 


145. Wall fragment of storage amphora with 
dipinto. Pl. 38. 

P 21963. Max. dim. 0.10m. Reddish clay. 
The interior is thickly coated with resin. Traces 
of white surfacing outside. 

On the outside also are the remains of a 


dipinto: a delta, followed by what appears to 
be an alpha. 


146. Wall fragment of storage amphora with 
dipinto. Pl. 38. 

P 21964. Max. dim. 0.04m. Buff clay. 
Coated inside with resin. On the outside there 
are remains of two lines of letters: in the 
first line there is a delta followed by part of 
another letter, perhaps an alpha; in the second 
line an uncertain letter is followed by what is 
probably an alpha. 

The freshness and thickness of the resin 
coating on both this and the preceding make it 
unlikely that either need be considered as re- 
mains of ostraka (of Damon). 


For graffiti that appear incidentally on other 
pieces see Nos. 62, 86, 104, 105, 163 and 178; 
note also the inscription painted on No. 9. 


WINE JARS 


The following discussion, Nos. 147-170 (pp. 
101 to 110 and Pls. 39, 40) has been con- 
tributed by Miss Virginia Grace. 


147. Wine jar. Pl. 39. 
P 219/70.) 0.615 mes De OA0o im, “Parts, 


one side, missing. 

Rim flat-topped, and offset from the neck. 
Broad handles with finger impressions on the 
lower attachments. Ring foot. 

Fairly fine pink to buff clay, fired partly light 
grey at the core. 

Later fifth century examples at the Agora 
of this type of jar with relatively heavy rim, 
full body, and handles and clay as described, 
are P 16526 and P9429, from deposits re- 
spectively of the third and last quarters of the 
century. A closer parallel, on which the spread- 
ing ring foot is also preserved, was found by 
Professor G. E. Mylonas in excavating the 
cemetery at Eleusis in 1952; it probably dates 
not long after No. 147. An earlier example, 
apparently of the same series, is P 12760, from 
a well filled in about 480 3.c.: for the deposit, 
see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Supplement 
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IV, pp. 25, 30-31, the “ second well of Building 
F,” predecessor of the Tholos. During the fifth 
century there is an increase, not very great, in 
the height of neck, handles, foot, and jar as a 
whole; the shoulder drops after P 12760 and 
there is a decrease in diameter, but in the last 
quarter there seems to be something of a re- 
turn to the earlier fuller and more high-shoul- 
dered body. During the second half of the 
century the flat top of the rim changes from 
horizontal, as it still is in No. 147, to an increas- 
ing down slope toward the outer edge, the 
beginning of a mushroom profile carried still 
further in the fourth century. 

Foot fragments of a number of other similar 
jars were found in the deposit. But with vari- 
ations not now easy of demarcation, this foot 
is common also to other types of jars of the 
period (cf. No. 153, etc.), and it has not been 
determined how many came from jars like 
No. 147. 

The term “ wine jar” is here applied with- 
out further distinction to large plainware am- 
phoras which are “ pointed” below, end, that 
is, in a narrow taper, or in some sort of knob, 
which may be, as here, an ordinary amphora 
foot but so small as to be suitable as an extra 
handle, not as an adequate independent support. 
These jars however were evidently used not 
only for wine but also—in smaller numbers— 
for oil and other fluids, and it is possible that 
some types were made chiefly for oil. More 
than other types of pointed amphoras known to 
us from the fifth century, the one here repre- 
sented by No. 147 resembles an older amphora 
with simple painted decoration which has been 
tentatively identified as the Attic oil amphora 
of its day: see R. S. Young, Hesperia, Suppl. 
II, pp. 210-211. The relation of this older type 
to the earlier Panathenaic amphora has been 
recognized by Beazley, The Development of 
Attic Black Figure, p. 89, with note 4, p. 116. 
On the decorated amphoras, earlier and later, 
the spreading foot is broad enough to provide 
a base, and the mouth large enough for the 
convenient accessibility of the contents. It 


seems possible that jars like No. 147, with 
the foot reduced to a knob and the neck nar- 
rowed for corking, held refills for Panathenaic 
amphoras. 


148. Wine jar of grey ware. Fig. 5. 

P 21975. Reconstructed H. ca. 0.766m.; 
reconstructed D. 0.348m.; H. of neck from 
offset below to top of rim, 0.16 m. (it has been 
drawn slightly too short); outer D. of neck, 
0.116m. Many pieces join to make (1) the 
fragmentary neck and part of one side to 
below the middle of the jar, and (2) the bot- 
tom of the jar and parts of the sides to above 
the middle. Though these two parts do not 
join, the fabric indicates they are from the 
same jar. The reconstruction of the exact 
height and swell of body could not be certain: 
the fragments were not quite enough and the 
joining surfaces were too poor because of the 
very friable nature of the clay. 

The features of shape not visible in the draw- 
ing are the section of the handle, which was 
thick, nearly round, and the bottom of the lower 
handle attachment, which narrows to a sort of 
tail in relief. 

Soft grey clay, with a very little mica. 


149. Top of wine jar, grey ware. Pl. 39. 

P 21974. Pres. H. 0.26m.; H. of neck to 
top of rim 0.17 m.; outer D. of neck 0.13 m. 
Neck, handles, and part of the shoulder pre- 
served, in one piece. 

Heavy flaring rim with full outer curve ; nar- 
row offset band below it. The thick handles 
encroach on the offset band but not on the rim, 
though in attaching them the potter rubbed off 
some of the rim; the lower handle attachment 
tapers to a tail in relief on the shoulder. The 
base of the neck is more distinct than in No. 
148. 

Rather hard micaceous clay with large grey 
core, and buff grey surface, pitted. 

The series to which Nos. 148 and 149 be- 
long has been followed from the eighth cen- 
tury to about 300 B.c. We owe the identification 
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of the earlier stages to Mr. John Cook, and 
they will perhaps be best presented with the 
results of his excavations in Old Smyrna, where 
many fragments were found; I am grateful to 
him for showing me his material in consider- 
able detail. Examples of the late fifth and of 
probably the late fourth centuries have been 
published: for the former, see P. Corbett, Hes- 
peria, XVIII, 1949, p. 336 and pl. 98, no. 101, 
from the Agora; for the latter, E. Breccia, 
Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes, 
La Necropoli di Sciatbhi, Cairo, 1912, pp. 90-91, 
fig. 53. (I owe the latter reference to Professor 
G. R. Edwards of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; I saw the jars in December 1951, in 
a storeroom of the Alexandria Museum, by 
courtesy of Dr. Adriani, director of the 
museum ). 

Characteristic is the grey or buff-grey clay, 
containing sometimes a good deal of mica; but 
some of the smaller jars of the late sixth to 
early fifth centuries are fired reddish buff: cf. 
Agora P 12789 and P 16800, both from de- 
posits datable before 480 B.c. The most con- 
stant and exclusive feature of shape is at the 
lower handle attachment, where there is no 
finger impression, but the handle tapers below 
to a sort of tail that lies in relief on the shoul- 
der. The handles are thick in section, and are 
drawn in toward the neck at the lower end. 
The series cannot be fully presented here, but 
some fifth century developments may be men- 
tioned. An offset band below the rim begins 
probably in the late sixth century and continues 
in the fifth and fourth. During the fifth cen- 
tury the neck and handles tend in general to 
become longer, and the demarcation at the base 
of the neck becomes less marked, while the 
upper attachment of the handle encroaches 
increasingly on the rim; the neck becomes 
somewhat bombé. The body narrows to a peg 
toe which has at first a small depression in 
the center underneath, no longer seen on No. 
148; this foot is drawn out to increasing nar- 
rowness as we approach 400 B.c. (cf. Corbett’s 
no. 101). An example of the third quarter is 


P 16443, from the same deposit as P 16526 
mentioned above in connection with No. 147. 
We lack complete examples to which a definite 
date in the first half of the fifth century can 
be attributed. No. 149, of which only the top 
is preserved although the fabric is solid, was 
presumably an older discard than No. 148; 
note that in No. 149 the handles do not en- 
croach on the rim, the neck is shorter in pro- 
portion to its width (it seems to have come 
from a larger jar than No. 148) and is more 
clearly marked off at the base. No. 149 is 
perhaps to be dated in the second quarter, No. 
148 early in the third. 

Apart from Nos. 148 and 149, parts of at 
least two more jars of this series were found 
in the deposit, the clay of one being reddish. 


150. Chian wine jar. Pl. 39. 


P2197]; He 0.7m Dh O2Ot a ate 
missing. 

Plain rim and bulging neck, pressed together 
by the handles so that the rim is not a circle. 
Rather thick handles without finger impres- 
sions on the lower attachments. Hollow, about 
0.02 m. deep, in the underside of the foot. 

Pinkish buff clay containing white bits and 
some mica, pitted surface. 


151. Fragments of a Chian wine jar. Not 
illustrated. 

P 21972a (neck, mended) and b (lower part, 
in one piece). Pres. H. of a) 0.175 m.; of 
b), 0.27 m. 

Top and bottom of a jar or possibly two 
jars like No. 150 but somewhat larger: for 
instance the outer rim measurements are 0.145 


by 0.116m., as opposed to 0.135 by 0.111 m. 
in No. 150. 


152. Fragment of a Chian wine jar. Pl. 40. 


P 21973. Pres. H. 0.16m. Preserved are 
part of the rim, neck, and one handle, from a 
jar like No. 150. 

The clay of No. 152 is fired with a distinct 


core, and a harder, redder layer near the 
surface. 
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The jar was marked with impressed rings 
near the center of the neck, one and a half 
rings to the edge of the break. 

Fragments of similar jars marked with 
(single) circles exist at the Agora: e.g. SS 
7803, with impressed circle at the base of the 
handle, and P 20807, with circle in paint on 
the neck. Cf. also E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, 
XV, 1946, pl. XXVIII, nos. 27,29 (text, p. 
278), similarly marked fragments of which no. 
27 at least is from a Chian wine jar. These 
are all from earlier jars, datable by their de- 
posits before 480 B.c. Similar dipinto circles 
are found on still earlier Chian wine jars, e. g. 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 607, fig. 29, no. 213, 
datable in the sixth century. 

Besides Nos. 150-152, the deposit contained 
parts of at least ten other Chian amphoras. 

A fair number of these amphoras with bulg- 
ing neck has been published: cf. L. Talcott, 
Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 496, fig. 17, no. 86, with 
references on pp. 514-515; M. Z. Pease, Hes- 
peria, VI, 1937, p. 301, fig. 33, no. 202; E. 
Gjerstad and others, The Swedish Cyprus Ex- 
pedition, Vol. III, pl. CI, the largest jar (Vouni, 
Tomb 3), illustrated also text p. 306, fig. 165; 
etc. etc. Many have been found in South Russia, 
and the type has there for some time been 
identified as Chian: cf. B. N. Grakov, in the 
Russian Bulletin of the History of Material 
Culture, 1935, pp. 177-178. The identification 
is based on the amphora represented on coins 
of Chios, and I add a reference to A. Bald- 
win, The American Journal of Numismatics, 
XLVIII, pl. III, where the swollen neck, most 
obvious peculiar feature of this part of the 
series, is clear enough on, for instance, nos. 
15, 18, 21, though it has not always been 
understood by numismatists without access to 
the actual jars. 

In the third quarter of the century this jar 
was replaced by a new style, in which the con- 
spicuous omission of the bulge in the neck 
presumably called attention to a change in 
standard. The two are shown side by side by 
Miss Talcott, loc. cit. no. 85 being identified 


as also Chian by the coin-type of sphinx and 
amphora impressed on several duplicates from 
the same deposit (cf. also Hesperia, III, 1934, 
p. 202, fig. 1, no. 1, for one of the jars stamped 
with the coin-type, and ibid., pl. I, no. 1, for 
one of the coin-type stamps). The new am- 
phora retains features of its predecessor, for 
instance, the foot hollow on the underside, the 
lip of which at this period is turned back fur- 
ther than on No. 150—very clear on the two 
jars illustrated by Miss Talcott. 

The development of the Chian wine amphora 
can be followed from the seventh century B.c. 
to the early Roman period. It is fixed at many 
points by discovery in dated deposits. Identi- 
fication of the type is confirmed by quantities 
of fragments found in the British excavations 
in the suburbs of the ancient city of Chios as 
well as in near-by Smyrna, and by whole jars 
drawn in fishermen’s nets from the sea between 
Chios and the mainland. I am grateful to Mr. 
Cook, also to Mr. R. Nicholls and Mr. J. An- 
derson, for showing me the fragments from 
the excavations. A publication is planned of the 
Chian series as a whole. 


153. Wine jar, red ware. Pl. 39. 

P21976s) 220.614 in; D.0387 m. Parts 
missing. 

Low rim, offset below, with uneven flat top. 
Thick handles with finger impressions on the 
lower attachments. Flaring ring foot. 

Fine red clay, drip of glaze wash from the 
rim. 


154. Top of wine jar, red ware. Pl. 39. 

P 21977. Pres. H. 0.27 m. 

The neck, handles, and part of the body pre- 
served of an amphora like No. 153, but ap- 
parently a little larger. 


155. Bottom of wine jar, red ware. Not 
illustrated. 

P 21978. Pres. H. 0.31 m.; D. 0.397 m. The 
foot preserved, with a little more than half 
the body. ; 
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From an amphora like No. 153, but a little 
larger. 


156. Fragment of wine jar, red ware. Pl. 39. 

P 21979. Pres. H. ca. 0.23m. Part of neck, 
rim, shoulder, and one handle preserved. 

Probably from an amphora like No. 153, 
although the neck and rim are more carefully 
profiled, and the clay is less yellow, darker and 
harder, than in Nos. 153-155. 

The deposit contained parts of three more 
jars like No. 153. 

For a slightly earlier jar of the same series, 
see L. Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 345, fig. 
12, P5174, from an Agora deposit of the 
second quarter of the century. Further de- 
velopment is indicated by P 16525, from the 
same third-quarter deposit as provided later 
parallels for Nos. 147 and 148. The fine red 
clay is distinctive. The tendency during the 
second and third quarters is toward greater 
height, partly accounted for by longer neck 
and handles; the rim tends to be less carefully 
made. 


157. Wine jar. Pl. 39. 
21980 0505 mi; De 0.316m.. Parts 


missing. 

Rim inset from neck (effect of groove). 
Moderately thick handles with finger impres- 
sions on the lower attachments. Flaring ring 
foot. 

Dull rather coarse red clay, with sand and 
mica. 

A similar jar of slightly earlier date is P 
16063, from a deposit of the second quarter. 


These jars are perhaps related to the series of 
No. 158, etc. 


158. Wine jar. Pl. 39. 
BOs ee resem item OOO Surat Ol oedetine 


Parts missing include all the rim. 

Medium broad handles, with small finger im- 
pressions on the lower attachments. The under- 
side of the foot shows a small shallow cen- 
tral depression, in the midst of which projects 
the tip of the body. 


Micaceous buff clay. 


159. Top of wine jar. Pl. 39. 

P 21982. Pres. H. 0.165m. Preserved, the 
handles and part of the rim, neck, and shoulder. 

Rim inset from neck (effect of groove). 
Broad handles with small finger impressions on 
the lower attachments. 

Somewhat micaceous clay, buff on the sur- 
face, red inside; bits. 


160. Top of wine jar. Pl. 39. 

P 21983. Pres. H. 0.165 m. Preserved, neck, 
handles and part of shoulder, in one piece. 

The shape resembles that of No. 159, but 
the rim is distinctly offset. 

Micaceous dark buff clay with large grey core. 

Nos. 158-160 seem to belong to a single class 
of buff amphoras with oval body, short neck, 
and somewhat spreading handles, characteristic 
details being the unusually small finger impres- 
sions on the lower handle attachments, and the 
broadish stumpy foot with the point of the body 
showing in the middle of the small depression 
on the under side. Fully preserved examples 
are P5176 of the second quarter (from the 
deposit published Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 333 
ff.) and an amphora from Professor Mylonas’s 
excavations at Eleusis (see above, under No. 
147) which must fall between P 5176 and No. 
158. In the two complete jars the rim is very 
faintly marked off from the neck; but P 5178 
(from the same second quarter deposit as P 
5176), a similar incomplete jar, has a rim like 
that of No. 159, which may therefore be sug- 
gested to fill out the topless No. 158. The ten- 
dency from the second to the third quarters 
seems to be toward greater height, partly ac- 
counted for by longer neck and handles. 


161. Fragments of Mendaean(?) wine jar. 
Pl. 40 (part) and Fig. 5. 

P 21987. Approximate preserved heights of 
fragments: a) 0.21 m.; b) 0.19m.; c) 0.14m. 
Height of jar as the pieces are arranged in the 
drawing (from a rough estimate) 0.54 m. a) 
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and b) are two non-joining fragments, each 
with a handle, of probably the same amphora 
neck; and in c) we have the foot and lower 
part of apparently the same amphora. 

Flaring rim with outer edge neatly bevelled 
off. Rim set off by a groove; another, narrower, 
groove just below. Broad band handles with 
large skidding finger impressions on their lower 
attachments. On the under side of the foot, 
shallow depression. 

Micaceous light red clay with reddish buff 
surface. Red stain below rim and on top of 
handles. Pairs of paint bands in thin red above 
the foot, in thin black around the neck. 

Residue of yellowish deposit on the bottom 
inside. 

With the fragment bearing the coin-type of 
Mende published Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pl. 20, 
no. 1, were others belonging apparently to the 
same or a similar jar, preserving a flaring rim, 
grooved below, and a flaring foot with shallow 
depression underneath and with a paint band 
round the body above it; the two latter frag- 
ments show on the inside a heavy deposit, yel- 
lowish on the surface; all three are of micaceous 
reddish buff clay. The fragments were found 
together in the lower fill of a well in Section I 
of the Agora excavations (grid reference 
2/3T) with pottery of the late fifth century 
B.c.: note the correction on my statement, 
Suppl. VIII, p. 186, on the finding place of 
the stamped fragment. The suggestion is due 
to Lucy Talcott that these features of rim, foot, 
fabric and decoration probably identify as Men- 
daean the amphora published by her in Hes- 
peria, IV, 1935, p. 496, fig. 17, no. 88 (P 
2375), from the deposit of the third quarter of 
the century from which we have also a number 
of Chian wine jars (see above). The same 
features characterize No. 161. 

In this series, the tendency in the second half 
of the fifth century is for the neck and handles 
to grow longer, and the handles narrower ; and 
for the foot to grow larger and more flaring, 
while the diameter of the depression under- 
neath does not increase. 


Three stamps are now known at the Agora 
with the Mendaean coin type: SS 6917 and SS 
10231, both from deposits of the late fifth cen- 
tury, see P. Corbett, op. cit., p. 337, under no. 
106; and SS 10761, from a disturbed part of 
the filling of the Stoa of Attalos. SS 10761 is 
perhaps from the same die as SS 6917 (Hes- 
peria, Suppl. VIII, pl. 20, no. 1), while SS 
10231 (Corbett pl. 98, no. 166) is slightly dif- 
ferent. The use of the coin type on this series 
of jars, so far as we know it, is limited to the 
late fifth century: of five similar jars put 
together from Miss Talcott’s third-quarter de- 
posit (P 2374-78), none is stamped; and P 
4422 which seems to illustrate the continuation 
of the series in the latter fourth century (from 
Section B, well at 15/AA) is also unstamped. 

In the present deposit, No. 162 may be from 
the same kind of jar as No. 161. 


162. Neck of Mendaean(?) wine jar. Pl. 40. 

Poz10see Pres. Tn 0195 m- © Most@otathe 
neck preserved, with one complete handle and 
the start of the other. 

Similar to No. 161, but the rim is higher and 
set off by a distinct offset instead of a groove; 
the lower groove (broader than on No. 161) 
follows the line of a swelling in the neck; and 
there are no paint bands on the neck. The 
clay is similar to that of No. 161. 


163. Neck of wine jar, with graffito on the 
handle. Pi. 40. 

P 21989. Pres. H., 0.17m. Neck, handles, 
and part of the shoulder preserved. 

A flaring offset rim and a groove that follows 
the swelling round the neck correspond with 
No. 162; but No. 163 is otherwise different 
from Nos. 161-2, having narrower handles 
with smaller finger impressions and being al- 
together more roughly made. 

Clay micaceous, light red. to buff; surface 
dingy buff. 

For the graffito on the handle, see also PI. 40. 

The shape is probably to be restored to re- 
semble the Mendaean jar. I have seen a num- 
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ber of apparent imitations of the type, in clay 
much like this, in the Cyprus Museum, from 
the Swedish excavations, e.g. Marion, Tomb 
44D, 2; Tomb 44, 48; Tomb 60, 69. 


164. Fragments of wine jar. Pl. 40. 

P 21985. Pres. H. of a) 0.115m.; max. 
dim. of b) 0.075m. Preserved, a) part of the 
rim and neck with handle attachment and a 
scrap of the shoulder, and b) the foot with an 
adjoining bit of the body. 

Flaring rim; on neck, at center level of 
handle attachment, a broad groove, or roughly 
made offset. The shoulder came out rather 
abruptly from the base of the neck. The foot 
is a peg like an inverted truncated cone set on 
the rounded bottom of the body, which opens 
inside into a hollow in the peg. 

Greenish buff clay, no mica. 

Inside the foot, a black deposit with yellowish 
surface. 


165. Stamped fragment of handle of wine jar. 
Pl. 40. 

SS 11238. Th. of handle 0.023 m.; the stamp 
is illustrated at actual size. Preserved, the 
lower part of the handle and the shoulder at- 
tachment; the stamp is worn and was perhaps 
incompletely impressed. 

Relatively broad handle, set on a shoulder of 
gentle slope, and stamped near the lower 
attachment. 

Clay similar to that of No. 164. 

The very faint stamp appears to represent 
an animal moving right, looking back left. 


166. Lower part of wine jar. Pl. 40. 

P 21986. Pres. H. ca. 0.20m. Preserved, 
foot and part of lower body. 

The foot is like that of No. 164, save that 
there are two grooves round the peg, which is 
rounded below. 

Pinkish buff clay, with a very little mica. 

Nos. 164-166 are fragments apparently of a 
kind of jar which in its later development is 
easily distinguishable by the way the broad rim 


lies out on the handles. In the latter fourth 
century B.c. and later, many of these handles 
are stamped, either on their tops or near their 
lower attachments, with abbreviations or mono- 
grams, or devices with or without letters. A 
stamp earlier than No. 165 has been found on 
a fragment of a sixth or early fifth century jar 
possibly of the same series: M. T. Campbell, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 606, fig. 28 (a frog in 
a round stamp). No. 164a may be compared 
with other fifth century necks or neck frag- 
ments catalogued from dated deposits at the 
Agora: P 16072, second quarter; P 2068, third 
quarter; and P 12655, late. These are un- 
stamped but have dipinti. 

The clay of this series is buff, sometimes 
greenish like Nos. 164 and 165, sometimes 
pinkish like No. 166. It is fine-grained and has 
little or no mica. Characteristic features of 
shape are the broad handles with arched short 
tops and without finger impressions at the base, 
the broad flaring rim, a narrowing of the neck 
toward the shoulder. The bodies of Nos. 164 
and 166 are evidently to be restored like the 
small jar No. 107 of this article, in the text 
of which there is reference to a similar, some- 
what larger jar in Corinth. In the fourth cen- 
tury, the lower part of the body tapers to a 
narrow foot. 

The clay suggests Corinth, and a great many 
jars and fragments of this class have in fact 
been found in Corinth. However, Corinthian 
tiles and other coarse ware are of a rather 
different fabric, the clay containing many large 
bits, and being often fired with a large grey 
core; and there exists in that fabric a series 
of jars (cf. M. Z. Pease, op. cit., p. 302, fig. 
34, nos. 199, 200; M. T. Campbell, op. cit., 
p. 605, fig. 27, nos. 202, 203, 201; S. Wein- 
berg, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. LXXXV, E 
13) not at all like the series of Nos. 164-166, 
the handles and rims in particular being very 
different. Fragments of such jars have been 
found in Athens, including a few scraps in the 
present deposit. They were sometimes stamped 
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with a palmette at the base of one handle—an 
example is Professor Weinberg’s jar just cited. 

It is possible that both series were made in 
Corinth. But an argument in favor of Corcyra 
can be given for the type taken as a later de- 
velopment of Nos. 164-166. Not uncommon on 
handles of this series is a circular stamp con- 
taining a seven- or eight-rayed star. One of 
these has been found in excavations in Corfu. 
In publishing it (Ath. Mitt., LIX, 1934, p. 207, 
fig. 19. I owe the reference to Miss Talcott), 
H. Bulle points out the close similarity of the 
stamp with a fourth century coin type of 
Corcyra. Corcyrean amphoras are known from 
literature contemporary with the stamped ex- 
amples: cf. Pseudo-Aristotle, De mir. auscult., 
104, p. 839b, 8; cf. Rostovtzeff, Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Hellenistic World, Ox- 
ford, 1941, vol. 1, p. 120. 


167. Parts of a wine jar, or of two jars. Pl. 
40 and Fig. 5. 

p'21984. Pres. H. of fragment a) 0.175 m.; 
of fragment b) 0.085m. Preserved are a) a 
neck with rim, both handles, and part of the 
shoulder ; and b) the foot of probably a similar 
jar. 

Broad, slightly flaring rim, offset from the 
neck; close below it, a groove round the neck 
smeared over by the handle attachment. The 
neck narrows toward the shoulder, and is 
pressed together at the top by the handles. 
Broad rising handles that descend vertically ; no 
finger impressions on their bases. 

Fragment b) (Fig. 5) shows the bottom of a 
tapering body, the foot a collar hollow beneath. 

Red micaceous clay, fired partly buff-grey at 
the core, and containing white bits. Buff sur- 
facing outside the neck and shoulders and into 
the mouth, not found on fragment b which is 
also a little less micaceous. 

The neck and handles have features of shape 
in common with No. 164, but the clay does not 
seem to belong to the “ Corcyrean”’ class. The 
clay of fragment b), on the other hand, is close 
to that of fragment a) and the association of 


this top and bottom is supported by P 18988, 
from a late fifth century deposit at the Agora, 
in which a foot of this not very common type 
is found on a jar with handles which are like 
those of No. 167 and also without finger im- 
pressions, but longer, as is the general tendency 
toward the end of the century; the rim of our 
fragment is like that of P 18988, but broader. 


168. Top of wine jar. Pl. 40. 

P 21990. Pres. H. 0.153m.; D. of rim ca. 
0.10m. (uneven). Preserved, the neck, one 
complete handle, with part of the shoulder, and 
part of the other handle. 

Narrow rim set off by a groove. Rather thick 
handles, with finger impressions. 

Pinkish buff clay, micaceous and sandy. Re- 
mains of whitish surfacing. 


169. Top of wine jar. Pl. 40. 

P2199). Pres) H. 0.227 m7) Doi tim 0165 
m. Preserved, more than half the neck, with 
rim, both handles, and part of the shoulder. 

Heavy rim, offset from the neck and flaring 
upward, with broad flat top. Broad handles 
with finger impressions. Broad groove round 
the neck smeared over by the upper handle 
attachment; in the line of the groove, a hole 
through the neck, diameter 0.008 m. 

Coarse clay, pitted and full of bits, fired red 
inside, brown outside, with remains of lighter 
surfacing. 


170. Handle of wine jar(?). Pl. 40. 

P 21992. Pres. H. 0.135m. Preserved, the 
handle and connecting piece of body. 

Small round handle set vertically on the jar; 
the interior body surface shows wheelmarks. 

Hard-fired, rather fine dull-red clay with 
small white bits, buff near the surface, with 
remains of thin creamy slip(?). 

The handle seems to come from a jar of 
torpedo shape like many found in Cyprus, and 
probably from one of the wider type in which 
two such handles are attached on the edge of 
the shoulder: the upper break indicates on the 
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interior a sharp return, like that at the edge 
of an angular shoulder. As the fragment shows 
some concavity in the body profile, and a slight 
rise above the handle, it may be from a jar 
like Swedish Cyprus Expedition, IV, 2, 1948, 
fig. LVI, no. 29 or 30. These jars are included 
by Gjerstad in his Class V pottery, which he 
dates in the late sixth and early fifth century, 
cf. his text pp. 198 and 497. It would then not 
be surprising that so little is left of this jar im 
the mid-fifth century despite its solid fabric. 
Gjerstad comments (op. cit., p. 268) on the 
small amount of Cypriote pottery that has been 
reported from mainland Greece. I am not sufh- 
ciently expert to say whether this fragment is 
from a Cypriote torpedo jar or from one made 
in Palestine, where the shape is indigenous, cf. 
for instance J. C. Wampler, Tell en Nasbeh, 
Berkeley and New Haven, 1947, pl. 18, no. 311, 
a type dated (p. 10, paragraph 44) sixth and 
fifth centuries. In either case, it may have been 
looted from the King’s ships after Salamis. 


LAMPS 


The types noted below are those distinguished 
by R. H. Howland in his reclassification of 
Greek lamps, which is now in course of 
publication. 


171. Lamp fragment, type 20. Pl. 41. 

L 4866. Pres. W. 0.045m. A single frag- 
ment preserves the nozzle, with part of the wall 
and top; the inner edge of the top is not pre- 
served. Short nozzle, with large wick-hole. The 
wall curves as in type 21, but the top is offset, 
and raised above the level of the wall. Black 
glaze, much worn. 


172. Lamp, type 21B. Pl. 41 and Fig. 6. 
L4791.-L. 0:10m.; H. 0,02 m.: W. 0,084 m. 
Missing the handle, save for one root, and a 
fragment from the wall. 
Narrow inturned rim. Low raised base. 
Black glaze all over, fired black to brown and 
partly worn. 


173. Lamp, type 21 B. Not illustrated. 

L 4785. Pres. L. 0.085m.; pres. W. 0.082 
m.: H. 0.022 m. Missing most of rim and back 
wall. Very low ring foot. 

Rim flattened on top. Black glaze all over, 
except for the foot and a reserved dot at the 
center of the underside. 


174. Lamp, type 21 B. Not illustrated. 

L 4863. Pres. L. 0.07 m.; W. 0.075 m.; H. 
0.019m. Missing nozzle and handle; both roots 
remain. Low raised base. Fairly good black 
glaze, somewhat mottled in firing. Underside 
reserved. 


175. Lamp fragment, type 21 B. Not illu- 
strated 

L 4864. Pres. W. 0.058m. A single frag- 
ment preserves the nozzle, with a little of the 
rim and wall. Short nozzle, with large wick- 
hole, encroaching considerably on the rim. 
Black glaze mottled to gray and red and partly 
peeled. P 


176. Lamp fragment, type 21 B. Not illu- 
strated. 

L 4865. Pres. L. 0.072 b.; H. 0.018m. A 
single fragment preserves the nozzle, with part 
of the wall and flat raised base. 

Fairly short nozzle, the wick-hole encroach- 
ing somewhat on the rim. Black glaze, partly 
peeled ; end of nozzle much grayed from burn- 
ing. Underside reserved. 


177. Lamp fragment, type 21 B. Pl. 41. 

L 4867. Pres. L. 0.077m. Two joining 
fragments preserve the nozzle and part of the 
rim and wall; bridge of nozzle broken away. 

Rather flat spoon-shaped nozzle with large 
wick-hole. Rim curves to a fairly steep angle 
in lower wall. Good black glaze on nozzle and 
rim; dilute wash on lower wall; band at inner 
edge of rim reserved. 


178. Lamp, type 21 B, later variety. Pl. 41. 
L 4799, Pres. L. 0.10m.; H. 0.023 m. Mis- 
sing the handle and part of the back wall. Low 
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raised base, tapering toward the bottom; under- 
side of floor concave. Glazed all over, except 
resting surface, which appears to have been 
scraped bare. Glaze mostly good black, but 
partly worn and mottled. Graffito on nozzle. 


179. Lamp fragment, type 21 B(?). Not 
illustrated. 

L 4870. Pres. W. 0.044m. One small frag- 
ment preserves a little of the rim and nozzle. 
Rim flat on top, so far as preserved. 

The clay near the edge of the wick-hole rises 
slightly, as if the nozzle had an upward tilt: 
this fact could suggest a double-bodied lamp, 
but there is no clear indication. Worn black 
glaze; a broad reserved band at the inner edge 
of the rim containing a black circumference 
line. 


180. Lamp fragment, type 21 variant. Fig. 6. 

L 4869. Pres. L. 0.064m. One fragment 
from the wall and rim. The attachment of one 
end of a horizontal band handle and the start 
of the nozzle are preserved, the handle ap- 
parently on the side of the lamp at right angles 
to the nozzle. Raised ring at inner edge of rim. 


iz 180 181 


Fre. 0. Lamps. 1:2 


Fairly good glaze, somewhat worn; the handle 
space is reserved, and there is a scraped band 
on the rim, just inside the raised ring. 


181. Lamp fragment. Pl. 41 and Fig. 6. 


L 4868. Pres. L. 0.085 m.; H. 0.024 m. One 
fragment preserves part of the nozzle and most 
of one side of the lamp; the profile of rim and 
wall is complete, but the center of the floor is 
lacking. Sharply convex wall; bottom appar- 
ently plain and flat. At the inner edge of the 
rim there is a vertical collar, about 0.012 m. 


high on the inside. Soft, pale gray clay; poor 
thin black glaze, fired mostly gray, and much 
peeled. 

There is no parallel in the Agora collection 
for the profile of this lamp. This fact, along 
with the character of its fabric, strongly sug- 
gests that it is non-Attic. 


Fragments of at least six other lamps were 


noted from the well, but none from types other 
than those cited above. 


LooM-WEIGHTS AND SPINDLE-WHORLS 
182. Stamped pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 41. 

MC 893. H. 0.055 m.; W. at base 0.042 m.; 
weight 72 grammes. Intact save for a few 
chips. 

Pierced once. Buff clay; the upper part 
dipped in reddish-brown glaze, now much worn. 
The sides meet to form sharp edges. On one 
side, near the top, an impression, perhaps made 
by a finger ring. 

Another example from the well, uncata- 
logued, is glazed all over, including the bottom. 
Though this is unusual (cf. Hesperia, Supple- 
ment VII, p. 74), there are parallels in several 
other loom-weights in the Agora collection. 


183. Pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 41. 


MC 892. H. 0.055 m.; W. at base 0.041 m.; 
weight 73.5 grammes. Intact. Pierced once. 
Buff clay. 

There were seven other unglazed pyramidal 
loom-weights in the well. Two, of which neither 
is intact, were larger than No. 183, but four 
of the others appear to have come from the 
same set. They vary in weight from 71 to 77 
grammes; two of them come within half a 
gramme of being identical. 


184. Pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 41. 


MC 894. H. 0.058 m.; W. at base 0.042 m. ; 
weight 92 grammes. Intact, save that the edges 
are slightly worn. 
specks; presumably non-Attic. Cf. the fabric 
of Nos. 102 and 103. 

Pierced once. Slate-gray clay, with mica 
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185. Pyramidal loom-weight. Pl. 41. . 

MC 897. Pres. H. 0.073 m.; weight as pre- 
served 99.5 grammes. Missing flakes from the 
side and base. Rectangular in section. Pierced 
twice. 

Greenish yellow clay, with dark specks, like 
that of the mortar, No. 127; the loom-weight, 
however, is soft and friable. 


186. Conical loom-weight. Pl. 41. 

MC 896. Pres. H. (also the approximate 
original height) 0.07m. Missing about half. 

Pierced once. Low bevel at base. Pale yel- 
low clay; smooth, hard surface. Presumably 
Corinthian. 

The loom-weights found at Corinth have been 
published by Gladys Davidson in Corinth, XII, 
The Minor Objects, pp. 146-172. No. 186 
would seem to fit her type V; she dates the 
appearance of this type at Corinth to the early 
fifth century. At Athens, in the fifth century, 
conical loom-weights were rare (cf. Hesperia, 
Supplement VII, pp. 76-77; Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, p. 340), but they did exist. An Agora 
well of the early fifth century has produced 
four conical Attic weights (MC 827-830) from 
a stamped set, with bevelled edges not unlike 
that of No. 186. Another Attic example, with 
a plain base (MC 210) comes from a deposit 
of the third quarter of the century; there are 
also two conical weights (MC 523 and MC 
662), both somewhat irregularly shaped, from 
deposits of the end of the previous century. 


187. Lentoid loom-weight. Pl. 41. 

MC 895. D. 0.077 m. Missing about half one 
side. 

Pierced twice. A shallow groove at the top. 
Buff clay, unglazed. 


188. Glazed spindle-whorl. Pl. 41. 
MC 898. Pres. H. 0.035 m.; max. D. 0.037 
m. Missing the tip and chips from the base. 
Rounded at the bottom, tapering toward the 
top. Black glaze, somewhat worn. 


TERRACOTTA TILES, WATER PIPES, WELL-HEAD 


189. Pan tile. Fig. 7. 

A1911. Pres. L. 0.29m.; W. 0.28m.; H. 
at one side 0.065 m.; at the other 0.034 m. 

The underside is quite flat. Yellowish buff 
clay, soft and powdery; traces of surfacing in 
pale white. 

A 1912, not illustrated, consists of fragments 
of a similar tile, and the well contained many 
others in the same fabric, presumably Corinthian. 


190. Cover tile. Fig. 7. 
A 1913. Pres. L. 0.26m.; pres. W. 0.12 m. 
Brownish buff clay, containing bits of gravel; 
the surface is pitted. This fabric also was well 
represented. 


191. Pan tile. Fig. 7. 


A 1914. Pres. L. 0.17m.; H. at edge 0.055 
m.; at middle 0.022 m. 

Pale brown clay. Firm red paint on upper 
surface. Flange worn. Possibly earlier than 
the deposit as a whole. 


192. Water pipe. Pl. 41. 

A 1915. Pres. L. 0.48m.; max. D. outside 
0.16 m.; min. D. inside 0.125m. Missing frag- 
ments from the sides, and all of one end. 

Light brown clay, with a surfacing in the 
same color. Two bands of reddish brown glaze, 
much faded: one beneath the collar at the base 
of the joint tongue, the other near the opposite 
end. 

There were fragments of at least one other 
section of pipe, and remains also of a terra- 
cotta water channel. 


193. Terracotta well-head: drum-shaped. Fig. 
8. 

A 1916. Est. H. 0.50m.; outside D. of rim 
0.75m.; W. of rim 0.09m.; H. of base collar 
0.07 m.; D. of lifting hole 0.05 m. Numerous 
fragments preserve about a third of the whole. 

Flat projecting rim. Plain walls, slightly 
thickened at the base. Remains of two circular 
lifting holes (the complete well-head presum- 
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Fic. 7. Terracotta Roof Tiles. 


Fic. 8. Terracotta Well-head. 
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ably had four). Buff clay, with traces of a 
thick yellow surfacing, especially on the inside. 
Marks of wear on the inner edge of the rim. 

On the type, see Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 
114 ff., and especially pp. 119-120. No. 193 
has no exact counterpart in the series of sixth 
and fifth century well-heads there published. 
It will be noted, for example, that it lacks the 
ridged bands or grooves that are normally 
found around the upper part of the wall. The 
history of our well (see above pp. 60-62) re- 
quires that its well-head be dated around the 
middle of the fifth century, and No. 193 must 
take its place, therefore, at the end of the 
series cited above. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


194. Section of bone flute. Pl. 41. 


iste leno. outside 1. 0.017 tm, 
One end is flanged, the other slightly hollowed. 
The flanged end is somewhat worn, and the 
entire section has split lengthwise. There are 
four finger holes, three on one side, and one 
on the other. The odd hole occupies a space 
‘between the second and third holes above 
(counting from the flanged end), but actually 
slightly nearer the third than the second. 


195. Worked antler fragment. Pl. 41. 


BI 673. Max. dim. 0.245 m. The antler was 
cut lengthwise with a saw, and only half of it 
remains. Two points have been removed with 
the same instrument. Some marks of polishing. 
Possibly material for making knife handles. 


196. Fragment of pumice stone. Not illu- 
strated. 

ST 522. Max. dim. 0.105m. Flat on one 

side, rounded on the other. On the rounded 

side is a series of incised lines, roughly parallel. 


197. Lead fragment. Not illustrated. 

IL 1259. Max. dim. 0.13m. Weight 727 
grammes. A band-like fragment, with a grayish 
white incrustation. On one side, near the edge, 
is a small hollow. 


PotTreRY FROM OTHER SOURCES 


198. Black-glazed skyphos. Pl. 29. 


P 17121. H. 0.075 m.; D. of rim 0.10 m. 

Missing only a few small fragments. 

On the shape and decoration see No. 31. The 
glaze has fired partly red and brown. The flat 
upper surface of the rim is reserved, and bears 
groups of transverse glazed strokes. On the 
reserved underside of the floor there is a small 
glazed circle and dot. 


199. Large black-glazed stemless cup. Fig. 2. 


P 19405. H. as restored 0.075m.; D. as 
restored 0.22 m. 

Missing fragments of the wall and rim. 

For details of the shape, see Fig. 2. Glazed 
all over except the underside of the floor, which 
is reserved, and bears two glazed circles and a 
dot. Glaze partly fired brown and slightly 
worn. See further under No. 35. 


200. Black-glazed globular lekythos. Pl. 31. 

P 8838. H. as restored 0.118 m.; D. of body 
0.095 m.; of foot 0.07m. Missing much of 
body and mouth; the restoration of the lip is 
probable, but not certain. 

On the shape see No. 47. The foot is echinus- 
like, the shoulder sloping, the drip-ring a flat 
band. Good black glaze on all the outside ex- 
cept the bottom. Bands of applied red as fol- 
lows: one on the upper edge of the drip-ring ; 
two around the body at the level of the handle; 
one on the foot. 


201. Black-glazed globular lekythos. Pl. 31. 


P 10002.. H. as restored 0.174m.; D. of 
body 0.138m.; of foot 0.082m. Missing the 
mouth, much of the handle, and part of the 
neck; the mouth is restored on the analogy of 
P 16672, a contemporary example, where this 
member of the vase is wholly preserved. 

On the shape see No. 47. The foot is small 
and the shoulder flat. Good black glaze on all 
the exterior except the resting surface; on the 
underside of the floor it is only thinly applied. 
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202. Black-glazed bowl. Fig. 3. 

P 4741. H. 0.031m.; D. 0.115m. Missing 
about a third of the rim. 

On the shape see No. 68 and Fig. 3. On the 
outside the glaze has fired red, except along 
the edge of the rim. A moulded ring encloses 
the central portion of the underside of the 
floor. The space within is reserved, and bears 
at its center a small glazed circle and dot. The 
balance of the underside is glazed, except for 
the resting surface, which is reserved. The 
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groove around the base of the rim is also 
reserved. 


203. Black-glazed oinochoe, Shape 2. Pl. 31. 

(Athens, in private possession.) H. to lip 
0.15 m.; max. D. 0.107 m.; D. of base 0.068 m. 

For the shape, compare No. 41. In this ex- 
ample the fabric is slightly heavier than in the 
piece from the well, and there is no scraped 
groove above the base. The underside of the 
base is reserved. The glaze, black on one side 
and slightly chipped, has over most of the other 
side fired a brilliant red. 


Crepric BOULTER 


THE EPONYMS NAMED ON RHODIAN 
AMPHORA STAMPS 


(Pirates 42-44) 


ISTS of all Rhodian eponyms known from amphora stamps—as opposed to 
those appearing in particular sites or areas—have been assembled by F. Bleck- 
mann, using his own and Nilsson’s researches, and most recently (1931) by Hiller 
von Gaertringen, with additions to Bleckmann’s list drawn from later publications, 
including a fairly detailed summary of finds in south Russia published by E. Pridik 
in 1926.’ Both of these lists include many names known only in readings made before 
the publication of the essential reference book, Nilsson’s study which accompanies his 
Lindos catalogue cited in note 1. It is true that the more obviously impossible names 
figuring in some of these old publications had been weeded out (cf. Nilsson, p. 120), 
and are not listed by either Bleckmann or Hiller. But many more reasonable inven- 
tions have remained on the roster. Verification by reéxamination of particular handles 
alleged to bear doubted readings has almost never been attempted, a sufficient reason 
being that the usual storage, in a large bin or heap (cf. Pl. 44, bottom left), makes 
individual handles practically inaccessible. Often the published readings are almost 
as unavailable as the handles, being buried in back numbers of journals of small local 
circulation. It is, in effect, not possible to control the list by investigation of the 
citations: it is necessary to rewrite it as a whole, on a basis of verifiable data. 

What is needed is of course a corpus publication of Rhodian stamps, in which 
type readings will be established by photographic illustration. It is likely to be 
some years before such a volume appears. But much of the material has been 
assembled, including a large body of controlled readings, the greater part being on 
file with photographs or rubbings or facsimiles. The mass of this material, and the 
geographical spread of its finding-places, seem sufficient to make suspect most 
eponyms’ names not found in it. Therefore it is probably worth while to report the 


* F. Bleckmann, “ Zu den rhodischen Heliospriestern,’ Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 249 ff.; idem., De 
mscriptionibus quae leguntur in vasculis Rhodiis, Géttingen, 1907; M. P. Nilsson, Timbres am- 
phoriques de Lindos, in Exploration Archéologique de Rhodes, V, Copenhagen, 1909, 

* Hiller von Gaertringen, in the article Rhodos in Pauly-Wissowa, Supplementband V, 1931, 
pp. 835-840; E. Pridik, “Zu den rhodischen Amphorenstempeln,” Klio, XX, 1926, especially pp. 
307-320. Hiller’s list is the most recent known to me. But note that Pridik mentions (op. cit., 
p. 320), as then under way, an extensive study by Boris Grakov on the chronology of Rhodian 
eponyms. I learned also in 1947 that Professor Gheorge Stefan of the National Museum of 


Antiquities in Bucharest was preparing an index of amphora stamps; this would be of particular 
interest as including the finds from Rumania. 
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list which against this background now appears valid, although the evidence cannot 
be presented here. 


The material on file includes about 12,500 unpublished Rhodian handles from 
Athens, Corinth, Delos, Alexandria, Cyprus, Antioch, and Samaria, and a few other 
places with smaller collections, also above 2000 readings taken from particularly 
meticulous and reliable publications.* Nilsson’s Lindos catalogue, about 3000 more 
handles, has not yet been incorporated into our files, but has been consulted in the 
construction of the new list. Reference has also been made to Pridik’s summary of 
4764 handles found in south Russia (cited in note 2), which, however, as he states, 
is based partly on copies made earlier by others. Finally, I have used a list, kindly 
given to me by Mr. Loukas Benachi, of eponyms occurring on his very large private 
collection of handles found in Alexandria, much of which is not yet on file with us.* 


3 The greater part taken from publications come from two books: C. Schuchhardt, Die In- 
schriften von Pergamon, II, Berlin, 1895, pp. 423-499; and E. Pridik, Inventory-catalogue of the 
Stamps on Handles and Necks of Amphorae, and on Bricks, of the Hermitage Collection, Petrograd, 
1917, pp. 1-34, 132-136. 

Except for the material from Samaria, the readings of unpublished stamps on file have been 
made and tabulated by myself or by others working with me, usually from the actual handles, 
though sometimes when this was not possible from photographs or rubbings. The readings from 
Samaria, 1150 or more, were made by Mrs. Silva Lake, who very kindly gave me photostats of 
her minuscule copies. 

Readings of two doubted names, Aristion and Epicharmos, have been kindly supplied to me 
by Mr. George Dontas of the Archaeological Service in Rhodes, from handles found in excavations 
in Rhodes in 1952. I have not yet seen photographs or rubbings of these handles, hence list the 
names with stars; but I have no doubt that they should be included. Both names appear with the 
title “ priest.” The name Hippokles has also been added on the basis of information supplied by 
Mr. Dontas. 

On the text figures of 12,500 handles on file and 25,000 handles which form the broader basis 
of our list, it will be remembered that only about half of these bear the names of eponyms, since 
ordinarily on Rhodian amphoras one handle has the eponym’s name, the other the fabricant’s : 
see Pl. 42. 

4Mr. Benachi’s collection has not been counted. In the total of about 12,500 unpublished 
Rhodian handles stated to be on file, the figure for Alexandria is set at about 3500, and includes 
just under 700 Rhodian handles from the Museum collection, recorded by me in 1939 (the greater 
part with photographs), plus an estimated additional 2800 from the Benachi collection, tabulated 
at the Agora Excavations in Athens from excellent rubbings, sometimes also from photographs, 
sent to us by Mr. Benachi. I last saw his collection in December 1951, and consider that 6000 is a 
conservative estimate of his Rhodian handles, on which are based his lists of fabricants and of 
eponyms. Because there were certain names among the latter which I had not seen on handles, 
or on photographs or rubbings of the stamps, Mr. Benachi has, during the autumn of 1952, 
reexamined in the interests of our list most of his handles with the names of eponyms, and has 
sent me photographs establishing the actuality of a number of names: cf. Pl. 43, c and d (No. 26) 
and Pl. 44, b, d and e (Nos. 75, 118) for some of these. 

On material found in Alexandria, I have checked also with Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch 
Griechischen Urkunden aus Agypten, III, 1 (1926), 6320-6524, taken from Breccia’s report of 
1921. According to an estimate, again made in December 1951, the total number of Rhodian 
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For probably more than 25,000 stamps we thus have records which, while needing 
further illustration, verification, and study, are informed and as a whole reliable. 

The list of eponyms which results is much reduced from Hiller’s 309 plus sundry 
tunnumbered tentative additions. A minor part of the difference is accounted for 1) 
by the listing by Hiller of a few eponyms from inscriptions whose names do not appear 
on handles, and 2) by his listing several names twice as each belonging to two dif- 
ferent years. Names certainly did recur, and to a much greater extent than he sug- 
gests: for instance, we can distinguish at least three widely separated terms of 
eponyms named Pausanias.’ But this problem is part of that of the chronology in 
general; and much further study is necessary before a useful statement can be made. 
I have therefore omitted all indications of repeated names. Additions will be made 
to the new list in the course of time. Many names here listed, particularly those on 
handles of noticeably early or late fabric, are known in very few examples; so that 
it is quite probable that one or two names now known only from the old publications 
will turn out to have been based on correct readings. Whether the additions are com- 
pletely new names or confirmations of some at present rejected, they should be sup- 
ported by photographs. It is anticipated that a few new names will be drawn from 
among early stamps on which the eponym appears without the preposition, like those 
naming Philonidas and Peithiadas on Plate 42, I b and Plate 43, b; the present edition 
of the list includes only names with which the preposition does sometimes occur. 

On the chronology, time does not permit the assembling here of existing evidence 
for the individual names, but some general statements may be made. The duration of 
the issue of Rhodian amphoras stamped with names (rather than merely devices 
unaccompanied by letters) seems to have been from about the last quarter of the 4th 
century to some time in the lst century B.c. I am not as yet able to name a Rhodian 
stamped handle found in an excavation deposit to be dated certainly before 300 B.c. 
But the amphora of Zenon found in Thompson’s Hellenistic Group B, datable early 


handles in the Alexandria museum is somewhere about 13,000. These presumably include those 
reported by Breccia in 1921, but for most of them there apparently exist no controlled readings, or 
no readings at all. The bulk are kept in a long bin, and here the estimate is based on measurement, 
allowing 3000 handles to the cubic meter. I have guessed that the Rhodian will be 85 per cent of 
the total, as was the case with the 700 handles read by me in 1939. 

On the importance of the Museum collection, and on its state of publication, the best comment 
remains that of Nilsson, in his long note, of. cit., pp. 43-44. It is hoped that means will be found in 
the next few years to make the adequate record of this collection which is essential to a proper 
corpus of Rhodian stamps. 

° Cf. Hesperia, IIT, 1934, pp. 224-5, where two terms are distinguished, one in the third century 
and the other in the second quarter of the second. Two terms are now distinguishable in the third 
century, one at about the beginning, the other probably in the third quarter, in addition to the 
second-century term. Note that this eponym name, described by Hiller as the commonest of all, 


does not occur at all in the Pergamon deposit. On Kallikrates, another obviously repeated name, see 
BC LR V 11952. 1, 525; 
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in the 3rd century,® appears to be by no means at the beginning of the series as now 
understood. For the other end, a few Rhodian amphoras have been found in Sulla- 
destruction fills in the Athenian Agora, and a handle (CP 1812) of particularly late 
appearance has been found in Corinth, thus possibly indicating for Thrasymachos, 
the eponym named on it, a date of about 44 B.c., when the colony was founded.‘ 
Excavation finds known to me do not suggest a date later than this for any Rhodian 
amphora stamps in which there are names. Individual dates have been proposed for 
the names occurring on Rhodian handles found in Tarsos * and in Delos;° see these 
publications also for an account of the general basis for dating Rhodian stamps. But 
these individual dates are not only more or less tentative, but also partial, because of 
the recurrence of the same names at various periods. Note that many of the guesses 
recorded in Hiller’s list are now known to be wrong, though the date attributed to 
the Pergamon deposit, ca. 220-180, seems as a whole to stand. The appearance of 
stamp and handle—hetter still, of a whole jar, if such exists—are always to be taken 
into account in estimating a date. The direction of development is that sketched in 
Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 214, with plate II, nos. 4 and 5; cf. also pp. 203-4. The reader 
may more conveniently refer to Plate 42 of the present article, where I have illustrated 
the jar (III) of Epikrates(?) dated in the term, hitherto unrecorded, of Bakchios(?) ; 
and a jar (1) of Hieroteles in the term of Philonidas, with stamps like that naming the 
new eponym Peithiadas (Pl. 43, b [No. 132]); and a jar (II) of Diskos in the term 
of Xenophanes, month Thesmophorios, which falls between the other two. Lerteto 
right, they are datable probably 1) late 4th century, 2) late 3rd century and’ 3) ist 
century B.c.° The widely recognized angular Rhodian handle begins in the latter 


‘For the finding-place, see Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 332. The Rhodian amphora is. 5,070, 
published with photographs of stamp and jar in the same volume of Hesperia, p. 202, no. 5 (the 
qat cand p. 235, 10, 7/7. 

7 Eponyms on largely-preserved Rhodian amphoras from Sulla-destruction fills at the Agora 
are Archembrotos, on a jar (SS 8602 plus 8691) of Menandros, and Sokrates, on a jar (SS 6790) 
of which the fabricant stamp is not preserved. These two jars are at an appreciably earlier stage 
of development than that of the jar of Epikrates (?) illustrated on Pl. 42, III, having fuller 
bodies and the concomitant differences in size and profile of the handles. For objects found in 
Corinth, it has become clear that dates between 146 and 44 B.c. cannot be absolutely excluded, 
although the site as a whole must have lain in ruins during that period. Cf. Hesperia, X, 1941, 
p. 158, for ninety coins of the period found there ; and I know of sixteen Knidian amphora handles 
found in Corinth which are datable at about 100 B.c. 

8 Hetty Goldman and others, Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, Volume I, Princeton, 1950, 
pp. 135-148. 

© B.C.H., LXXVI, 1952, pp. 522-531. Of the 182 names in the present list, 122 occur at Delos, 
plus one additional name, Aristonikos, which appears to be that of an eponym, but is not known to me 
with the preposition. 

10 Jar I is in the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia (inventory no. CMC 190). H. 0.80 m. ; 1D 0.354 m. ; 
capacity 26,500 cc. Jar IT is in the Museum in Rhodes, and is part of the Villanova find (A. Maiuri, 
Annuario della Regia Scuola Archeologica, 1V-V, 1921-1922, p. 256, XXI, no. 4534). H. 0.775 m.; 
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3rd century, and through the 2nd and Ist centuries the angle tends to sharpen, and 
handle and jar to be less carefully made. As the body of the jar narrows, in company 
with those of other jars of the period (Knidian, Coan, etc.), the top of the handle 
eventually decreases in size and shows increasing tilt, and the vertical portion is drawn 
in at the bottom and tends to bow out. From such unshapely vessels the eye returns 
with more satisfaction to the jar of Diskos, which, though apparently a factory dis- 
card, is an example of the Rhodian wine amphora at its period of greatest distinction. 

These jars, evidently standard containers, now serve to date for us the eponyms 
by whom, when current, they were themselves dated. If, as has been assumed, these 
eponyms, sometimes called priests, are actually the priests of Halios, the dating 
authorities of the Rhodian state, then we may hope for much more precise and definite 
information on the chronology of early Rhodian stamps following the publication by 
L. Morricone of the fragmentary stele, found in Rhodes in 1944, on which is preserved 
part of the list of these priests.” In the notes on new eponyms which follow the present 


D. 0.35 m.; capacity 25,200 cc. References for jar III are given in the note on the new eponym 
Bakchios (see p. 125). H. 0.827 m.; D. 0.294 m.; capacity 21,600 cc. (Capacity measurements have 
been taken from jars filled to the brim; but it is difficult to achieve consistent accuracy, and the 
figures should not be regarded as strictly reliable.) For permission to publish photographs of the 
three jars, I am obliged to the Department of Antiquities in Cyprus, to the Ephor of Antiquities of 
the Dodekanese, and to the University of Pennsylvania. 

Note that months do not appear in button-shaped stamps (jar I), though they have been found 
(by Mrs. Lake in Samaria, and by Mr. Benachi in Alexandria) in separate stamps on the sides of 
handles having button stamps on top. On the button class, cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 151; many names 
can now be added to those there listed, including that of Peithiadas, Pl. 43, b. 

The combination of names on jar II has also been found on the upper part of a jar at Tarsos: 
see op. cit., pl. 115, no. 21 a and b; the text, p. 140, gives selected references, while in the index, 
p. 148, a date of 200-180 B.c. is proposed for the eponym, whom however I should now be inclined 
to put slightly earlier. The surface of the background in the two stamps here illustrated suggests 
the use of a die made of wood, as remarked by Maiuri, loc. cit., but it has been pointed out to me 
by Mr. Peter Corbett, whose study of Attic stamped ware is shortly to appear in this journal, that 
an effect of wood grain might be produced by a rather summary smoothing, perhaps with a piece of 
wood, of a soft clay surface, prior to inscribing on it the letters of the die. On these two stamps I 
see no evidence of splintering, or of awkwardness in cutting curved lines in a hard material. The 
conspicuously ruled effect is one rarely met with on amphora stamps, and possibly it was actually 
unacceptable. Some study of the jars in the Villanova group in the autumn of 1949 has tended 
to confirm a theory (cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 217) that the “ wall of amphorae” was made up 
of items that for one reason or another would not pass inspection. I hope to publish further on 
the group. 

For photographs of other stamped Rhodian amphoras, in addition to the one cited in note 6 
cf. Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pl. 19, no. 5; Pridik, op. cit. in note 3 above, p. 1, fig. 1 (apparently 
a fractional jar) ; C.V.A. Sevres, pl. 25, 72; Classical Journal, May 1947, p. 448, fig. 6, the second 
jar from the Jeft (correction of the text p. 449), and p. 450, fig. 8. For profile drawings of some 
late stamped Rhodian jars, see 4.J.A., L, 1946, p. 471, nos. 17, 18, and p. 478, 56, the latter bein 
accompanied by a number of unstamped late Rhodian jars, illustrated on the same page y 

™] am very grateful to Dr. Morricone for giving me advance information on hie highly 


important inscription, which has just been published in Annuario, N. S., XI-XII 1949-1951, as D 
Doro Levi informs me. ‘3 
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list, some attempt has been made at identification of stamp eponyms with persons 
otherwise on record. Systematic investigation of the list as a whole must await the 
establishment of a more detailed chronology of the stamps. Identifications proposed 
by others will be found through Hiller’s list, and by consulting the index of Divinities 
and Heroes in Blinkenberg’s Lindos, II,” s.v. “Advos (p. 1176) ; on p. 23 of the latter 
work, note that Sosilas and Timarchidas depend on readings in Nilsson, and that the 
former is actually a fabricant, not an eponym (Nilsson, op. cit., p. 483, no. 386), 
while Timarchidas in Nilsson’s 404 may be a misreading of Timoklidas as in his 412, 3, 
in an exactly similar stamp. For some new epigraphical texts mentioning the names 
of priests of Halios I have been given references by Mr. Peter Fraser,” at whose 
suggestion the present list was originally prepared. 


In the following list, numbers preceded by H. are those of Hiller’s list of eponyms (cf. 
note 2); those preceded by N. are numbers in Nilsson’s catalogue of the Lindos collection (cf. 
note 1), where fabricants and eponyms are in a single alphabetical series, but with separate numbers 
for fabricants and eponyms bearing the same name. As noted above, in the present list no indi- 
cation is given of repeated terms of office called by the same name; further, separate numbers 
are not given for spelling variations of the same name. Eponyms are known to me in photographs 
(mostly), or at least in rubbings, except for those marked with an asterisk.* These remain for 
the present more or less in doubt, although for each one there seemed to be grounds for including 
it tentatively in this list. For instance, Antimachos, Aristokrates, and Sosiphilos, though without 
much other support, are all read with little or no restoration in the Lindos catalogue. Aristokles is 
known to me in a reading only in a single example in an unreliable publication ; ** but four examples, 
in a variety of types, are listed by Pridik from south Russia (of. cit. in note 2, p. 310). Polites is 
rejected by Nilsson (p. 95, note 3) from the Rhodian list, but without taking into account no. 1165 
of the Pergamon catalogue (op. cit. in note 3), on which it seems to be read clearly. More dubious 
is Eudoros, which is possibly, wherever it is read, an error for Theudoros.*® Finally, the omission 
here (see above, p. 118) of names listed by Hiller which are known in inscriptions but not (to me 
at least) on handles cuts out from the present list the following known priests of Halios (I give 
Hiller’s numbers): Antisthenes (45), Archestratos (88), Diogenes (116), Diokles (117), Menes- 


12C, Blinkenberg, Lindos, Fouilles de lAcropole 1902-1914, II, Inscriptions, Berlin and 
Copenhagen, 1941. 

18 P.M. Fraser and G. E. Bean, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands, Oxford, 1953: Inscription 
no. 8 (p. 6) is dated in the term of Aristeidas ; Inscription no. 15 (p. 24) in the term of Peisistratos ; 
Inscription no. 16 (p. 28) in the term of Hagesippos. All these eponyms are in our list, and do 
appear on handles of dates sufficiently consistent with the dates proposed for the inscriptions with 
the same names. Note also the inscription of Hyllarima(?) in Caria, which apparently names 
the Rhodian eponym Agloumbrotos: see B.C.H., LVI, 1934, p. 353, on line 8; and L. Robert, 
Etudes Anatoliennes, Paris, 1937, p. 514, note 2. I should be grateful for references to other 
epigraphical or literary mentions of Rhodian eponyms, not to be found through Hiller’s or Blinken- 
berg’s works cited. . 

14], H. Hall, “ The Greek Stamps on the Handles of Rhodian Amphorae, Found in Cyprus, 
and now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York,” J ournal of the American Oriental Society, 
ol. 1685p. ooo att0- 5054. This amphora has not been identified in recent investigations; see 


Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 144-147. ; 
15 T am grateful to Professor Henry S. Robinson for checking such an error for me in Delos. 
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theus (211), Xenotimos (230), Pythannas (253), and Phanostratos (297). Of these, Pythannas 
is too early to be found on stamps, while most of the rest are probably too late. 

Eponyms included here that are not listed (or not numbered) by Hiller are marked with a f. 
On these, notes are given at the end, following the list. 


Le Fie ZN) "A yéuaxos OO.s as) *Apiotapxos 
Pht os Nee) *Ayéotpatos 37. (H. 59-60; N.82) ’Apuoreidas 
ae (ot) “Ayipov 38. (H.61; N. 84) ’"Apioteds 
Hee (kbaf) “Aynaidas * 39. (H. 64; N. 86) *Apiotiov * 
4. bis (H. 8) “Aynaidoxos 40. (H.66; N. 94) A piatdBovdos 
S.C bt, LOY N16) ‘Aynourmos 41. (H.67; N.97) "A piaToyettos 
Gea He 11) "Aynots 42. (H.68-9; N.98)  ’Apioroyevys 
Nis ee *AyXovKpitos ((AyAo-) 43. (H.70; N. 99) A piorodapos 
Sa, (13 N17) ’AyAovpBportos 44. (H. 72-3) *ApiatoKAns * 
(tH N18) ’AyAOKpiTos 45. (H.74; N. 102) *ApuoroKpatns * 
8. bis (H. 16) "AyA@yaptos 46. CAS 755 Ns 105) A pioTopaxos 
oe tie ty ciINe 20) ’Ayopavas 47. (H, 763 N 3106) ’ApiotonBporidas 
1.2 (ie tee Nw) ) "Ayptos 48. (H.77; N. 108) *A pioTopevns 
Lee LO aN 20) ’*Adavodoros 49, (H.78; N. 109) ’A pia Tovopos 
12 ’AOavodupos F 50. (HH: 79; NeLil) *ApiotomoAs 
Esa lee Need} A davodiArdos 51. (Hee0e Nai) ’Apiatopavys * 
Ma Pee IN OU ) Aivnotdapos 52.) (Yo ole ead) *Apiotpatos 
Loe tls COIN) ) Aivyrwp 53.» (roe een ’Apiotwv 
L620 ( P24 Niei35 ) Aioyxivas 54. (H.83) *Apiotwvidas 
Lye he 25:5 34) AioyvXivos 55.. (1784207120) “A ppooidas 
1S (H26 N35) *Axeotidas, OF “Akeotias 56) (Hee ea) *ApyeuBpotos 
10 (14, 285, N237) ’AreEvddas 57, (H.893 No13Z) *ApyxiBuos 
207 (12 302 N39) ’AXeEipayos 58. (H. 90,91; 
(22.) (N. 46, 9) *Avavdpos for N. 133, 134) ’A pyidapos 
*Av (dé) avdpos 50... (Floss: 135) *ApyiAaidas 
74 bol Oe RB SO 45) ’Avagaydpas 60. (H.94; N. 136) *Apyivos 
22. (H. 34; N. 46) *Avagavdpos ("Avavépos) 61. (H.97; N. 137) *Apyokparns 
Cotas NAT) ’AvagiBovdos 62. (H. 100-1; N. 141) *Aorvpndys 
24. (H.38; N.49) ’Avdpias 63. (H.102; N.142)  Adroxparns 
25. (H. 40-41; N.52) *Avdpdrxos 64. Baxy [vos | fF 
26. (H.—not 65. (H.105; N.151)  Topyov 
numbered ) *Avtiréwv T 66. (H.106; N.156)  Aarjpov 
Livy (ah AS Ny 34) *Avridoyos 67. (H.107;N.159) Aapatveros 
25, (FH. 433N256) *Avripayos * 68. (H. 108) Aapatpios 
29. (H. 44; N. 58) *Avrimatpos 69. (H.109;N.163)  Aapdbeps 
30. *Arrato(vpios) tT * 70. (H.110; N. 164b) AapoxdAjs 
eB he, 8) ’ArroAAOrios * fle, OM Lil > N66) Aapoxparns 
OZ, H.503.N.68) ’Apatoddrys flops (ee ti2) | Aa| poobévns 
oe ted s N70) A petakXjis Pe resto eke ys Mee 
34. (H.54-5;.N.76) = ’*Apioraxos 73. (H.118; N.178) — Acovicwos 
35. (H.56; N. 78) “Apwordvag 74. (H.120; N.183) AopxvdAidas 


Co: Apékov F 
76. (H. 124) *EEdkeoros 
76. bis (H. 126) *"Exrixappos * 
77. (H. 127-8; N.199) ‘Eorwaios 
(‘Eorteios, ‘Iortetos ) 
78. (H.129; N.200)  Evavwp 
79. (H.130; N.202)  Eivdapos 
Sea EiaLo s) Evdwpos * 
81. EvxAcidas Xdppevs F 
82. (H. 132-3; N.205) EvxrAjs 
83. (H. 134; N.207)  Eixpdarys * 
84. (H.135; N.209)  Evxparidas 
84. bis EvroXepos F 
85. CH: 139; N.214)  Evd¢pavopisas 
SO.5 Cl: 140; N. 212) Eidpavwp 
87. (H.143; N.216) ’EyéBovdos 
88. (H.144; N.220)  Znyvedoros 
89. (H.145;N.223)  ‘“Hpaydpas 
(92.) (H. 148; N.227)  @dpoavdpos 
90. (H. 149; N.228)  ®apoimrorrs 
91. (H.150; N.229)  Qeaidnros (OndyT0s) 
92. (H.155; N.233)  ®épcavdpos (@dpo-) 
93. (H.157;N.236)  ®écrTwp 
94. (H. 158) @evyévns 
05s) (H. 160; N. 238) Oevdwpos 
96. (H.163; N.240)  Gcevdarys 
(91). OndynTos 
97. (H. 167; N.244)  @pacvdapos 
98. (H. 168) @pacvaxos 
99. (H.172; N.246)  “Iaouxparys 
ROOF E3173) *Tdowv 
101. (H.176; N.253)  ‘Tépov 
101. bis (H. 178) ‘InmoxAjs * 
(775) CN. .207) ‘Ioreios 
102. (H.180; N.262) Kadddvat 
103. (H.181; N.263) Kadduxparys 
104. (H.182; N.265)  Kaddrparidas 
(05) sa tS330. 267 ) KadAtéewvos 
106. (H. 186; N. 272 bis)KAéapxos 
107. (H. 187, 188) KXeitopaxyos (KXt0-) 
BGS) K2Xevoortparos 
(110.) Kyedvepos 
108. (44. 190; N. 274) KAedvdixos 
109, (191; N. 275) KrXevkparns 
109. bis KAevripos + 
110. (H.194;N.277) KAcévupos (KAcévepos ) 
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153. 
(157.) 
(159.) 


£2015 ING 
2175 IN 


LOS INS) 
22/9) 

. 196; N 
ZLOB Ni, 
. 199; N. 


p82) 
284) 
285) 


287) 
. 320) 


322) 
329) 
332) 
333) 
. 335) 
. 337) 


. 340) 


341) 
. 342) 
344) 
. 348) 
352) 


_ 353) 


357) 


. 358) 
. 362) 


365) 
367) 
368) 
373) 
374) 
376) 
379) 
381) 
383) 
385) 


. 389) 
. 391) 


. 396) 
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KAnvootpatos ( KAevo- ) 
KXurépaxos 
Kpartioas 
Aadetdys 
Acovtidas 
Adcov T 
Avcavdpos 
Mortiwv 
Navorxos F 
Navourros 
Nixacayopas 
Niképayos 
Nikxov 


bod td 
FREVAPETOS 


°Ovdcavdpos 
Haoupov 
Tlavoavias 
TleOiadas T 
Ilevciotpatos 
IloXirys * 
IloAvd patos 
TLoAvKAns 
TloAvKparns 
TloAvxappos 
Iparopavys 
Ilpwtoyevns T 
Tvdoyévns 
Tvdddwpos 
Tlu6oxpitos 
SOevédras 
Suslas 
Supvdtivos 
Svupaxos 
odapos 
Soxparns 
woukAns 
Swoidur0s * 
wortpatos 
Swxapys 
Tepayopas 
Teipacaydopas 
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154, (H.271; N. 398) 
155. (H.273; N. 418) 


Tevoayopas ( Tus ) 
Tevoapevos (Tio-) 


Degen (fa: 275) TeA€owv 
S72 CH276N. 401)  Tipaydpas (Teip-) 
158 Cees oe N.405)  Tipapxos 


159. (H.280, 281; 


N. 406) Tipacaydpas (Tep-) 


160. (H. 284; N. 409) — Tipodixos 
161. (H.285;N.411) Treo 
162. (H.286; N.412)  TyoxdAcidas 
163. (H.287;N.413) — Typoxdjs 
164. (H. 291) Tipootpatos 
L657, (He 29252. 416)  Tipo’ppodos 


+ New EronyMs 


No pretence is made of exhaustive investi- 
gation of any of these names. Such investiga- 
tions will shortly be much easier and more 
effective, since a Rhodian Prosopographia is 
being prepared and is to be published in a year 
or two by Pugliese Carratelli, as I have been 
informed by Dr. Doro Levi. 


12. Athanodoros. Pl. 44. Single example 
known, Athens, Agora SS 4107, handle with 
part of the rim: 

*Emi ’A@avo 

dwpov de- 

if vice | 


The handle was not found in a closed deposit, 
but was accompanied by much early Roman 
pottery. Its fabric suggests the late 2nd cen- 
tury B.c. Although the name is not otherwise 
recorded on Rhodian stamps, it is well estab- 
lished as Rhodian: see C. Blinkenberg, Lindos, 
Fouilles de l Acropole 1902-1914, II, Inscrip- 
tions, Berlin and Copenhagen 1941, in the index 
of Greek names, where a possible identification 
(so far as dates go) may be made with ’A@av0- 
Swpos ‘Ayrpoves, priest of Athana Lindia in 
128 s.c. Mr. Peter Fraser proposes another 
possible identification, with *"A@avédswpos Eidparov 
damiorgos of Kamiros in 146 B.c.: see J. Bene- 
diktsson, Chronologie de deux Listes de Prétres 
Kamiréens, Copenhagen, 1940, p. 28. However, 


165. bis Tipovad F 
(154.) Ticayopas 
(155.) Ticapevos 

166. (H.293;N.420)  ®awidras 

1677 hte 2oo) Birivos 

168. (H.301; N.424)  ®vr0dapos 

169. (H. 302; N.426) ®.roxparns 


170. (H. 303-4; 


N. 430-1) Pirwvdas, Pirovidas 
171. (H. 306; N.436) XappoxrArjs 
171. bis Xpvodov F 
172, eC Sa07) Xpvodwp 
173. (2302) Xpvodotpatos 


the fabric of the handle, and, I should suppose, 
the letter forms, probably preclude a date earlier 
than the last quarter of the century for the 
eponym named on this handle. 


26. Antileon. Pl. 43. Two handles impressed 
with the same stamp, in the Benachi collection, 
Alexandria : 

iepev's 

°*Avte 

Aéwv 


(retr.) 


The style of handles and stamp suggests a 
date in the late 4th or early 3rd century. A 
better-known early eponym, Agrios, is named 
in a similar stamp, cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 357, 
no. 21. For the smooth breathing in the title, 
see Nilsson, p. 148; and Blinkenberg, op. cit. 
p. 62. Antileon is listed by Hiller, but not 
given a number. I have no record of the name 
on Rhodian stamps except from Alexandria. 


30. Apato(urios). Single example, on a jar of 
Eukratidas of which the top with both stamped 
handles preserved was found in Rhodes: see 
Maiuri, op. cit., p. 269 with figure 10 (drawings 
of the neck and handles and of both stamps). 
The name may have been omitted by Hiller 
because he doubted the Rhodian make of the 
amphora. But finds in Rhodes in 1952 (of 
which Dr. Kondis kindly permitted me to have 
photographs made) tend to confirm the attri- 
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bution. See also Maiuri’s commentary ; but the 
date should be 4th century in my opinion. Mr. 
Fraser remarks that the name is common in 
Kamiros, and suggests a possible identification 
with *Azarovpios Pidwvos, priest of Athana Polias 
in 311 B.c.: see Benediktsson, op. cit., p. 42. 

Some doubt however attaches to Maiuri’s 
reading, in view of a probable duplicate of his 
stamp found recently by Mr. Dontas in Rhodes, 
and read by him not ’Azaro but ’Aparo which 
I would take to be an abbreviation of *Aparo- 
ddvns. I have seen only the minuscule reading, 
with indication of the relative position of the 
letters and of the shape of the stamp. An 
eponym Aratophanes is not known to me on 
handles before the second century, but one 
cannot exclude the possibility of an earlier 
homonym. 


64. Bakch[ios]. Pl. 42, III b. Single example, 
on a jar of Epikrates(?) illustrated Pl. 42, ITI, 
with its fabricant stamp Pl. 42, [lI a, inventory 
no. SH 48 of the Kourion Excavations in 
Cyprus. The two stamps may tentatively be 
read: 


a.) *Empa [revs | b.) *E|ai Bakx [tov 
rose Tose 


The jar is from the necropolis of Ayios Er- 
moyenis, for which see G. H. McFadden, 
A.J.A., L, 1946, pp. 449-489, Tomb 5 (in which 
this jar was found) being mentioned on pp. 
452, 454. The shape of the jar indicates proba- 
bly the Ist century B.c. 

The name is not otherwise known as that of 
a Rhodian eponym. It must therefore be con- 
sidered uncertain until a more complete example 
is found; but it is difficult to see how else to 
restore the name in the photograph. 

On Bakchios as a fabricant’s name, cf. Nils- 
son, op. cit., p. 90, note 4. Although not com- 
mon, it is well established by stamps in the 
Benachi collection, of several of which Mr. 
Benachi has sent me rubbings. They are rose 
stamps, but larger than that shown in Plate 43, 
IIIb, being 0.035 and more in diameter. A 


published example turns out to be B.C.H., 
LXXVI, 1952, pl. XXIII, 29, which I mis- 
read in the text, p. 538: it actually reads 
[B]axxiov; this name should be added to the 
list of Rhodian fabricants on p. 526, and 
"Apxwos deleted. The fabricant Bakchios prob- 
ably dates before the end of the second century 
BG: 

For record of a Rhodian Bakchios of the first 
century Bc) ch. GG.) x11,1)46, 151) 


75. Drakon. Pl. 44. Handle in the Benachi 
collection, Alexandria: 


[°E|ai Apaxovro[s| 
| Aypra | viov 


The shape of the handle suggests a date in 
the lst century B.c.: in profile it shows some- 
what more rise and sharpness than does the 
handle naming Nausikos (Pl. 44, e). The name 
is rare in Rhodes. I have not seen the name 
cited in Rhodian documents earlier than the 
period of the handle. Mr. Fraser refers me to 
a considerably later priest of Helios of this 
name: see Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 217-18, the last 
inscription, datable in the second or third cen- 
tury after Christ. 


81. Eukleidas Charmeus. Pl. 43. Two handles 
in the National Museum, Athens. Both seem to 
read, though with different arrangement, 


"Ext EvxAcida Tod Xdppevs 


Note the Rhodian rose in one type, Plate 43, 
g. Plate 43 shows also the profile of the handle 
of f. Fabric suggests a date rather late in the 
3rd century B.c. 

The shape of these two handles, and the 
device shown on g., are characteristic Rhodian 
features, but the clay is not quite characteristic, 
being darker in color and somewhat micaceous. 
It seems possible that the jars were not actually 
Rhodian, but made in a subject state. 

Note that a patronymic appears with only 
one other Rhodian eponym, No. 126 of the 
present list. 
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84 bis. Eupolemos. Photograph received too 
late to appear in this article. Handle in the 
Benachi collection, Alexandria: 

"En’ iepéws 


Birrodém [ov | 


The shape of the handle suggests a date in 
the lst century B.c. Many persons of this name 
are listed by Blinkenberg, of. cit., p. 1074, in- 
cluding one who was priest of Athana Lindia 
in 83 B.c. 


109 bis. Kleutimos. Photograph received too 
late to appear in this article. Handle in the 
Benachi collection, Alexandria: 


"Ext KAev 
TLMOV 


SpuvOiov 


The appearance of the handle suggests a 
date in the latter 2nd century B.c. Several per- 
sons of this name are listed by Blinkenberg, 
op. cit., p. 1094. 


115. Lykon. Pl. 44, c which is SS 3727 of the 
Agora excavations, Athens: 


Ext Advkw [v] 
os Sripa [é] 


Two stamp types are known that name Ly- 
kon, in a total of four examples: (1) Agora 
SS 3440; (2) SS 2225, SS 3727, and a handle 
in the Benachi collection in Alexandria. The 
Agora handles were found in Late Roman or 
later fillings; their fabric suggests the (early) 
first century B.c. The type not illustrated con- 
tains only the preposition and the name of the 
eponym. Note that the name is not listed by 
Nilsson, p. 86. A Lykon is father of Alexim- 
brotidas and Philokrates, priests of Athana 
Lindia in 69 and 66 B.c.: see Blinkenberg, op. 
cH., p. 132. 


118. Nausikos. Pl. 44, d and e. Handle in the 
Benachi collection, Alexandria. 

[’Emi| Navoixo[v] 

| Ila | vapov 


The shape of the handle suggests the Ist 
century B.c. Several Lindians of this name are 
listed by Blinkenberg, including one who was 
archierothytas in 74 B.c. (op. cit., p. 626, no. 
299 Coie2sy: 


132. Peithiadas. Pl. 43, a and b, both handles 
from Athens, respectively Agora SS 7819, and 
Kerameikos 49. The latter is apparently from a 
jar of Hieroteles (cf. Pl. 42, Ib) and bears 
the name in the nominative. SS 7819 reads: 


*Emi Hebiada = (encircling) 
’A€iov (horizontal ) 
monogram (incompletely preserved ) 


A stamp with the same two names has been 
found in Alexandria—cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 
157, note 2 (with a comment on the stamps 
of Axios)—and I know of one from Samaria, 
and one from Delos (see B.C.H., LXXVI, 
1952, pl. XXI, 16). A duplicate of Plate 43, 
b (No. 132) is in the Benachi collection. Two 
rectangular stamps from Samaria bear the 
eponym with preposition only. No dating is 
available from context of discovery, SS 7819 
being a surface find from outside the area of 
the Agora excavations (from Hadrian Street). 
The fabric of known handles indicates an early 
date. 

Blinkenberg, op. cit., p. 653, comments on the 
rarity of the name. 

With reference to Plate 43, b, permission 
has been given to me by Dr. Kiibler to publish 
the stamps from the German excavations of the 
Athenian Kerameikos. 


140. Protogenes. Pl. 43. 
Antioch P 6248-P 1592: 
‘Ext Upwroyévevs 
rose 


Single example, 


The handle is known to me only in the photo- 
graph. It is described in the inventory as 
“ transitional [pre-angular], small in size, grey- 
ish brown clay with lots of fine grits.” Proto- 
genes, like Bakchios, must be considered un- 


certain until a better-preserved example is 
found. 
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For a brief summary of the stamped handles 
found at Antioch, see Hetty Goldman and 
others, op. cit., p. 135, note 4. 


165 bis. Timonax. Photograph not available 
in time to appear in this article. Handle in the 
Benachi collection, Alexandria. 


Ba" epee ls 
vA 
Tipovaxt | os 


[ | 


I have as yet seen only a rubbing of the 
stamp. Mr. Benachi describes the handle as 
“very late,” i.e. probably of the Ist century 
B.C., as is suggested also by the impression of 
the shape of its top shown by the rubbing. For 
the name, see Blinkenberg, op. cit., p. 1000, no. 
705, a list of names of unknown nature which 
the author dates tentatively in the middle of the 
1st century B.c. Timonax occurs both as name 
and as patronymic, so that there is apparently 
a choice of two generations in the Ist century 
in which to find a possible identification with 
the priest named on the stamp. Blinkenberg’s 
comment on no. 705 suggests that this stamp 
provides the best identification so far available 
of any of the names listed. 


171 bis. Chrysaon. Photographs not available 
in time to appear in this article. Two examples 
known to me of apparently the same stamp, 
1) on a handle in the Benachi collection, and 
2) on a jar of Philostephanos now in the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts (accession no. 28.15), 
but formerly part of the Cesnola collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York: see 
I. H. Hall, op. cit., p. 390, no. 5047. The read- 
ings on the two handles of the jar may be cor- 
rected from those made by Hall: 


a.) "Emi Xpvo b.) herm 
dovos ‘Ya Piro[o| rep 
kwOiov [ dvov | 


The name of the eponym was corrected to 
Chrysaor by Nilsson, op. cit., p. 116, but in 
fact the nu is clear on the jar in Minneapolis 
and especially on Benachi’s handle. It may of 
course be a graver’s error. I know of no other 
occurrence of the name, whether or not on 
stamps, except that perhaps it should be re- 
stored in place of Hiller’s no. 207, [Mach]aon. 
The jar in Minneapolis is datable by its shape 
in the second half of the 2nd century, rather 
earlier than the handles I have seen (not many ) 
which name the established eponym Chrysaor. 


ADDENDA 


To the names of Rhodian eponyms appearing on stone, but not known on stamps 
(see above, p. 118), Mr. Fraser in a letter of February 23, 1953, adds three, sub- 
tracting one. The latter is Hiller’s 116, D[ioge]nes, which he is inclined to replace 
with A[rte]mes, in agreement with P. Carratelli, Studi Ciacere, 1940, pp. 255 ff. The 
other two added are Aleximbrotidas, from Clara Rhodos, Il, pp. 210-211, no. 48, 
1. 8 (early first century after Christ) ; and Lysistratos, from tbid., p. 201, no. 33 
(taken to be identical with the priest of Athana Lindia of 82 Beco 

He also refers me to an appendix, Fraser and Bean, op. cit., p. 173, devoted to 
the psilosis referred to under 26, p. 124 above. 

Note has been made of a corrected reading DG. Hele xk Vl, L952 see come 
ment on 64. I call attention also to a remarkably close numismatic parallel to the 
unique stamp there published pl. XXI, 13: a series of Rhodian coins of the fourth 
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century B.c. which have to the left of the rose a small bunch of grapes, below which is 
a letter epsilon. Cf. British Museum Catalogue Caria, etc. (1897), pl. XXXVI, 5, 
8, 9, 10, of which the first is a gold stater, the others silver didrachms. The stater 
and the first of the didrachms have the epsilon as a single letter, while the other two 
have in addition a upsilon. In the position of the epsilon, and the shape of the rose 
(together with the absence of the incuse square present on 5 and 8), the coin 10 is 
perhaps most similar to the stamp, on which however I have not read a upsilon. 

A date in the fourth century, which had been indicated by the fabric of the handle 
from Delos, is thus confirmed by the numismatic parallel for its stamp. It has finally 
also become possible to cite a Rhodian stamped handle found in fourth century context: 
no. 70 in the publication, now in press, of the stamped wine jar fragments from the 
excavations of the Pnyx, to appear in Hesperia, Supplement X. The stamp names 
the fabricant Edfpev and an eponym *Ay| in one of the uncommon early combination 
types. 

VIRGINIA R. GRACE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS, GREECE 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE AREOPAGUS 


NE of the places where Eukrates’ law against tyranny (337/6) was to be set 
up on a stele of stone was described in the text of the decree itself as émt ris 
cia ddou THs eis “Apevov IIayov ris eis TO BovdevTH pov eiovovtt, which I have translated 
“by the entrance into the Areopagos, that entrance, namely, near where one goes 
into the Bouleuterion.” * I believe that this translation is inexact, and, more particu- 
larly, that I should not have used the word “near.” Whether eis 76 Bovdeuryprov 
depends on 77s alone, or on eiovdyte, or, by a construction azo Kowod, on them both, | 
am not so sure. The examples cited by Kithner-Gerth to illustrate this use of the dative 
participle do not show any instance in which the participle follows a repetition of an 
earlier demonstrative.? If the definition is read quite literally, it means “by the 
entrance, the one into the Areopagus, the one into the Bouleuterion, as one goes in.” 
If the final word eiovdvre is taken alone, and eis 7d Bovdevrjpiov depends on the 
preceding rfs, the syntactical arrangement of the sentence offers no problem. One 
may be puzzled by the double definition of the entrance, but the answer to that vexing 
question lies in the nature of Athenian topography and is a matter of interpretation 
rather than of translation. One may be puzzled also by the use of eiowdv7e alone. So 
used, it is superfluous after the very precise émi rHjs ei ddov. Perhaps Eukrates wished 
to make it beyond any question certain that the stele was put outside the entrance to 
the Areopagus, so that it would be by the entrance “as one went in.” But it remains, 
in this usage, tautological. Had the stele been put inside the entrance, so that one 
saw it only when coming out, or by looking back when coming in, then the efcodos 
would have been in fact an 080s and one would have expected it to be so called. 

I interpreted the participle etovdvre with eis 76 Bovdevrnpiov in my first translation 
of this passage. But this leaves 77s unexplained,® and it makes two entrances, at least 
by implication: one, that into the Areopagus; and the other, that for a man entering 
the Bouleuterion, this latter used to give a point of reference for the former. This 
doubling of the entrances seems to me illogical, and is my principal reason—perhaps 
even more than the syntax—for writing this additional note on the text. 

Even if, by a kind of dé xowod, the verb etovdyre should share with preceding rs 
a logical context in thought with eis 70 Bovdevrjpuov, I believe that there was never 
here under consideration more than one entrance. It was the entrance into the Areo- 
pagus, and likewise it was the entrance into the Bouleuterion. The topographical 
problem remains unsolved, for this tells nothing about the location either of the 
Areopagus or of the Bouleuterion, except that they had a common entrance.’ 


BenyJAMIN D. MERITT 
INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED STUDY 


1 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 355-359. 2 Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, U1, 1, pp. 423-424. 


3 A difficulty upon which C. Bradford Welles has also commented to me (by letter). 
4 See also Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 51-53. 
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PLATE 22 


Side A 


Fragments of Red-figured Amphoras 
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Side B 


Fragment of Red-figured Bell-krater 
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PLATE 24 


Side B 
Red-figured Bell-krater 
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Fragment of Red-figured Lekythos 


Fragments of Red-figured Bell-krater 


Side A 


Side B 
Fragments of Red-figured Bell-krater with lugs 
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PLATE 26 


Red-figured Oinochoe 


Red-figured Oinochoe Detail to show Inscription 


Side A Red-figured Skyphos Side B 
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Black-figured Vases and Fragments 
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Black-glazed Skyphoi 
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Black-glazed Bowls and Salt-cellars 
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PLATES30 


Black-glazed Cup Foot 
(slightly under actual size) 


853 “< 4° 


Fragment of Semi-glazed 
Stamnos (scale 1:2) 


Thymiaterion Cover 


Black-glazed Kantharos (scale about 2:3) 
Handle (scale about 2:3) 


‘men 
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Black-glazed Ladle Fragment of Black-glazed Psykter 


Black-glazed Kothon, Lekanis and Large Bowl 
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Fragment of Black-glazed Pelike 
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Black-glazed Olpe Black-glazed Oinochoe 


Black-glazed Oinochoe 
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Semi-glazed Kraters 


Semi-glazed and Plain Ware, Various Shapes 
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Thinly Glazed Column Kraters 
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Gray Amphora and Plain Amphora 
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Corinthian Plain Ware 
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Cooking Ware 
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Coarse Ware Jugs 
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Braziers and Cooking Pots 
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Pithos Rim 


Pithos Fragment 
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Bath Tub 
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PLATE 38 
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Ostrakon of Perikles and Other Inscribed Fragments 
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Wine Jars and Fragments (at one-tenth actual size) 
(Catalogue of Wine Jars by Virginia Grace) 
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Stamp and Graffito (actual size) 
(Catalogue of Wine Jars by Virginia Grace) 
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Lamps and Loom-weights 
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Section of Bone Flute 
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Worked Antler Fragment _—— Fa 
Water Pipe 
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Development of the Rhodian Stamped Amphora: Late 4th Century, late 3rd Century, and 1st Century B.C. 
The Stamps 1:1, the Jars 1:10. 


VIRGINIA GRACE: THE EPONYMS NAMED ON RHODIAN AMPHORA STAmps 


f. (No. 81) 


g. (No. 81) h. Profile of handle in f. (No. 81) 


New Rhodian Eponyms of the Late 4th (?) and 3rd Centuries B.C.: Peithiadas, Antileon, Protogenes, and 
Eukleidas Charmeus. 
a., b., f.-h. 1:1, the rest not at exact scale. 


PLATE 44 


a. (No. 12) 


d. (No. 118) 


Byer one. Se 


e. (No. 118) 


@ es New Late Rhodian Eponyms, Athanodoros, Drakon, Lykon, and Nausikos. 
a. and c. 1:1, the rest not at exact scale. 


f.-h. Storage of Stamped Handles: at right, Method Adopted at the Agora Excavations, Athens, and by the French School of 
Athens for Finds from Delos. 
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INVESTIGATIONS AT CORINTH, 1953- A TAVERN 
OF APHRODITE 


(Pirates 45-46) 


XCAVATIONS in the Agora of Corinth during the spring of 1938 revealed 
traces of a Greek building of unusual type which had been destroyed in the 
fourth century B.c. during the construction of the great South Stoa and the retaining, 
or terrace wall to its north.* In the hope of learning more about this early structure 
and the area in which it stood, exploratory clearing by four workmen was under- 
taken intermittently for a period of two months during the spring of 1953. 

The area investigated (Fig. 1) lies just north of the foundation of the stereobate 
of the South Stoa in front of Shops XX VI to XXX, and extends northward as far 
as the rear wall of the Central Shops.* It had suffered cruelly from late Roman and 
early Byzantine intrusions. No less than nine great mediaeval pithoi had cut their 
mighty circles into and through the walls and pavements of the building itself; Early 
Christian squatters had built kitchens at lower levels than the Greeks, and had worked 
further havoc with the scant remains by interring infants below their hearths. The 
Greeks themselves had liberally pillaged walls and foundations to construct the ter- 
race wall of the Stoa, and had rifled the Geometric graves in the area. Thus the recon- 
struction must remain as fragmentary as the stones and cuttings and pottery of which 
it is composed. 

The earliest evidence of habitation in the area is provided by a deep deposit of 
Early Helladic fill that runs along the northern part, bounded on the south by a wall 
of large rough boulders (A on plan Fig. 1). Not enough of this wall was uncovered 
to give certain evidence for its date; but while it seems more likely to be of Geometric 


Ie Aa i L,.1939, p.. 298. 

2 Work began on the 20th of February and ended on the 18th of April. The inventories were 
kept by Mrs. Jeanne Face, and the basic plan was drawn by Mr. C. W. J. Eliot, both Fellows at 
the School. The foreman was Evangelos Lekkas. Cleaning of objects and mending of pottery 
was done by George Kachros. Particular thanks are due to Dr. Oscar Broneer whose studies in 
connection with the South Stoa (to be published shortly in Corinth, Vol. I, part iv) have contributed 
much to the explanation of the earlier building. I am further indebted to Dr. Lucy aoe. UE: 
and Mrs. Homer A. Thompson, and to Dr. John L. Caskey, Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, who not only forwarded the work through official channels, but 
also gave generously of his time in the field and in the workrooms. Most of the illustrations are 
his; the others were taken by Mrs. Morgan. 

8 4J.A., loc. cit., fig. 1, area marked 1938. 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the area, actual state. 


Fic. 2. Proposed reconstruction of main building in the IV century B.c. 
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date, nothing later than the Early Helladic fill to the north has as yet been found 
behind it. 

South of, and parallel to, this boulder wall is a second wall of smaller, uncut 
stones, some 0.85 m. wide (B on plan; Pl. 45b). This is firmly dated in the eighth 
century by the considerable fragments of late Geometric pottery associated with it. 
The wall extended for the full length of the area under investigation and seems to 
have determined the main axis of orientation for the whole region until the fourth 
century B.c. when the expansion of the Agora and the building of the South Stoa 
caused a drastic reorganization. 

The Geometric wall seems to have served as a retaining wall for a cemetery to 
the south. Cut into hardpan were two, possibly four, graves, of a rather different 
type than those found in 1937 near the Bema.* Those had been simple shaft burials. 
The two well-preserved specimens in this new group showed that the interment was 
made in a shallow cave scooped out of hardpan to the west of the bottom of the rather 
shallow shaft. In only one was the skeleton preserved (Grave I, Pl. 45c), the legs 
drawn up in contracted position. The cave was walled off from the shaft with a thin 
partition of small stones. Though the filling of the shafts contained plentiful small 
fragments of Geometric pottery, a few sixth century sherds at the bottom of one pro- 
vides an explanation for the total lack of offerings. 

It seems probable that wall A formed the northern boundary of a shallow open 
drain through which the natural surface drainage flowed northeastward in the 
direction of Peirene. 

Not long after the middle of the sixth century B.c. the expansion of Corinth, 
best marked by the Temple of Apollo, manifested itself in this region. A great covered 
drain, 1.03 m. wide, was constructed within the earlier open one, its south wall care- 
fully built of fine ashlar blocks 0.90 m. in width (C on plan; Pl. 45b), its north wall 
more hastily fabricated of large cut stones indifferently set together (D on plan). 
The covers were similarly disparate, odd lengths and thicknesses of squared stone 
and split column drums. Over these and extending far beyond them to the north 
was laid a tough cement pavement, 0.25 m. thick in places, and bedded on the Early 
Helladic deposit.’ 

South of the drain two further walls were built about this time. One runs 


SA irae LA, La) 4. Ds oto 

© The date of the north wall of the drain, previously thought to have been later (see 4.J.A 
XLIII, 1939, pp. 258 and 259) was firmly established this season as contemporary with the south 
wall. The date of the pavement was determined by the discovery, in places, of a very thin layer 
of earth below it which contained nothing later than sherds of the sixth century. Embedded in it 
at one point appeared a small bronze coin of the familiar Pegasos and Trident type dated 400-146 
B.c. This sole conflicting item seems probably to represent a fourth century repair. Similarly the 
split sections of columns used for covers bore no trace of the pavement and are considered by Dr 
B. H. Hill as Roman repairs. pre 
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parallel to it at a distance of two meters, and consists of a single course of squared 
blocks bedded on hardpan, with euthynteria cut along the northern face (E on plan; 
Pl. 45b). Only four blocks remain, though stereo is prepared for at least one more 
to the east. Beyond this point a Roman household had removed all traces of Greek 
activity. To the west the wall was interrupted by a later threshold; and though large 
blocks continue its line on from a point six meters further west (I on plan; Pl. 45b), 
these, like the threshold, may have been set more than a century later. 

The preserved four blocks, though neatly joined, are of different lengths; nor 
were the builders disturbed by the variety of their widths which project irregularly 
to the south. Clearly these must have been at least at floor level if not actually beneath 
it. Numerous round and rectangular cuttings on the upper surfaces imply vertical 
wooden members of some sort, though their irregularity of size and spacing offers no 
clue to their original purpose. 

The other sixth century wall, running at right angles to the drain, resembles the 
first in that it consists of a single course, bedding on stereo (F on plan). It is, how- 
ever, different in the greater size of its blocks (0.63 m. wide) and their even finish on 
all sides. Of this construction only three blocks remain, euthynteria cut along their 
western face; but the footing trench extends southward under the foundations of 
the South Stoa stylobate where it ends, and stereo to the north is prepared for at 
least two more blocks. Beyond this point, where the surface of the hardpan slopes 
more sharply down to the north, three other blocks, not perfectly aligned for the 
purpose, may have served as a foundation for its continuation. 

That it supported an adobe wall, probably above a thinner cap stone, was shown 
by a mass of fallen bricks, thrown down from it when the South Stoa was built. At 
that time, too, the now missing blocks were removed. The slight, though noticeable, 
slope of the wall from south to north suggests that at this time it served to bound 
an enclosure rather than to support a roofed building. 

While these developments were in progress, work on two wells was discontinued 
and they were refilled. One of these, lying directly under the north-south wall, had 
reached a depth of only 0.80 meters. Its fill consisted largely of iron and bronze 
scoriae from a foundry. The other, just north of the Stoa foundations, had been cut 
to a depth of 5.15 meters without reaching water. In it were found fragments of 
hundreds of vases, fine and coarse, which, when mended, will provide good com- 
parative material for study in connection with the sixth century well found in the 1937 
campaign some forty meters to the east.° 

The bulk of the finer pottery, mostly skyphoi and oinochoai, was of local manu- 
facture (Pl. 46a, 1, 2), decorated simply in the debased Corinthian style or in the 
conventionalizing manner. One bears a graffito reading TTIE (Pl. 46a, 1) in the 
archaic Corinthian alphabet. A few imported vessels, mostly kylixes, were not com- 


6 M. Campbell, Hesperia, VII, 1939, pp. 557 ff. 
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parable to the many figured pieces from the 1937 well. A figurine of a seated goddess 
(Pl. 46a, 3) is of Rhodian manufacture." Three small, hand-made terracotta groups, 
all fragmentary, represent kneeling women kneading bread. 

At some time during the fifth century the character of the area underwent a 
marked change (Pl. 45a). Within the earlier enclosure walls an extensive courtyard, 
paved with pebble cement, was laid behind the north wall probably bedding against it. 
Its shape was irregular, cut into by spur walls ending in antae and by light bases or 
offering tables.* The central section was relatively level and flanked by two Gasca 
one of which was certainly semi-circular, the other possibly so. A part of one of these 
has probably been recovered from its later position as a cover of a near-by Byzantine 
erave. To the east and probably also to the west of the central section the pavement 
rose markedly in a southerly direction. There is no surviving indication of the means 
by which this disparity in level was reconciled beyond the preserved part of the central 
section, but a step or a low base seems the most likely solution. How far the pave- 
ment extended to east, south and west could not be determined. 

A probable reconstruction of the area, based upon fragments of walls, occasional 
cuttings in hardpan, and the edges of the pavement itself, suggests that the visitor, 
entering from the north, found himself immediately confronted by a long east-west 
corridor, beyond which he approached a large open court with a wall, ending in an 
anta, on his left hand (Fig. 2). Immediately beyond the anta a paved passage, two 
meters wide, led eastward toward the old sixth century wall, but before meeting it, 
passed through a thinner wall of orthostates (G on plan). Directly south of this 
passage was a deep, low rectangular base, perhaps a stage, decorated on its western 
face with three pilasters, the settings for which are still indicated in the pavement. 
The facing of this stage, so far as it is preserved, was made of re-used material, 
behind which there was no solid foundation. The small stones remaining above 
hardpan clearly represent a late Roman filling. 

Again approaching from the north, on the right (west) side the courtyard was 
closed on the north by an east-west wall (H and H’ on plan) which terminated in a 
curious thickening ° flanked by antae, with a slight projection between them, perhaps 
the basis of a niche for an image. 

Probably at this time changes or additions were made to the north and west of the 
court. An extension of the northern sixth-century wall (I on plan), now projecting 
under either side of the terrace wall, served, with southerly wings (J and K on plan), 
to enclose a tank of fair dimensions. Two plastered orthostates of wall K are still 
in position, standing to a height of 0.85 meters; a single block of wall J, and the 


Cr, Lindos, I, pl. 96. 

8 See 4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, fig. 4. 

* This is best seen in A.J.A., loc. cit. Most of the lowest details of this peculiar feature can be 
determined by the fingertips under the Terrace Wall. 
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northern section of waterproof stucco floor still survive despite the incessant intru- 
sions of later date. At the southern end of wall K the corner of the orthostate has 
been cut away in a singular manner. A quarter circle slot beginning at the floor and 
narrowing toward the top bears the same waterproof stucco as the floor and the rest 
of the wall. With the now missing block immediately to the south this may have 
formed the setting for a fountain. No ingress or egress for water has yet been found. 

Late in the fifth or early in the fourth century changes were made in this plan. 
From the southern wall of the reservoir a poorer wall extended south (L and L’ on 
plan), and from this at least one execrable wall (M on plan) returned eastward 
apparently forming at least two cubicles. The well-worn floor of the court was patched 
and its broken parts resurfaced. About the middle of the fourth century a deposit of 
terracottas was buried under the floor of one of the cubicles. 

At the northern end of the structure another change was made. A door sill was 
constructed against the western end of the sixth century wall (E on plan), cutting 
away the existing pavement to the south for its insertion. Between this and the great 
drain another pebble floor was laid. 

Toward the end of the third quarter of the fourth century work was begun on 
the South Stoa and the earlier building was abandoned and dismantled, most of its 
material being put to other uses in the new construction, the upper part of the terra- 
cotta deposit being disturbed and figurines scattered about to the north and west. 
Carts hauled construction materials over the new threshold, wearing deep grooves 
in it and in the northern pavement. That these ruts do not show in the southern pave- 
ment implies that it had already been deserted and partly filled in. The terrace wall 
of the Stoa extended diagonally over the earlier courtyard, and the area between it 
and the Stoa was filled up with earth and debris. Shortly thereafter the northern part 
of the structure was in part repaired, perhaps for a construction shack, for the wheel 
marks in threshold and pavement were repaired with small cobbles. A little later it 
too was deserted, filled almost to the level of the terrace, and surfaced with a firm 
pavement of cobbles sloping down gently to the north. 

The plan of the building is peculiar. It is too extensive to have been a house, and 
its interior divisions are unlike known domestic architecture of the time. Nor does it 
suggest any type of formal public building. Quantities of drinking cups found on, 
in and under the floor of the courtyard indicate a tavern; and the likely interpretation 
of the low rectangular base with its facing pilasters as a stage adds the theme of 
another form of entertainment. Peculiar features are the possible niche near the 
entrance, the two bases formally arranged on either side of the main approach, and 
the tank toward the western end of the building.” The niche suggests an image, the 
bases light stone offering tables, the tank some sort of ritual. Thus to the normal 


10 A parallel for the flanking bases is to be found in the larger, later and more elaborate 
Delphinion at Miletos. See Kawerau and Rehm, Milet, Vol. 1, 3, Das Delphinion in Milet. 
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functions of the tavern are added certain religious features, the nature of which is 
clarified by the deposit of terracotta figurines. 

This deposit, more homogeneuos than most of those found at Corinth, seems 
clearly to focus on the cult of Aphrodite. More than a hundred whole or fragmentary 
figurines were found tightly packed against one of the cubicle walls; and about half 
as many, apparently disturbed from the top of the deposit, were scattered about at a 
slightly higher level. Purposed burning had hopelessly ruined many of them, but more 
than fifty from the deposit itself and about half as many from the immediate neigh- 
borhood were sufficiently well preserved to warrant a place in the inventory. 

The variety of types represented is a considerable one (Pl. 46b), but it condenses 
into two distinct categories: those relating directly to Aphrodite and those relating to 
masculine pursuits. Thus all the standing and seated divinities holding attributes are 
Aphrodite with a dove. Standing and flying doves, both mould- and hand-made, and 
miniature mirrors are numerous. Plaques with a single serpent, without the crowning 
helmet that associates them with hero cults, are here pertinent to Aphrodite in her 
underworld aspect." 

The other general group includes a large number of hand-made horses and 
riders, dogs, rams, and mould-made banqueters and shields. These are all common 
types at Corinth, horses with riders and dogs being found in almost all Corinthian 
deposits.”? The reclining male figures have been considered appropriate to hero cults.” 

One of the unsolved problems of votive figurines is whether or not they represent 
the deity or the worshipper. An Aphrodite of Acrocorinth held a shield; and thus 
the small fragments of shields from the deposit may be intended as her attribute. But 
if the votary were a warrior the shield might equally well be interpreted as his symbol. 
Similarly the knight might dedicate a horse and rider group, the hunter a dog, the 
herdsman a ram, and the celebrant a banqueter. 

In the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth a small deposit of figurines * contained many 
of the same types although much earlier in date, and also a small fragmentary bronze 
bowl bearing an inscription: ras “Adpodiras éui."” The female figurines are of the 
same types as those in the new deposit, as are the mirrors and doves. It is interesting 
to note the presence of a snake plaque and shield. The absence of dogs and banqueters 
is not disturbing, for the popularity of these types is later than the ‘“ Aphrodite ” 


1 She was thus worshipped at Corinth under the title of Medavis. Cf. Farnell, J. R., Cults of 
the Greek States, I, p. 652. For the plaques crowned with a helmet and associated with a hero 
cult see Miss Davidson, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 105 ff. and Dr. Broneer, ibid., pp. 128 ff. 

12 Cf, Davidson, G. R., Corinth, X11, The Minor Objects, pp. 15-18 and Stillwell, A. N., Corinth, 
XV, The Potters’ Quarter, Part II, pp. 21-24. 

8 Cf. Broneer, loc. cit.; but none of the banqueters from the new deposit is bearded, and in 
only one instance, from the debris around the deposit, did a female figure sit on the end of the couch. 

14 Stillwell, op. cit., p. 22. 

15 Stillwell, op. ctt., part I, p. 23. 
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deposit, which dates a century earlier than the latest figurines in our group. The 
“ Aphrodite ” deposit contained one figure of a comic actor. Among the figurines 
presumably disturbed from the new deposit is a finely preserved actor of New Comedy 
type (Pl. 46c). It will be remembered that the plan of the building very probably 
included a small low stage facing on the court, linking theatrical entertainment with 
the establishment. 

With the terracottas were a number of miniature vases, kraters, mesomphalic 
phialai and skyphoi; and large unglazed pyxis lids, though no pyxides were found 
to go with them. These recall a similar circumstance noted at the Argive Heraion 
where it was suggested that the lids were dedicated alone.*® Since the pyxis is a type 
of vase essentially for feminine use, this symbolism is of possible significance, as is 
also the exclusive choice of vessels associated with wine, sacred and profane. In this 
connection it should be noted that in the later debris in the area of the building itself 
and in a small pit below floor level the numerous vase fragments were almost entirely 
from kotylai, skyphoi and kantharoi. 

That more elaborate offerings were made with the terracottas is shown by the 
small bronze fox (Pl. 46d) obviously a mirror-rim ornament, that was found with 
the deposit. We can only imagine what other valuable dedications may once have 
been buried here, and perhaps motivated the disturbance of this otherwise incon- 
spicuous deposit. 

For the identification of our building none of the known types of plans is of aid. 
As noted above, it is too large for a house, but unlike any public building known. Its 
one parallel, perhaps superficial, is to be found in a sanctuary, the hellenistic Del- 
phinion at Miletos. The ample provision for large offering tables and the presence of 
the terracotta deposit do much to strengthen this assumption; and the contents of 
the deposit indicate that the deity was Aphrodite. The cult of Aphrodite at Corinth 
was famous throughout the ancient world. It is quite apparent that her devotees and 
their admirers must have met at suitable places, and the agreeable hospitality of a 
tavern has been a favored place for such acquaintanceship since history began. The 
presence of quantities of drinking vessels supports this interpretation as does the 
extensive paved courtyard. In the fourth century at least, the banqueters could 
retire into the narrow cubicles on the west. 

The present evidence allows us the following series of hypothetical reconstructions 
of the area: 


1. Later VIth century. A large open precinct fronting on the new Agora area 
to the north. 


#2 (Caskey, |. l., .elesperta, XX1, 1952, p. 191. ; 
17 Cf. Broneer: “‘ The Armed Aphrodite on Acrocorinth and the Aphrodite of Capua,” Univ. 
of Calif. Publications in Classical Archaeology, I, No. 2, pp. 65-84. 
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2. Vth century. A generous courtyard with offering tables, surrounded by 
covered rooms, one of which was surely a bath or lustral basin, and another possibly 
a low stage for entertainment. 

3. Early IVth century. The courtyard repaired and rearrangement of the 
western part of the building into cubicles (Fig. aye 

4. Late IVth century. The destruction and covering of the whole. 


The builders of the South Stoa cut their giant footing trench across the south 
end of the building and laid the broad terrace wall across the remnants of its floor 
and walls. South of this wall they filled in up to the level of its top. North of the 
wall a cobble pavement sloped gently down from the level of a single step. 

The area appears to have remained undisturbed until late Roman times. Then, 
during the period of disintegration in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ the 
terrace wall was plundered for building material. Torrents of winter rain plunged 
down Acrocorinth through the resultant gaps, washing out the ancient fill and de- 
stroying some of the remaining traces of Greek times. Roman squatters then plugged 
up the openings with a thin wall of small stones, set up miserable huts virtually on 
hardpan and gouged out graves for their infants under their hearths. Thus the 
Byzantines, resettling in the ninth century, found the place, and continued to remodel 
it to suit themselves with walls, floors and pithoi, until by the ninth century the level 
of their own accumulated rubbish had lifted their building operations more than a 
meter higher. 

One of the earlier pithoi used as its base the fragmentary marble of a statue base 
of relatively early Roman Imperial times (Pl. 45d). The broken text which reads: 


[----- |ovixov Oeots 
[----- |6dapos peyoTroddpov ha 
| keda | ysdvios Erdnoe 


is of interest chiefly because it offers a new name to the known roster of ancient 
sculptors, and especially because that sculptor was a Spartan. ** 

Further exploration through the apparently undisturbed fill to the west, and 
under the mediaeval deposits south of the footing trench of the South Stoa might 
produce further evidence relating to the Greek building. It is to be hoped that this 
may not be too long delayed. 


CuHaARLES H. Morcan 
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8 T am indebted to Dr. Benjamin D. Meritt for these observations on the inscription. 


AN AKROTERION FROM THE TEMPLE OF ARES 
IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


(PLatEes 47-48) 


N 1891 the work of cutting the trench for the installation of the Athens-Piraeus 
railroad brought to light a number of ancient marbles in the area of the Athenian 
Agora, among others a female figure of about three-quarters life size (Pls. 47-48)! 
Both the legs are broken away, but it is clear that the figure must originally have 
been about to step forward, the right foot slightly raised. Her Doric chiton is blown 
back by the wind as she moves, and its short overfold billows up to form a ridge just 
below the breasts. The general type and dress are thoroughly appropriate to an 
akroterion of a temple, and she has long been recognized as such.’ The back of the 
figure was not intended to be seen; the drapery is treated in a rather sketchy manner 
and worked with no regard for detail. The same treatment occurs on the akroteria 
from Epidauros * and on the Nike from the Stoa of Zeus in the Agora.* Of the base 
of our statue nothing remains. We have only the roughly rectangular pier which 
rose from the plinth and served to support the main weight of the figure. The working 


1 Athens, National Museum no. 1732. (S. Papaspiridi, Guide du Musée National, Athens, 
1927, p. 72.) Preserved height 1.10m. Height from center of left kneecap to left clavicle 0.71 m., 
from center of left kneecap to waist 0.42m. Height of supporting pier 0.065-0.15 m., length 0.20- 
0.18m. Pentelic marble. Kavvadias (’Apy. Ed., 1893, pp. 39-47, pls. 4-5) associated the statue 
with the Bryaxis base, which had been found in the railroad cutting about 50 meters to the east 
of the statue. This attribution was rejected by Miss Richter (The Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Greeks, New Haven, 1930, pp. 281-282, figs. 725-26) on the ground that the style of the figure 
is that of the late fifth century, a date too early for the work of Bryaxis. Studniczka (Kalamis, IV, 
1907, p. 81) identified the figure as the central akroterion of the east fagade of the Hephaisteion. 
Thompson has shown this attribution improbable in view of another more likely candidate of totally 
different style (Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 241 note 30) and has proposed that the statue be assigned 
to the Temple of Ares (Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 95). Kavvadias, Richter, and Studniczka identi- 
fied the figure as a Nike Apteros; Svoronos (Das Athener Nationalmuseum, Athens, 1908, pp. 
164-169, pl. XXVII) as a Nereid. It has been mentioned briefly by Collignon (Histoire de la 
sculpture grecque, Paris, 1897, II, pp. 307-308, fig. 157) and Picard (La Sculpture antique, Paris, 
1926, II, p. 96, fig. 44). I am deeply grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Chr. Karouzos, the Director and 
Assistant Director of the National Museum, for permission to publish the recomposed statue and 
for the facilities used in studying and photographing. I owe my photographs to Miss Alison Frantz. 
This study was begun while I was a member of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
It has benefited greatly from numerous valuable suggestions made by Professors Homer A. 
Thompson and Rhys Carpenter. ; 

2F. Studniczka, Kalamis, 1V, 1907, p. 81. 

8]. F. Crome, Die Skulpturen des Asklepiostempels von Epidauros, Berlin, 1951, pls. 3, 6. 

4 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 374, fig. 4. 
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of the drapery behind the right leg indicates that it projected too far to remain 
without support of some kind. Consequently, the plinth must originally have ex- 
tended forward under the right foot in the manner of the base of the Nike of 
Paionios.® The base of the Nike from the Stoa of Zeus ° is not of the same type. 
The movement of this Nike to the side, determined by her position as a lateral akro- 
terion, allows an arrangement of the limbs in a single plane and so requires no ad- 
ditional support for the feet. The even and pronounced weathering of the marble 
and the character of the base preclude the possibility that our statue was part of a 
pedimental group. The sharp, easily comprehensible pattern of the drapery is com- 
pletely in keeping with the lofty position the statue would have occupied as an akro- 
terion, and the extreme frontality and forward movement suggest that originally it 
must have stood above the peak of the gable. 

Two joining fragments’ of the statue (part of the left leg broken just above 
and below the knee) were found in 1951 in a Late Roman level a few meters to the 
east of the Temple of Ares. According to the early publication, the statue itself was 
found about twenty meters to the north of the temple.* Since in this general area there 
is no known building other than the Temple of Ares suitable in date, it seems reason- 
able to accept Professor Thompson’s suggestion that our akroterion originally adorned 
its east facade.’ When the temple was destroyed,” the damaged figure was built into 
a wall near by,’ while the fragments of little value for re-use remained close to the 
spot where they fell. 

The scale of the statue is also entirely suitable to the Temple of Ares. The 
original height of the figure must have been 1.32 meters, exactly the same as that of 
the group of two girls which has been identified as the central akroterion from the 
east front of the Hephaisteion,” a temple of approximately the same dimensions as 
the Temple of Ares and probably a work of the same architect.” 


5 Curtius and Adler, Olympia, Ergebnisse, 1V, pls. 46-47. 

6 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 374-379, figs. 4, 5, pl. 4. 

7Inv. S 1539. Preserved height 0.315 m., width 0.175 m., thickness 0.10m. The fragments 
were first identified in 1952. They have been turned over to the National Museum and _ per- 
manently joined to the statue. 

8 P, Kavvadias, *Apy. "Ed., 1893, p. 39. 

®H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 95. 

10'The temple was probably destroyed by the Herulians in a.p. 267. See W. B. Dinsmoor 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 52. 

11 Kavvadias, ’Apx. ’Ed., 1893, p. 39. 

1 An instructive table of the relative heights of central akroteria to tympana is given by 
Thompson, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 242, note 31. To this one might add the akroteria of the 
Siphnian Treasury, which are in the same relative scale of proportions as the Hephaisteion and the 
Parthenon (tympanum height 0.735 m., restored height of central akroterion 0.63 m., Fouilles de 
Delphes, 1V*, pp. 163-164) and those of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros which are somewhat 
smaller (tympanum 1.30 m., akroterion, restored, 1.10 m., Defrasse and Lechat, Epidaure py oa) 

*8 Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 1-47. Pane , 
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The date given by Dinsmoor for the Temple of Ares is 440-436 B. c.“ and the 
akroteria should be contemporary with or should postdate the completion of the build- 
ing. If we compare the dated monuments from the second half of the fifth century, 
we find the closest parallels for the drapery style of our figure in the 420’s, after the 
completion of the Parthenon pediments and before the Nike Temple Parapet. The 
modeling of the figure is emphasized by a pattern of sharply defined ridges of drapery, 
a style that begins on the Parthenon frieze and pediments. One of the female figures 
among the goddesses of the frieze,” possibly Nike or Iris, presents a striking parallel 
to our akroterion, especially the presence in the drapery above and below the waist 
of a series of tubular folds nicked in the center where they meet the waist band. 
Among the pedimental statues, one might select the Selene from the east gable ** for 
comparison. The drapery pattern is essentially similar, but the ridges on our figure 
are more isolated, less flat and broad, suggesting a slightly later date. The concentric 
catenaries visible above the girdle on the under part of the chiton and on the back 
of our akroterion are paralleled on an unpublished marble statue of Nike on loan in 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, thought to be a copy of the Nike which 
stood on the right hand of the Athena Parthenos.*" Of the two Hesperides from 
the Hephaisteion, the carrying girl has drapery of a similar style, while that of her 
companion is quite different." The surface of the pedimental figure from Sounion is 
very badly weathered, but the folds between the arm and the breast on the left side 
are well enough preserved * to indicate a marked resemblance to the treatment of 
similar folds on our figure. Points of resemblance between our akroterion and two 
of the female figures from the Altar of Ares have already been noted by Mr. 
Thompson.*” One ™ especially shows an affinity of style and design, but it is of more 
delicate workmanship in keeping with its lower position. The treatment of the drapery 
and its formal arrangement indicate that work on the altar must have been con- 
temporary with the completion of the akroteria. 

This style of raised ridges is found also, but now fully developed, on the miniature 
frieze from the base of the statue of Nemesis at Rhamnous”™ attributed to Agora- 
kritos and on a documentary relief from Eleusis dated in 421-20 B. c.* The sharply 


14 Thid., p. 47. 

18 A. H. Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 34, 28. 

8 Jbid, pl. 6, 1. 

17 According to the Museum label. The statue is to be published by Rhys Carpenter in a 
forthcoming number of *Apy. ’Ed. 

18 Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pls. 53-55. 

19 Arch. Anz., XXXVII, 1922, pp. 259-262, pls. 3-5. 

20 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 95. 

eT idee pin2z) Dy ce 

22. Kjellberg, Studien zu den attischen Reliefs des V. Jahrhundert, Uppsala, 1926, pls. 4-S. 

ee lbidea plad2s; 39. 
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isolated drapery folds on one of the fragments of the frieze ** are closely paralleled on 
the upper part of our akroterion, but the stage of development is slightly more 
advanced. The small frieze of the Nike Temple” represents a similar stage in the 
evolution of this style, and there one can see the calligraphic mannerisms of the Nike 
parapet in an incipient stage. All trace of these mannerisms is absent from our figure, 
a fact that suggests she is closer to the Parthenon pediments than to the Nike 
parapet, where this special style achieved its ultimate elaboration. 

There are, nevertheless, interesting points of comparison between our akroterion 
and the sculptures of the parapet. The rather peculiar device of curving the drapery 
from the right side of the figure over the right leg and onto the left knee, found on 
the new fragment from the Agora, can be discerned under the broken surface of one 
of the Nikai of Carpenter’s Master A.** The motive seems to have been adopted 
into the standard repertoire for the indication of a wind-blown effect, and it reappears 
on the central akroterion of the east facade at Epidauros.” 

An analysis of the drapery that flies free of the figure leads to the same dating. 
Here a comparison with the Nike of Paionios, a work of the same general type which 
can be dated to shortly after 425 B. c.,”* will be especially helpful. Even a casual glance 
will show that the curves and swirls of the free drapery are more boldly handled on 
the Nike than on our akroterion. Where the drapery falls free of the body, it seems 
to take on a life of its own and is no longer controlled by the necessity of modelling 
the figure. On our statue the point of transition between free drapery and that 
which models the body is much less skillfully accomplished. The body form is almost 
completely obscured in the area just below the left arm and at the left hemline. The 
sculptor has not yet mastered the transition to free drapery, and he must, therefore, 
have worked at least several years earlier than the time Paionios was modelling the 
Nike at Olympia. 

Among the fifth century figures which are represented as running or alighting, 
our statue is a relatively early example of the completely frontal type. The Nike of 
Kallimachos reconstituted by Raubitschek *” and some of the representations of 
winged figures on late archaic vases *’ are the earliest in this group. The Nike of 


+ 1 bid., Dl. 0,10. 

25, Blumel, Die Friese des Tempels der Athena-Nike, Berlin, 1923; idem, Jahrb., LXV- 
LXVI, 1950-51, pp. 135-165. 

26 R. Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, Cambridge, 1929, pl. 1. 

27 Crome, op. cit., pl. 1. 
ee Olympia, loc. cit. The statue must have been set up soon after the naval victory at Sphakteria 
in BC 

MA dA ALLY, 1940, p05; Des 

80 A Nike on a lekythos of the Dutuit Painter in New York (dated ca. 490 B.c.) and an 
“Tris” or Nike on a cup of the Brygos Painter in London retain the archaic Knielauf schema 
(Richter, Red-Figured Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Haven, 1936, pp. 51-52, pl 
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Paionios and the Athenian akroteria from Delos,” on the other hand, reveal a com- 
plexity of drapery folds and of free flying drapery in a more advanced stage of 
development than that found on our figure. 

Undoubtedly the sculptor of our akroterion provided some clue to her identity 
which is no longer preserved, an attribute held in her hand or placed beneath her feet 
in the manner * of the eagle on the base of the Nike of Paionios or the sea creatures 
which accompany the Nereids from Xanthos. The general type of the figure is that 
of a Nike, but the concept of a Nike Apteros seems to be unknown in the fifth 
century.” It should also be noted that Nikai such as those of Paionios and from the 
Stoa of Zeus ** have much more mature and buxom figures. On the other hana 
Nereid * is hardly appropriate to a Temple of Ares. A more logical identification 
than either a Nike or a Nereid would be Hebe, the sister of Ares and the personifi- 
cation of youth.** In the /liad Hebe solicitously bathes her brother’s wound after his 
encounter with Diomedes (V, 905), and throughout the poem she is characterized as 
the female counterpart of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of the gods (IV, 2). In this 
capacity she appears on a number of early red-figured vases. On a late archaic cup 
in the manner of the Brygos Painter from Vulci*® she holds a phiale in her hand, 
and on a hydria of the Painter of Palermo in Munich * she is represented wearing a 
Doric chiton, similar to that on our akroterion; she carries an oinochoe in her right 
hand and a phiale in her outstretched left hand. This general type continues into the 
second half of the fifth century and may be seen on a lekythos of the Achilles Painter 
in Cambridge.” Another lekythos in Cambridge “ by the same artist pictures Athena 
with a winged figure not unlike the representation of Hebe on the first lekythos. Both 
type and clothing are similar, and on a number of vases “ we find a winged figure 
carrying an oinochoe or phiale indistinguishable, apart from the wings, from the 
Hebe type. The winged figure must represent either Nike or Iris. 


28; J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, Cambridge, Mass., 1919, I, p. 110), 
while a Nike holding an oinochoe on a kylix of the Splanchnopt Painter in New York (ca. 460- 
450 B.c.) is represented in a fully frontal pose (Richter, pp. 108-110, pl. 81). 

31 F. Courby, Exploration archéologique de Délos, XII, pp. 237-238. 

32 Olympia, loc. cit.; A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculpture in the British Museum, II, pp. 33-38. 

83'W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, I1I*, cols. 310, 316. 
The small Ionic temple on the Acropolis is actually dedicated to Athena, who is Nike Apteros. 

84 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pl. 4. 8° The suggestion of Svoronos, op. cit., p. 167. 

86 Pauly-Wissowa, F.E., VII, cols. 2579-2584; Kekulé von Stradonitz, Hebe, eine archdolo- 
gische Abhandlung, Leipzig, 1867; Roscher, Lexikon, I?, cols. 1869-1871. 

87]. D. Beazley, Aitic Red-Figured Vase-Patinters, Oxford, 1942, p. 258, no. 3; Gerhard, 
Trinkschalen und Gefasse des kéniglichen Museums zu Berlin, Berlin, 1848-50, pl. D. 

88 Beazley, op. cit., p. 192, no. 3; Kekulé, of. cit., pl. 5, 2. 

89 Beazley, op. cit., p. 639, no. 66; C.V.A., fasc. 2, R and S, IIT I, pl. 13, 4. 

4° Beazley, op. cit., p. 639; no. 64; C.V.A., fasc. 2, R and S, IIT I, pl. 13, 3. 

‘SO a solve, ase, 6, 111 Jd, pl. 10, Is fasc: &, II] Id pl. 30, 6; Richter, op. cit., pls. 81, 
93; Hoppin, of. cit., II, p. 423. 
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We shall find that the same confusion of types appears in the sculptural repre- 
sentations of the period. The “ Iris” of the east pediment of the Parthenon “ wears 
the Doric chiton typical of the female messenger, but she is wingless. The immaturity 
of the figure suggests that she is Hebe rather than Eileithyia,** and like our figure 
she is apparently in rapid motion. One of the goddesses of the frieze,“* as we have 
already noted, bears a striking resemblance both in general type and in arrangement 
of drapery to our figure and to one of the fragments from the Altar of Ares. She 
holds one hand in front of her while with the other she is touching or arranging her 
hair. Hebe appears in a similar pose on an onos of the Eretria Painter in Athens.” 
Frequently she appears on vases in the company of Hera,*® with whom she stands on 
the Parthenon frieze.” These examples are sufficient to indicate that a certain con- 
fusion existed in type, attributes, and function among Hebe, Iris, and Nike. All three 
are servants to the Olympians and wear the dress appropriate to their calling. It is 
not surprising that our figure has so constantly been referred to as a Nike, when 
actually Hebe is the wingless counterpart of both Nike and Iris. 

Parallel examples of the use of a minor mythological figure of special appro- 
priateness for the akroterion of a temple are found in the Hesperides of the Hephais- 
teion *® and in the figure carrying a goose from the Asklepios Temple at Epidauros. 
Crome has identified the latter as Epione, the wife of Asklepios and so also a symbol 
of triumph over sickness.” Hebe is appropriate as an akroterion alighting on the 
peak of a temple in her capacity of Olympian messenger, but undoubtedly on the 
Temple of Ares she appears as a symbol of youth rather than merely as a servant of 
the gods. Her name indicates that she originated as a personification. In the fifth 
century, however, she is not only the personification of youth but the giver of youth 
as well. In the Herakleidai of Euripides, a play that almost certainly dates to the 
opening years of the Peloponnesian War,” and is therefore more or less contemporary 
with our akroterion, Iolaos prays to her for the restoration of his youth for a single 
day (lines 851 ff.), and it is ultimately through Hebe that victory is won for the 
Herakleidai and Athens. 


42 Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 3. 

* Jisd.p. Ad, 44 Thid., pl. 34, 28. 

4° Beazley, op. cit., p. 726, no. 27; "Ed. *Apy., 1897, pl. 10, 1; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung 
der Griechen, Munich, 1923, fig. 562. 

46 For example, on a vase from Kerch by the Kadmos Painter (Beazley, op. cit., p. 804, no. 5; 
J.H.S., VII, 1886, p. 204, D. 

47C, Picard (Manuel d’archéologie grecque, La Sculpture, I, Paris, 1939, p. 462) suggests 
that the figure is either Hebe or Iris. However, Smith (The Sculptures of the Parthenon, p. 53) 
notes the outline of wings in the area behind the figure, indicating that she must be either a Nike 
or Iris. 48 Thompson, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 248-251. 

“Crome, of, cit., p, 22. 


°° G. H. Macurdy, The Chronology of the Extant Plays of Euripides, Columbia Univ. Diss. 
1905, pp. 11-38. ‘ 
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Our figure might be restored holding an oinochoe in her left hand and phiale 
in her outstretched right hand, on the basis of the type generally found on vase 
paintings. Alternative attributes appear on an early archaic cup by Oltos,”* which 
depicts Hebe seated in the assembly of the gods holding an apple in one hand and a 
flower in the other. The late archaic cup in the manner of the Brygos Painter * shows 
her holding a branch and a phiale. These attributes may be derived from the poetic 
phrases "HBns dvOos ** and “HBas xapaés."! 

A fragment of an angle akroterion base from the T emple of Ares indicates that 
single figures, perhaps Nikai, flanked our central statue.” If so, the composition of 
three female figures is used here for the first time and provides the precedent for the 
use of three Nikai on the Temple of Artemis at Epidauros.” 

In using a mythological figure of special appropriateness to the temple, the 
architect is following a precedent which, as we have noted, he originated on the 
Hephaisteion. With the Temple of Ares, however, he seems to have returned to the 
simpler device of a single figure, such as had been used for the earliest akroteria of 
the figure style,” rather than a group. 

Patricia NEILts BouLTER 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

PRINCETON 


2 Beazley, op. cit., p. 38, no. 50; Pfuhl, of. cit., fig. 360. 

52 Gerhard, loc. cit. 

it A111, 484;-Solon, (D*) 21. 

pe Pindar, 016,67; F..9, 109. 

°° Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 37. Bulle has identified a representation of the temple on 
a fragment of a kalyx krater in Wiirzburg which also seems to indicate Nikai akroteria (’Apy. "E¢., 
1937, pp. 473-482). 

°6 Defrasse and Lechat, op. cit., pp. 167-171. 

°? For example, the Siphnian Treasury, Fouilles de Delphes, IV”, pp. 163-166. Of the remain- 
ing two temples by the same architect, the one at Sounion had palmette akroteria and the one at 
Rhamnous had conventional griffins as angle akroteria (Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient 
Greece, 1950, p. 182). 


INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PELOPONNESOS * 


(Piates 49-52) 


A. HERMIONE 


NSCRIPTIONS 1-5 are on the “ Bisti” (Albanian, “ tail”), the axryn of Pau- 

sanias (II, 34, 9) which projects into the sea from the modern town. They are 

all in or near the second tower from the south of the Venetian wall which cuts across 

the promontory roughly halfway from the tip (see the plan, copied from A. Phila- 
delpheus, in Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pl. I). 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Four dedications to Demeter Chthonia, spanning in all proba- 
bility four generations. Nos. 1, 2, and 4, large rectangular bases of limestone, placed 
lengthwise and forming the west face of the tower, can be seen on Plate 50 (Nos. 
2, 4, and 1, from front to back). 


Ie eC Pio )al.G. LV, 084. Ae 950 379), 
Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.76 m.; length, 2.20 m. 


For other details see W. Peek, “ Griechische Inschriften,” Ath. Mitt., LIX, 1934, 
pp. 46-7. This and the following inscription, known since Fourmont, were redis- 
covered by A. Philadelpheus (IIpaxrixd, 1909, p. 174); the upper surface has been 
completely uncovered since Peek republished the inscription. With Peek I underline 
those letters read by Fourmont but now lost. 


"Apiotopéves avebe|K |e “AdeSia 
Tau Adparpe Tau XOovia 
heppwoveds 


Aopobeos Efepyacato ‘Apyetos 


Noteworthy in the text of the dedication are the forms + for € in *Ade€ia, and 
Y for x in XOoviat; the alphabet is that used in the Argolic Akte.* The signature, in 


1 These inscriptions were examined by my wife and me in the winter and spring of 1950 while 
we were members of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Inscriptions previously 
published are marked with an asterisk. I am most grateful for the advice and guidance while in 
Greece of Professors Eugene Vanderpool and John H. Kent. To Professor G. J. Georgacas I am 
greatly indebted for advice and annotation on linguistic matters; I am solely responsible for the 
topographical identifications. 

*In the Argolic alphabet + (X)= &, /.G., IV, 800 (Troizen), I.G., IV?, 1, 141 (Epidauros) ; 
L(Y)=y, /.G., IV, 760, line 6, /.G., IV, 800 (both Troizen). 
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contrast to the first three lines, shows D for A, and angular for rounded rho; its 


attribution to the alphabet of Argos (as opposed to the Akte) is confirmed by the 
Argive gamma (cf. Hesperia, XIV, 1945, p. 140, No. 18, fragment f). 


a® (PL. 50). .G., IV, 683, Peck, Ath. Mitt, LIX, 1934, pp. 45 f. (S-E.G., 165, 
1950, 378). 


Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.73 m.; length, 2.02 m. 


‘Ahefias : Avovos : dvéQe[ xe] 

Tau Adparpe : rae XOovicn 

heppuoveds 

Kpevitas : énoiese : Kvdondr[a] S 


Note the inconsistent use of the form X for € in “Ade€ias, but also for x in 
XOovias. The same alphabet is used for the text of the dedication and the signature. 
In the signature the thinner epsilon (but compare that in ‘Ade€ias, line 1) and nu 
remarked by Peek are in keeping with the smaller scale of the whole line, as is common 
in signatures (average letter height, line 4, 0.020 m. compared to lines 1-3, 0.022- 
0.025 m.). The use of X for x in X@oviar has been explained (e. g., by M. Fraenkel, 
L.G., IV, 683; H. Roehl, Inscr. Graec. ant., Berlin, 1882, No. 47) as a stonecutter’s 
error, presumably under the influence of an “ East Greek” alphabet. Peek (p. 47) 
regarded it rather as a more recent development of the alphabet of Hermione (but 
cf. the continued use of X for € in the line above).* Palaeographically the more likely 
explanation of the inconsistent usage in 2 is that X in ’Ade€fas is written for X= 
and that X for x in X@ovia: is correct and not in error for Y. A local workman, 
accustomed to writing X (or +) alone for €, understandably omits the sigma and pro- 
ceeds to cut the rest of the name. His copy was in an alphabet identical with that of 
Hermione except for X 2 instead of X, and X instead of Y. This is not Ionic (cf. 
the O of Avovos and the E of dvéGexe) nor Attic nor Argive (A =) but Aeginetan, 
the alphabet in which the known fifth-century inscriptions of the sculptor Kresilas’s 
native city of Kydonia are written, in marked contrast to the characteristic Cretan 
forms of other Cretan cities." Kydonia was colonized by Aeginetans in 515 B.c. 


’ Such an explanation, however, is relevant to the solitary occurrence in 2 of the nu with 
short right shaft (in hepsuovets, line 3) and to the use of X instead of +, whatever its value. 

* See M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae, II, pp. 122 f. In the Aeginetan alphabet +(X)= y, 
1.G., 1V, 55, 56, 65, 70 (ct. Arch. Anz, 1938, cols. 498, 501, S.Z.G., XI, 14), 1580 (— A. Furt- 
wangler, Aigina: Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, Munich, 1906, I, p. 367, fig. 292; II, pl. 25. 1), and 
1590; Ath. Mitt., LIX, 1934, pp. 42-3, No. 5 (S.£.G., XI, 1). A tile stamp of the late 6th or early 
5th cent. B.c., published by G. Welter, Arch. Anz., 1938, col. 487, No. 7 (and No. 5, if the text 
is the same), S.E.G., XI, 20, shows Y which the editor transliterates as chit. Until the resultant 
word, AaBvxe[av], is substantiated, our picture of the Aeginetan alphabet need not be changed. 


+5 — § 1.G., 1V, 55. 
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(Herod., IIT, 59; Strabo, VIII, 376; Plato, Leg. IV, 707e) and it has been thought 
that the sculptor’s family may have been of Aeginetan origin.’ I suggest that Kresilas 
prepared the copy for both the signature and the text of the dedication (in contrast to 
1, there are no differences in letter forms).° The great similarity of the two alpha- 
bets, Hermionian and Aeginetan, makes the error of AAEXIA2 for AAEX2IA2 
understandable. 


3 (Pl. 50). Limestone block inside the chapel of Hagios Nikolaos about 150m. 
northeast of 1,2, and 4. The block is built into the back wall, behind and to the left 
of the iconostasis. 

The visible dimensions of the block, 0.30m. high and 0.93 m. wide, are close 
enough to the dimensions of the short, inscribed faces of 1, 2, and 4 to show that this 
is almost certainly the front portion of a similar rectangular base. The surface is 
finely stippled with a smooth band 0.02 m. wide running around the outside edges. 
The letters are well cut and in the Ionic alphabet. Height of letters, lines 1 and 2, 
0.030-0.035 m.; lines 3 and 4, 0.020-0.023 m., omtkron smaller, 0.013 m. Distance 
between lines 1 and 2 and between 2 and 3, 0.035 m.; between lines 3 and 4, 0.010 m. 


KiXevayopos : Atvawvos 

Adparpe : “Eppuoveds 

IlohkukAjs : “Avdpoxvdns : “Apyetou 
eTroinoav 


The style of the writing accords with the florwit of Ol. CII (372-68 B.c.) 
assigned by Pliny to a sculptor in bronze by the name of Polykles (Vat. Hist., XXXIV, 
50) whose non-Attic origin is clear by contrast with Polykles, Athenaios, fl. Ol. CLVI 
GlS6-52: BG: TNaiNiist, XAXALV 52); 


Ate Marcade;, B.C.Hy LX AIL O49. po37 ae. 1, 
Height, 0.36 m.; width, 0.76 m.; length, 2.07 m. 


For the position of the block, comparable in size and shape to 1, 2, and 3 (in the 
visible surface), see Pl. 50. There are only three holes for the setting of hooves on 
the upper surface. Evidently the left front foot was raised. 


Evdopos Avwvos 
Adparpt “Epp.oveds 


°G, Lippold, R.E., “ Kresilas,” 1714; M. Guarducci, /nscriptiones Creticae, II, p. 109. 

* Both the dedication and the signature on the base of the bull of the Corcyraeans (or Plataeans ? 
cf. P. Amandry, B.C.H., LXXIV, 1950, pp. 10-21) at Delphi are in the Aeginetan alphabet of 
Theopropos the sculptor (early 5th cent. B.c., Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1, No. 2, and S.I.G., 18) 
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For the dedicators of these four inscriptions the following stemma is probable: 


elexides( 1) 


Lyon (2) Aristomenes (1) 
Alexias (2) 
pai (3, 4) 


| 
Klenagoros (38) fl. ca. 370 B.c. Euphoros (4) 


If the Alexias of 1 and 2 are the same, the dedicator of 1, Aristomenes, has his 
flormit around 400 B.c., a date inconsistent with the character of the writing of 1. 
Furthermore, 1 and 2 do not seem as much as twenty years apart (Peek believes they 
are by the same hand), but a date around 400 B.c. would make 1 approximately 
twenty years later than 2 since Kresilas’s latest work cannot be placed later than the 
twenties of the fifth century.’ 

The statues carried on these bases have been thought to be equestrian. The three 
whose upper surfaces are visible, 1, 2, and 4, show dowel holes for fixing the feet of 
a four-footed animal. However, the distinctive ritual of Demeter Chthonia in which 
the victims, four cows, take on special importance,* and the frequent dedication of 
images of bulls, cows, and oxen throughout Greece,” often by the most distinguished 


"Cf. A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, pp. 
512-13, who describes Kresilas as a younger contemporary of Perikles whose career coincided with 
the period of Perikles’ greatest influence. 

The priority of 1 to 2 may also receive support from its consistent use of the nw with right side 
short, noted by Peek, and from the upright + as against the X of 2 [cf. note 3, supra]. Two reasons 
advanced by Peek are not valid: that the X for Y in X@oviai (2, line 2) is a later development of the 
Hermionian alphabet, and that Dorotheos is the elder of the two sculptors, a conclusion based on 
H. Pomtow’s restoration of an inscription at Delphi which he dates to 460 (Klio, IX, 1909, pp. 
170 ff.; R.E., Suppl. 4, No. 22, pp. 1239-40). E. Bourguet has shown the impossibility of Pomtow’s 
total restoration and reconstruction and although Ao[pdéeos . . .] | *Apy[eios is a possible restoration 
we are no closer thereby to dating Dorotheos vis-a-vis Kresilas (Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, 1929, 
pp. 326 ff. on No. 502). Raubitschek does not consider Bourguet’s rejection of Pomtow. 

SPaus 11 eoo eo 7 Aenan, de Not. An, Al, 4; IG. 1V, 679 (SEG, 1051). a coin; ot 
Hermione under the empire shows a cow being led by an attendant, F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. 
Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias (reprinted from J.H.S., 1885, 1886, 1887), p. 51, 
No. 6, plate M, iii. 

° E.g., a bronze bull being led to sacrifice in front of a temple containing an image of Triptolemos 
in the Eleusinion in Athens (Paus., I, 14, 4) ; two bronze bulls at Olympia (Paus., V, 27, 9) ; at 
Delphi, a bull (Paus., V, 27, 9 and X, 9, 4) and two bronze oxen (Paus. X, 15, 1 and 16, 6) ; at 
Sparta, a bronze ox (Polemon ap. Athenaeus, XIII, 574c-p). Attempts have been made to recon- 
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sculptors,” suggest the possibility that these bases carried bronze images of the cows 
of the Chthonia ritual. The repetition is not unreasonable; this cult and the stories 
connected with it were Hermione’s chief claim to fame.” 

The cuttings on those bases whose upper surfaces are visible permit this hypo- 
thesis (see Pl. 50, Nos. 2, 4, and 1, from front to back). The two fifth-century bases 
(1 and 2) have large holes to receive the dowels for the hooves of the animals, forming 
parallelograms with right feet, front and rear, advanced (on 2, the hole for the right 
rear foot is covered with mortar but there can be little doubt of its existence) ; this 
agrees with the walking gait seen in the fifth-century statuettes of both cows and 
horses. The fourth-century base dedicated by Euphoros (4) has only three hoof- 
marks: the left front foot is raised and both left feet are forward; this shows the 
greater freedom probably already achieved in the fifth century in free-standing statues 
of horses.’* In later times, to judge from bronze statuettes and Roman marbles of 
cattle, the type with one foot raised was very popular.” 


struct these statues, primarily through the remains of bases. Several other statues are known from 
coins. A convenient, though incomplete, list of small bronze cattle of the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ is given by N. Valmin, The Swedish Messenia Expedition, Lund, 1938, p. 446. 

10. g., Myron’s heifer on the Acropolis at Athens, later removed to Rome (Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
XXXIV, 57) ; the four bulls attributed to Myron by Propertius (II, 31, 7), if not by him perhaps 
inspired by his success ; the twelve bronze cows of Phradmon of Argos, a contemporary of Kresilas 
(he too competed in the contest for an Amazon for Ephesos, Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXIV, 53), at the 
temple of Itonian Athena in Thessaly (Anth, Pal., IX, 743, Theodoridas) ; Strongyllion was known 
for his bulls and horses (Paus., IX, 30, 1). Many of the Roman copies of statues in stone and 
statuettes in bronze are probably derived from well-known Greek types, though attempts at specific 
identification have not been successful. 

11 Cf. the hymn of Lasos of Hermione, Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, III, p. 376, fr. 1, and 
Strabo, VIII, 6, 12. Though Pliny (Nat. Hist., XXXIV, 19) certainly exaggerates when he says 
the Greeks dedicated equestrian statues only for victories in the games, the great majority of such 
dedications were for military or athletic victories; there is no reason to connect the Hermionian 
dedications with either class. Images of cattle are likely to have represented sacrificial animals, cf. 
W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, pp. 295 ff. 

12 Statuette of horse from Olympia, dated 455-445 B.c.: S. D. Markman, The Horse in Greek 
Art, Baltimore, 1943, p. 120, fig. 37; E. Kunze and H. Schleiff, Jahrb., LVI, 1941, Suppl. pp. 133- 
143, pl. 59-64; E. Kunze, Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst aus Olympia, Munich, 1948, fig. 
74;G. M.A. Richter, Archaic Greek Art, New York, 1949, fig. 299. Horse statuette in Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, first quarter of fifth century B.c.: Markman, op. cit., p. 62, fig. 31; Richter, 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 2nd ed., New Haven, 1950, fig. 350; Richter, Animals 
in Greek Sculpture, London, 1930, figs. 62, 63; Richter, Archaic Art, fig. 298. Cows: e.g., the 
Paris statuette, second half of fifth century B.c.: Richter, Sculpture, p. 464, fig. 357; Richter, Animals, 
fig. 98; E. Babelon and J.-A. Blanchet, Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, 1895, p. 478, No. 1157. Delphi statuette, ca. 500 B.c.: Perdrizet, Fouilles de Delphes, V, pp. 
52-53, pl. XVI; Richter, Animals, fig. 88; Richter, Sculpture, fig. 354. Cf. the bull of the Eretrians 
at Olympia, Olympia: Ergebnisse, II, p. 147, Tafelband II, pl. XCII, No. 12. 

*% E.g., the dedication of the Hippés on the Acropolis at Athens, which probably had both the 
left front and right rear foot raised, shortly after 457 B.c., G. P. Stevens, Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 
82-83, fig. 5, and Raubitschek, op. cit., No. 135. Cf. Markman’s analysis of the gait of the Metro- 
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All these cuttings could have been used for either cattle or horses, but on 1, the 
earlier of the two fifth-century bases, supporting the statue by Dorotheos, there is 
a carefully cut round hole, 0.026 m. in diameter and 0.015 m. deep, 0.016 m. to the 
right and slightly behind the left rear foot, and 0.048 m. to the right and behind the 
right rear foot. The hole is to be explained as for a short support for the low-hanging 
tail of a cow. There is no question of a support for a horse’s tail at this date in a 
work in bronze.” The tail of cattle is naturally long and cannot be bobbed; it was 
cast as a separate piece, in all probability, and, added to the body, was in considerable 
danger of fracture unless braced by a support.’* The problem was usually solved by 
supporting it partly on the flank or leg of the animal,’ but even when braced against 
a leg it might still project and on a large scale require some fastening.** Furthermore, 
there are examples where the body itself was not used as a support *® and to these 


politan statuette, op. cit., p. 167. The horses on the fagade of St. Mark’s are derived by Markman, 
pp. 130-131, from originals of 310-290 B.c., not of the second half of the fifth century B.c. as by 
Richter, Animals, pp. 59-60, fig. 70. 

14 Some at least of these must go back to Greek originals, e. g., the Roman copy of a Hellenistic 
bull in the Metropolitan Museum, Richter, Animals, fig. 104; S. Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire 
grecque et romaine, 1V, Paris, 1910, p. 485. 1, with which cf. D. K. Hill, Catalogue of Classical 
Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 1949, No. 253, p. 112, pl. 51; Reinach, 
op. cit., II, 1897, pp. 734, 735, 736, etc. 

15 In Geometric and Archaic art the tails of horses touched or came close to the ground, cf. 
Markman, of. cit. figs. 5-7, 9-11, 16-22, 25; Richter, Animals, figs. 49-54; the use of the early 
bronzes must also be considered. In two dimensions and relief the long tail hairs continued to be 
shown trailing low, e.g., Richter, Animals, fig. 71. Marble copies often needed support where 
none had existed in the original bronze: on the equestrian statue of Nonius Balbus, the elder, in 
Naples, the tail is continued to the base in the form of a square pillar, L. v. Schlozer, Rom. Mitt., 
XXVIII, 1913, p. 152, fig. 12. Small bronzes of both horses and cattle continue to use the tail as a 
support and are of course no evidence for supports for the tail on larger figures, e. g., C. Waldstein, 
The Argive Heraeum, II, Boston, 1905, pl. LXXV, 24. The horses on the facade of St. Mark’s 
show the treatment once the anatomy had been fully mastered, Richter, Animals, fig. 70; L.v. 
Schlézer, Rom. Mitt., XXVIII, 1913, pp. 129 ff.; cf. note 13 (supra), ad fin. 

16 Hor the natural position of the tail as conceived by fifth-century artists, hanging down 
behind and ending only slightly above the fetlocks, see Richter, Animals, figs. 92, 97, 100. Varro, 
de Re rust., 11, 5, 8, recommends cattle whose tails are long, reaching to the heels and ending in a 
tuft. For separate attachment on a small bronze figure cf. K. A. Neugebauer, Die griechische 
Bronzen der Klassischer Zeit und des Hellenismus, Berlin, 1951, No. 54, p. 63. 

17 On the flank, e. g., the Paris cow, note 12 (supra) and the Kerameikos bull, Richter, Animals, 
fig. 103. A variation has the tail arching up before touching the flank, e. g., Richter, Animals, fig. 
104. Against a leg, e.g., R. Delbrueck, Rom. Mitt., XVI, 1901 pple Veh. N= Coucht A JCA 
XXXV, 1931, p. 45, figs. 1, 2; Neugebauer, op. cit., No. 30 (Olympia), No. 39 (Kabeirion near 
Thebes ). 

a3 ee Reinach, op. cit., II, p. 733. 5; p. 734. 2. and 4; ITI, p. 214. 6 and 7; IV, p. 485. 5. 

19. g., Reinach, of. cit., II, p. 731. 1 (Ostia), p. Joona) CAMens rep. /o0ee (Tegea) ; 1p 
p. 733. 4 and IV, p. 484. 5 (Kabeirion) ; Neugebauer, of. cit., No. 28 and No. 29 (Olympia). T can 
see no support for the tail in the photograph of the statuette from Scafati near Pompeil, Notizie, 
1899, p. 395 (cf. Reinach, III, p. 214. 9 and IV, p. 485. 5). Cf. an Athenian coin of the Roman 
period, Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit., p. 146, plate DD, vii, viu, and O. Benndorf, 
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should probably be added the negative evidence of some of the tailless survivors.” 
The awkwardness of an artificial support and the risks in employing this treatment 
without a support (loss of the tail mutilated an animal statue, cf. Paus. eer BM 
clearly discouraged its use and it is significant that only Dorotheos appears to have 
employed it. I suggest, however, that not only this base but the other three statues 
as well represented the special victims of Demeter Chthonia. Failing acceptance of 
this suggestion, the small cutting on 1 can be explained as part of a repair for a 
horse’s tail, though even so such a repair is more likely to have been required for a cow. 


5 (Pl. 50). Limestone base lying on its right side near the northeast corner of the 
Venetian tower, covered by rubble and fill.” 


Height, 0.75 m.; width, 0.45 m.; thickness, 0.41 m. The height of the inscribed 
face, between the crowning and base mouldings, is 0.61 m. Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
(omikron, 0.010 m.). 

@udoKAjs Kadduxpareos MeyadomoXiras 
eroinoe 


The same signature is found at Epidauros, /.G., IV’, 1, 656, lines 7-8, on a statue 
base honoring Laphanta (the second of that name known to us in that family, cf. 
stemma, /.G., IV’, 1, p. xxv), where Hiller suggested that the Philokles signature was 
added at the end of the second century after Christ to the honorary inscription of the 
first century. But neither of the signatures (which in general style resemble each 
other )** is inconsistent with a series of inscriptions at Epidauros touching the lifetime 
of two generations on either side of Laphanta (/.G., IV’, 1, 214-220; they show the 
wide-looped mu of the Hermione signature). The one fixed date for the family is 
74 B.c. when Laphanta’s father was honored by the city (/.G., IV’, 1, 66, cf. S.E.G., 
XI, 1950, 397). There seems to be no reason to assign either of the Philokles signa- 
tures to a date later than the erection of the statue of Laphanta, i. e., the last half of 
the first century before Christ or the beginning of the first century after Christ (cf. 
G. Lippold, F.E., ‘“ Philokles ”’). 


Inscriptions 6-15 are now in the garden of the Papabasileios family in the plain 


Jahreshefte, I, 1898, p. 195, fig. 52. Cf. also the statues of two oriental bulls at Pergamon on a 
bronze coin, A. de Villefosse, Rev. Num., 1902, pp. 234 ff.; British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins: Mysia, p. 152, pl. 30, 7; A. B. Cook, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, i Cambridge, 
1914, p. 119, fig. 88. 

2° Notably, the Delphi statuette, note 12 (supra), and Neugebauer, op. cit., No. 54. 

*t The limestone base in the foreground of the photograph on Pl. 50 is preserved only to a 
height of 0.51 m., the top being broken off ; width, 0.64 m.; thickness, at least 0.55 m. About 0.32 m. 
from the highest point preserved W(ndiopat.) B(ovdAjs) in large letters. 

: vii) Facsimile of the Epidauros signature in P. Cavvadias, Fouilles d’Epidaure, Athens, 1893, 
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known as the Kampos outside the town of Hermione on the right-hand side of the 
road to Kranidi, the ancient straight road to Mases (ete he Ge beastie sie. 9O), 
The garden is next to the modern cemetery and above a part of the ancient cemetery 
(cf. A. Philadelpheus, Hpaxriuxd, 1909, pp. 179 ff.). The location accounts for the 
sepulchral character of most of the inscriptions collected there. With the possible 
exception of 11, all probably date from the Christian era. 


6 (Pl. 50). Fragment of light gray limestone broken on all sides; the left margin of 
the text is preserved between lines 2 and 5. There seem to be traces of letters or of a 
carved decoration on the left edge of the inscribed surface, approximately level with 
lines 2 and 3, which, combined with the irregular margin, suggests that the base may 
have honored more than one person and carried more than one inscription. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.09m. Height of letters, 0.025- 
0.029 m. ; distance between lines, 0.01 m. Lines 4 and 5 are indented 0.01 m. from the 
left margin. 

Avroxpa|topa Kaioapa M(dpxov) Adv-| 
pydvov “Av| rwvetvov Ye- | 
Baorov, A| vroKparo- | 
pos Kaio|[apos A(ovukiov) Serr- | 
5 piov Yeo| vypov Tlep- | 
Twakos | aveiKrrov | 
| vidv, 1 TodALs 7H TaV | 
| “Eppovéwy tov avris | 
[ evepyérny | 


This inscription honoring Caracalla is probably to be associated with J.G., IV, 
704, honoring Julia Domna, and /.G., IV, 705, honoring Geta, both from Hermione, 
despite the spelling Yeounpos here but Levqpos in Fourmont’s transcription of J.G., 
IV, 704, 705. On the probable contemporaneity of the latter two see Fraenkel on 
I.G., 1V, 705. Caracalla is here designated Atvroxpdrwp Kaicap as in 704; Geta in 
704 and 705 is only Kaioap S<«Baords. The date of the group lies between a.p. 198, 
when Caracalla received the title /mperator and Geta that of Caesar, and 209 when 
Geta was also made /mperator.” 


7 (PI. 50). Marble fragment, probably from a curved dedicatory base, broken on all 
sides; above the inscription, a groove and a simple cavetto moulding. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. Maximum height of in- 


28 Cf. G. J. Murphy, The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus from the Evidence of 
the Inscriptions, Dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1945, pp. 104-105. 
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scribed surface, 0.09 m., and width, 0.13 m. Height of moulding, 0.045 m. Height 
of letters, 0.020-0.022 m. The letters are deeply and evenly cut. 


Tle| priva|Ka vel -Kos 


Probably an honorary dedication for one of the Severi. Cf. 6 (supra) and J.G., 
IV, 704, 705. 


8 (PI. 50). Fragment of a marble grave stele (?) broken on all sides and back. 
Relief of a kicking foot on right; reaching to 0.055 m. from the right edge. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.55 m. Height of letters, lines 
1-3, 0.02 m.; line 4, 0.025 m. The letters are deeply and evenly cut. Distance between 
lines 1 and 2, and between 2 and 3, 0.005-0.007 m.; between lines 3 and 4, 0.020- 
0.023 m. 

—------ tots yAv|arots — 
— tots] de howls = — 
— — — ov |dérepov — — - — - — 


ee Mie MY Pee 


Line 1: yAuva[rots, cf. y[Av]arov 76d€ oda of a grave stele with a relief, Argos 
(S.E.G., XI, 344, line 2). — 

Line 4: probably a proper name, e. g., Mup[ridov, cf. S.E.G., XI, 385 (= Peek, 
Ath. Mitt., LX VI, 1941, p. 69, No. 16, note a). 


9 (Pl. 50). Fragment of a thin marble slab, broken on all sides except for the 
rough back. There appears to be a lightly scratched guide line along the left margin 
(preserved below line 1) which extends below the inscribed area. 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. Height of letters, lines 1 
and 2, 0.010 m.; lines 3 and 4, 0.013 m. Distance between lines 0.006 m. 


[.] ANIKASTAI—— 
-trov IIpoxom|e — 
avvaywyn| — — 
motos Q — — 

~ -vacat 


Line 1: T or, less probably, | or [. 


Line 2: Hpoxom[c-, i. e., Procopius, cf. J. B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudai- 
carum, Rome, 1936, I, No. 132, 137. 
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Line 3: Other Jewish communities in or near the Peloponnesos are known at 
attain tey Nom ouicreG..9896|) cr. 717 [I.G., 1X, 2, 232|), Corinth (Frey, 
No. 718 [Meritt, Corinth, VIII, 1, No. Iti], cf. dct. Ap. 18. 4), Argos (Frey, 
No. 719 [B.C.H., XXVII, 1903, pp. 262-3, No. 4]), Mantinea (Frey, No. 720 
[B.C.H., XX, 1896, pp. 159-61, No. 27], No. 721 [Coll. of Anc. Inscr. in the Brit. 
Was 1l, pp. 9, No, 149))* Aegina (Frey, Nos. 722-3°[I.G., IV, 190], cf. No. 724 
[Z.G., IV, 191]). A Jewish community in Hermione is perhaps to be explained by 
the local purple industry (Plut., Alex., 36; Alciphron, III, 46, 4; Slepige b yzes 
‘Adtets) for it seems likely that at Hierapolis in Phrygia the Jews constituted the guild 
of purple dyers and weavers.” 

The plaque is probably sepulchral, cf. line 4 mords d|v 76 Ocd(?) with the use 
of morés in Christian gravestones ” (or @[8e Keira, e. g., Frey, No. 129, although 
usually at the beginning of epitaphs). 


10 (Pl. 50). Marble gravestone, broken on right and in upper left-hand corner. 


Height, 0.305 m.; maximum width, 0.335 m.; thickness, 0.03m. Left-hand 
margin, 0.135-0.150 m.; upper margin, 0.050 m.; lower margin, 0.055 m. Height of 
letters, 0.025-0.030 m.; omikron, 0.015 m. Distance between lines, 0.025-0.030 m. 


‘Eppias — — — 

(700s 

év émioKoTr|[h — 
(4 Ye 

WOE TOUTOU — — 


Lines 1 and 2 contained, respectively, the deceased’s patronymic or ethnic and 
higmeeatdeath (cl. G., V; 1, 1253, 1254, 1204). . 

Lines 3 and 4: e. g., év émoxon|q Trav Seivar jro]| We tovrov [OjKy vel radn, 
cf. I.G., XII, 9, 1179, lines 21-28 (SJ.G.°, 1240). Alternatively, in line 4, 7 6€ rodrov 
[yux7, with the common contrast between the fate of the body and the soul.” 


11 Upper right-hand corner of a marble grave stele, broken at left and bottom; 
simple moulding above and projecting to the right. 


24. Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen, Leipzig, 1896, p. 129 and Krauss, R.E., “ Syna- 

goge,” p. 1300, but cf. Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis (Jahrb., Erganzungsheft IV, 1898), 
. 174. 

z 28 Eg, 1.G., III, 3435, Athens; I.G., XIV, 2265, Florence, a.D. 417; Mon. As. Min. Ant., I, 
162, line 4, Laodicaea Combusta. However, the Christian use is first datable in the 5th cent. A.D. 
and refers to the baptized; cf. L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit., VII, pp. 677-78. 

26 Cf. Kaibel, Epigr. Graec., Nos. 35 and 41 (/.G., I, 3620 and 3720, respectively, Piraeus, 4th 
cent. B.c.) and No. 261, lines 11-12 (Corcyra, 2nd cent. AD.) ; 1G, XIV, 2002, line 4 (Rome, 
2nd or 3rd cent. a.p.) and for Hermione, 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D., S.E.G., XI, 384 (Peek, Ath. Mitt., 
LXVI, 1941, p. 68, No. 16). On the subject in general, see R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and 
Latin Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XXVIII, 1942, 1-2), pp. 31 ff. 
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Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.13 m. ; thickness, 0.06 m. Height of inscribed surface, 
0.12 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. Letters evenly cut. Surface worn. 


-X | atpe 
vacat 


The bar of the alpha is straight; the middle bar of the right-angled epsilon very 
short. Late 4th-3rd century before Christ (?) 


12 (Pl. 50). Reddish stone, broken left, right, and bottom; back smooth. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.075 m. ; thickness, 0.02 m. Height of letters, 0.017 m.- 
0.023 m. The letters are placed irregularly between lightly scratched guide lines, 
starting from the top of the stone at intervals of 0.023 m., 0.019 m., 0.023 m., 
0.019 m., 0.023 m., 0.012 m., and 0.013 m. The last line is very lightly scratched ; 
the interval above it is blank in the preserved portion of the inscription and the dis- 
tance preserved below it is 0.036 m. On the guide lines in early Christian epitaphs 
in Attica, see J. S. Creaghan and A. E. Raubitschek, “ Early Christian Epitaphs from 
Athens,” Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 21-22. 


—v]|ynmov B[pédos ? — 
vacat 


Line 1: If eipyvn is not a personal name, cf. either the idea 7 pace (a Jewish and 
Christian use, L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, “ Epigraphie Chrétienne,” Dict. Arch. 
Chrét. Lit., VII, 674 and 684) or pax vobis (ibid., 684). 


Line 2: e. g., éerehevtyn |oapev.” 
Line 3: Perhaps o]@pa. The final alpha in this line and the upsilon of line 4 
are certain. 


13 (PI. 50). Fragment of a thin marble slab, broken on all sides except back. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. Height of letters, 0.03 m.; 
distance between lines, 0.003 m. | 


*7 The joint graves of a husband and wife are particularly common among Christians, according 
to Creaghan and Raubitschek, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 6-7, but W. M. Calder, Cl. Rev., LXII 
1948, p. 152, demurs. j 
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- AIO%E - 
= ANQ — 
= \-M = 


Line 3: Only the looping cross-bar of the late mu is preserved. 


14 (Pl. 50, photograph of a squeeze). Christian grave stone, thin marble slab, 
broken on all sides except for the smooth back. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. Height of letters, 0.015- 
0.020 m., varying from line to line, as does the distance between lines. 


tT exe d€ 6 ad[ros P ------ | 
papav a0a |— 70d “Iovéda | 
Tov mpooddr|ov — — — — — a | 
yw bite —- ------- 
apov otav| poy — — — — — | 


The position of the cross normally would indicate that the first line of the 
inscription is preserved or that a symbol or monogram at the most has been lost 
(cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 14, pl. III, Nos. XV and XVII, pl. X, No. 31). But 
in view of the dé in line 1 (unless this is a scriptural quotation) we should probably 
assume that the name of the deceased, written in some manner so as to be distinct 
from the body of the text (e. g., Kouwnrypiov Tod Setvos), has been lost from the top 
of the stone. 

Line 1: ye probably = éyou (cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 28, No. IX). For 
the sense of the line, cf. perhaps J.G., VII, 175, lines 5-6, éxupyOn év eipyv(n) 6 ad|rds 
THs paxapias pyjuns Aovkas (the first two lines had proclaimed this to be the grave 
of Loukas and his wife Kyriake), but the restoration at[7ds is not altogether certain.” 

Line 2: 40a or aOdv. In view of the single instance of this Syriac phrase likely 
to be familiar to European Christians, 1 Ep. Cor., 16. 22, et rus ov gudret tov KUpLoV 
‘Incotv Xpwordv, Aro davabewa, papav a0a (cf. I.G., III, 3509, the disturber of the 
grave is to answer to God kal dvdfepa rw pwapav adav), it is possible that the phrase 


28 Judging only from the squeeze, the break after the v of line 1 seems to have occurred along 
the vertical line of the next letter and favors y, «, p or o rather than r. In view of such warnings as 
éxn 5é mpos Tov Gedy 6 avbyov xwpts TO Kypio, Pessinus, Arch.-epigr. Mitt. Oest.-Ung., VII, 1883, p. 184, 
No. 54 (quoted in J.R.S., XIV, 1924, p. 37, note 1) and xardxpipa rob ‘Tovda éxérw 6 dvigas, Athens, 
1.G., III, 1428, it is tempting to suggest eu 8 6 a<v>v| yor and understand all the first three lines 
as containing the warning. Cf. the sense of papay 46a suggested in the text. For the name of the 
deceased followed by a sentence of warning with the particle 8¢, cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 30, 


No. XII. 
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was not only used to add force to imprecations but popularly understood as itself an 
imprecation and not as 6 Kvpuos xe.” 
Line 3: the curse of Judas, 6 xpoSérys, on whoever disturbs the grave. 


Lines 3-4: 6] |yurOujra, cf. dyrac Pyro 76 dvoud aov, Ev. Matth. 6. 9, etc. 


15* (Pl. 51). Peek, Ath. Mitt., LIX, 1934, pp. A752 1S Eee le 7a 
Hermione copy of the arbitration of a border dispute with Epidauros (known already 
from the less complete Epidauros copy, /.G., IV’, 1, 75, S.E.G., XI, 405), probably 
found by Philadelpheus in the course of his excavations on the Bisti in 1908 (cf. 
Ipaxrixad, 1909, 174), published by Peek in 1934 and commented upon by A. Wilhelm, 
“Bin Gebietsstreit in der Argolis,” Anz. d. Ost. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. K1., 
LXXXV, 1948, No. 4, pp. 58-79, who had previously contributed greatly to the 
understanding of the Epidauros copy. (All references to Wilhelm will be to this 
latest article.) The following remarks are concerned with the topographical problems 
of the arbitration and with the interpretation of the text as it relates to these problems. 
For maps of the district, see the sketch map, Plate 49, and compare the Tabula I of 
I.G., IV’, 1, and Peek’s Abbildung 2, p. 51, whose topography, however, is misleading. 

Date: beginning of the second century before Christ.’ Two boards of arbi- 
trators, from Miletos and Rhodes, give their identical decisions (discrepancies are 
inadvertant and purely verbal). The Hermionians lodged a complaint against the 
Epidaurians over some land. The area under dispute is <j x#pa> Kara YeddAavTa Kat 
"Aypious Amévas &xpu Tod| LtpovOobvr0s (lines 14-15). The decision by the arbitrators 
was: iva ravrny Kowhv “Eppuovéwy kai Emdavpiov (line 15). There follows a descrip- 
tion of the land by means of a participial clause modifying rav’ryv <sc. xépav>: otoav 
THs Avdupias Kata TOUS Spous ot eioww Bodeot tPou KELLE| VOL amo THS Kahovperyns Pira- 
vopelas Kai kat’ dkpas Tas Kohov| pas €ws 700 Lrpovdodvros Kar’ evOvopiav Ews eis Odhac- 


29 Cf. H. Leclercq, Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit., X, pp. 1729-30, who quotes a Spanish canon of the 
seventh century after Christ in which, as here, both anathema maranatha and the curse of Judas 
are used. 

80 Cf. 1.G., IV, 628, Argos, éxé[tw] Hv pepida rod “lovda rod rpoddrov. ’Aunv; I.G., II, 1428, 
quoted in note 28 (supra) ; B.C.H., XXIII, 1899, p. 274, Delphi, not later than the sixth century 
after Christ, [éyou r] iv pepida tod Eiovda rod | xpoddrov| rod Seordrov judv “I[noot Xpior]od. In general 
see H. Leclercq, “ Ad Sanctos,” Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit., I, p. 485 and “ Judas Iscariote,” ibid., VIII, 
pp. 272-77 ; Ch. Michel, “ Anathema,” ibid., I, pp. 1933-34. 

*1 Prepared by V. B. Jameson from the British Army series 1: 100,000 GREECE, Sheets K8 
L8 (1943, from a Greek map dated 1941), but with place names from various sources including 
local informants. See also the map in the valuable book by A. Miliarakis, Tewypadia wodiruh véa 
Kai dpxaia Tod vopod "ApyoAidos Kat KopwOias, Athens, 1886 and the map by I. Sarris, A pyoAdoxopw6ia 
~Ayar. ’Apxadia, 1: 170,000, published by N. Sideris, Athens. 

82 Cf, Hiller on J.G., IV’, 1, 75. Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 69-70, with reference to I.G., IV2, 1, 74 
suggests that common rights were established in the first half of the third century B.c. and renewed 
in the first half of the second. 
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cav | 7a mpos vérov ds bara karapet (lines 16-19). There follows mention of crops, 
grazing, goats, and tax collectors. 

The usual topographic identifications, which will be found in the articles of Peek 
and Wilhelm (cited supra), are briefly as follows: * in the general description of the 
area, the 2eAA@s, understood as a river name (cf. Sedneus, /liad, IT, 659, 839; Strabo, 
VIII, 3, 5 and XIII, 1, 20), is identified with the Medén (or “Ipt) river, the only 
considerable stream in the Argolic Akte (see Pl. 51 a, looking downstream towards the 
mountains of Kynouria from the abandoned monastery of “Ayios Anpnrptos Tot 
Avyod). “Aypuou Améves are identified with the bay of Bovp\ud to the south of “Ipt, as 
the harbors most likely to be under dispute.** SzpovOods, known from Pausanias Gri 
36, 3) as a cape lying to the right of Mases (modern Koilada) as one comes from 
Hermione, is usually identified with Ké@o-Bovp\d, the eastern of the two points that 
form Vourlia bay. It could as well be KéBo-"Ips to the west of the bay (or even, to 
the south of the bay of Saddv7, “Axporjpe Laddvre, called Kapréps on some maps). 
Thus the area in dispute is thought to lie in the vicinity of two places on the seacoast 
and a river valley. 

The area that is to be held in common by Epidauros and Hermione is defined 
by border markers called Boleoi, which start near a certain Philanoreia, and by a line 
of heights, described as xohovpar, reaching the sea at cape Strouthous. This whole 
area is understood to be part of the Didymia. All these places are mentioned by 
Pausanias.** The Didymia is the territory attached to the ancient Atévuor, modern 
Aiévpo (officially Atévua), an enclosed valley and village under the high twin-peaked 
mountain which accounts for the name, and separated from the Bedeni valley by the 
long ridges of the mountain Avydé. There can be little doubt that in ancient times the 
village was attached to Hermione, as Pausanias implies.** The remaining points have 


88 A more detailed discussion of the area based on a visit in June of 1950 is included in a paper 
of the American School by my wife and me, “An Archaeological Survey of the Hermionid,” 
pp. 88-114. 

84 Cf. Hesychius, s.v.: roros év ‘Epo. Hiller in the geographic index of /.G., IV’, 1, p. 166, 
compares /.G., IV?, 1, 108, lines 156 and 168, *Aypiés—a local division of Epidauria? The 
Admiralty chart, Gulf of Nauplia, 1518, marks on the west side of the bay a small harbor which it 
calls “‘ Xerdlimni ” ; locally it is known now as Zepodwwdn. A fisherman at Koilada, when asked about 
Vourlia, described the district as 6Aa dypu. There is a fine spring and grazing for flocks but no 
cultivated fields. The coast between Vourlia and Salanti, the first valley to the east after the coast 
turns south towards Koilada, is described as barren but no doubt is grazed. 

35 Paus., II, 36, 3-4: dad Mdonros Se 630s ev deed eotw eri dxpay Kadovpévyy SrpovOotvta. ardd.0r 
82 dad tis dxpas ravrns Kata Tév dpdv Tas Kopydas mevTnKoVTG clot Kal Siaxdoror és Piravdpidv Te Kadovpevov 
Kat émt BoXdeo’s: of 8& BoAcot otrot AiOwv cici awpot Aoyddwv. xwpiov S€ Erepov, 6 AwWdpous dvopdovar, 
orddia elkoow abtdbey adéarnkev: évtatOa gore pev lepov ’AmdAAwvos, €or S€ TLocedévos, eri 8€ adrois 
Anpntpos, aydApata 8& 6p0a Aiov Aevkod. 4. 7d Be evredOev eorw ’Apyeiwv 7) Tote *Aowaia kaAovupern, Kat 
’Aaivyns éotiv épetmia éri Oaddcon. ~~ 

86 One inscription is known from Didymo, J.G., IV, 746 (see Pl. 51), a cyclindrical limestone 
base built into the outside of the chapel of Hagia Marina: height, 0.80 m. (of which 0.32 m. belong 
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not been located. The Bodeot déMou or diGwv (the latter in the Rhodian decision, 
Epidauros copy, S.E.G., XI, 405, line 34) are described by Pausanias as owpot 
hoydSev."" Both in the inscriptions and in Pausanias they are closely connected with 
a place called ®Aavopeia (inscriptions ; Puravopror, Paus.). Wilhelm, who explains 
the name as property, perhaps a heroon, belonging to one @urdvwp (cf. Pindar, Ol., 
12, 13; Paus., VI, 4, 11), would look for it on the ridge of Avgo between the monas- 
tery of Hagios Demetrios and Didymo.” Our examination of this bleak ridge was 
not exhaustive but the spot is highly improbable. More attractive for Wilhelm’s 
interpretation would be the small, level, upland valley called MadaBpia, between the 
ridge and the monastery, although there too no clues were found.*® Pausanias gives 
a distance of 250 stades from Strouthous to Philanorion and the Boleoi, and thence 
20 stades to Didymoi. Wilhelm convincingly accounts for the obvious error of the 
former figure by the palaeographical confusion of N kai C for N «cat €. The cor- 
rection, 55 stades (11 km.), agrees with Wilhelm’s topography but also with the 
identifications proposed below. “Axpae ai Kodovpax are identified with Pausanias’s 
Tov dpdv ai kopydai and in turn with the ridge of Avgo reaching the sea in either of 
the two promontories flanking the bay of Vourlia, and thus, €ws Tod <tpovbodrtos ; 
the “ dock-tailed heights” have been thought to describe its rounded, blunt appear- 
ance. Wilhelm, however, thinks rather of the hollow curving ridge forming the two 
capes of Vourlia and Iri and containing the bay of Vourlia.*” 


to the roughly curved capital) ; visible width, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.035 m. Under many 
layers of whitewash the body of the initial phi appears diamond shaped. avra | *Aptorop7da | Adpatpe 
| 8exérav. The festival of H. Marina here is on July 18th, ‘“‘ with the figs,” as the people say; for 
Demeter and figs, see Paus., I, 37, 2, and cf. note 35 (supra). 

37 We were able to find no convincing remains of the Boleoi and have no great hopes that they 
can be discovered. Shepherds, who know the district well and notice such things, doubt that such 
markers would survive and since they are the ones who would be the cause of their destruction 
(even as they are often responsible for the construction of cairns) their opinion is not without 
weight. To be sure, a later settlement could have caused their removal in ancient times. 

88 Cf, Ernst Mayer, R.E., “ Philanoreia,” p. 2124. This is the point suggested on a number of 
earlier maps, e.g., with a query, on the southern sheet of G. B. Grundy’s excellent Graecia, 1: 
633,600, in “ Murray’s Handy Classical Maps.” 

8° A single Ionic capital of late though careful workmanship capping the lone column in the 
chapel of Hagios Demetrios and Hagios Theodoros in the monastery near by is no evidence of 
ancient remains in the immediate neighborhood in view of the absence of all other ancient blocks 
in the Byzantine chapel. It may well come from the area of Sheshe, Pelei, and Voithiki above the 
narrows of the Bedeni river where ancient habitation is reported, cf. Miliarakis, op. cit., p. 214, and 
K. Gebauer, Arch. Anz., 1938, col. 561. I saw two worked blocks at Sheshe and heard in Didymo 
of occasional discoveries. 

40 Cf. Suidas, xoAovpala mérpa* KoiAn, Kexappévn, 7) oTpoyyvAy, On Callimachus, fr. 235 Pfeiffer 
(72 K., 66 Schn.) ; cf. also the ring-shaped bread known in modern Greek as xovAovpr, from KoAovpr 
with vowel assimilation. See further Wilhelm, Anz. Wien. Akad., 1927, pp. 218-19. For a different 
explanation of the name KedAovpis on Salamis, equally applicable here, see A. Ch. Chatzes, *Apx. 
"Ed., 1930, p. 59, line 8, and pp. 60, 63 ff. The Argive demotic Kédovps no doubt derives from 
a place name ; see Guarducci, Annuario, N.S., I1I-V, 1941-43, p. 142, lines 26, 40-41, and p. 150. 
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The boundary line resulting from these identifications runs from east to west 
along the south of the Bedeni river valley and comes to the sea at Kavo-Vourlia. 
This line has to be taken in connection with the general area under dispute, according 
to the usual identifications: the Agrioi Limenes of the bay of Vourlia, and the Sellas 
understood as the Bedeni river. The proposed line can then only serve as a southern 
boundary to the xow7) yapa. 

There are three difficulties in this: (1) It is doubtful that the Bedeni valley, 
including the Iri plain—for the text does not warrant our separating the two—can 
have belonged to the Didymia. The river valley is separated from Didymo and its 
mountain by the ridge of Avgo along whose north face, well below the crest, a sharp 
line of cliffs forms the clearest natural boundary in the district. The Iri plain is 
connected rather with the Kandia plain to the north.” For the coastline of Epidauros 
on the Argolic gulf, Scylax (51) gives a figure of 30 stades which, if taken from the 
inlet of Drepanon coming after the Asine plain, brings us well into the coastline of 
the Iri plain. Today Didymiotes work the plain of Malavria and, to the north, Sheshe 
(Xéoe) and Pelei, but the valley below the monastery is farmed by recent immigrants 
from the Tripolis region who live in villages on the slopes north of the river (Kou- 
noupitsa and Stavropodi). It was no lack of man power—they boast the highest rate 
of emigration in the Hermionid—that prevented the exploitation of the valley by the 
Didymiotes on the confiscation of the monastery lands in the twenties when Hagios 
Demitrios and the whole valley attached to it was abandoned. Judging by present 
conditions the Bedeni valley was not in antiquity a disputed xépa farmed by Epi- 
daurians from outside the valley and Hermionians from Didymoi, but contained 
permanent farms worked by people settled in the valley, then as now, and probably 
constituted one or more of the Epidaurian “ demes’”’ whose names are known from 
inscriptions.” 


41K. Gebauer found evidence of activity, presumably Epidaurian or Argive, in the Kandia 
plain in late Hellenistic or early Roman times. See Arch. Anz., 1938, cols. 557-62; 1939, cols. 287- 
94; 1940, cols. 220-21. A stone bearing the inscription “Opos | ’AckAa | mod, I.G., 1V’, 1, 701 (/.G., 
IV, 911), now built into the corner of the home of Georgios Papatheophanis at Karnezeika (see 
Pl. 49), was seen there by Kontakis (A@jvaov, VIII, 1879, pp. 371 ff.) and reported to have been 
found in the Kandia plain; we were told, however, that it came from the plain of Iri. Since there 
has been some doubt about the letter forms, I add a few details (cf. Pl. 50): broken-barred alpha; 
projecting horizontal bar on the pi; wide base on the rho but no base on the upsilon which has wide, 
straight seriphs at right angles to the arms; cross bars, top and bottom, on the zota. There is no 
reason to suppose this stone marks the border of Epidauros or of the sanctuary at Lygourion. Rather 
we must suppose with Hiller (on J.G., IV’, 1, 701) an ager sacer probably belonging to the 
Lygourion sanctuary (a perdy:, so to speak). This implies that the territory was Epidaurian. 

42 Cf. I.G., 1V?, 1, Index Locorum, s.v. EziSavpos. At Karnezeika we saw the lower half of a 
large, ancient mill. There are two strong points on the right-hand, northern, side of the valley (cf. 
E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 11, Gotha, 1852, p. 429) : one, called Duproxactpo (also known as Kaorpdxe 
and Td Kdorpo 706 Kamrévov), dominates the entrance to the Bedeni valley after the open Tri plain 
(K. Gebauer, Arch. Anz., 1939, col. 294) ; the other is the kastro a half hour above the village of 
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It is a question, however, whether the text requires that the chéra itself lie 
within the Didymia. Certainly the general location of the area within the Didymia at 
this point in the decision seems out of place. The words rfjs Avdupias should perhaps 
be taken together with what follows as a single phrase ris Avdupias Kara Tous Opous, as 
the attributive use of the partitive genitive of place: “in the region of the Didymia 
along the borders which are . . .”; the borders would then be those of the territory 
of Didymoi.* 


(2) Even if the common territory, and so the Bedeni valley, need not be regarded 
as part of the Didymia, what of a northern and eastern border? If the Bedeni is 
the Sellas, the proposed line is only a southern boundary. It seems unlikely that 
the other boundaries were taken for granted. They could hardly consist of the river 
itself for the valley is very narrow and the land along it lies now on one side, now on 
the other. On the Iri plain the river is dry in summer and fall and the bed is con- 
stantly shifting. Nor do the heights on the right bank form a clear boundary as do 
the cliffs on the left bank; much of the usable land lies above the river some 400 m. 
above sea level. Upstream, two smaller streams join to form the river, but the point 
of juncture is not a natural limit to the area downstream. Finally, the Iri plain, 
though it narrows considerably, is not separated completely from the Kandia plain to 
the north. For the definition of an area, and not simply a border line as in the Corinth- 
Epidauros dispute (J.G., IV’, 1, 71), the terms, as they have been identified, are 
impossibly vague. 


(3) The line described in the decision of the arbitrators cannot in any case be a 
southern boundary, for ra zpos vérov can only refer to an area south of the line where 
it comes to the sea at Strouthous.™ Wilhelm, realizing the difficulty, proposes that the 
participial clause beginning with oveav, which agrees with ravrnv <sc. yépav>, excepts 


Stavropodi at a height of 569 m., high above the juncture of the two streams that form the Bedeni 
river, overlooking the Tracheia valley to the east and the whole ridge of Avgo down to Kavo-Iri and 
the sea, to the south and west. Both sites (the former certainly) may date to Mycenaean times; 
the rubble walls of Kastro Stavropodiou—a circuit of some 400m. may be traced—and the absence 
of sherds provide no criteria. No doubt it is the palaiokastron marked on the map in Miliarakis, 
op. cit., but located on Toovvyxdéwa, a peak between Gyphtokastro and Kastro Stavropodiou. 

* See E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, II, Munich, 1950, pp. 113-14 and Kiihner-Gerth, 
Ausfihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 1, Hanover, 1898, p. 338. 

** The evidence is presented by Wilhelm, p. 74. Cf. in particular, Collitz-Bechtel, Gr. Dial. 
Inschr., 5016, lines 8 ff., Thuc., III, 6, 1, Sophocles, fr. 24, line 6. Wilhelm somewhat reluctantly 
abandons the following hypothesis: after "ExSavpiwv, line 15, in the statement of the decision of the 
arbitrators, there has been an omission of <¢ ‘Epjuovéwv 88 elvac thy aupioBiyrntov > followed by odcay ris 
Advpias Kata Tovds Gpovs KTA.; Ta pds vorov would stand in apposition to the supposed area south of 
the line, assigned to the Hermionians in contrast to the common territory to the north. This would 
Ps the assumption of an identical omission at two points on each of the two copies of the 

ecision. 
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the area lying to the south of a given line as being part of the Didymia and therefore 
belonging to Hermione. Syntactically this is most unconvincing.” 

The inescapable conclusion is that the line is the northern boundary of the com- 
mon territory (whether or not that territory is regarded as part of the Didymia), 
from which it follows that the Bedeni river valley cannot be included and cannot 
therefore be the Sellas. A border line on the right bank of the Bedeni, which could 
include the river, is ruled out by the necessity of coming to the sea at a cape and all 
the possibilities lie to the left of the river. The topographic identifications must be 
re-examined. The identification of Vourlia as the Agrioi Limenes can stand if Kavo- 
Iri, not Kavo-Vourlia, is Strouthous, for then a line following the ridge to the sea 
will enclose Vourlia to the south os #8ara xarape?, while excluding the Iri plain. For 
the area card Ledhavra I propose the valley known today as Saddvre, east and slightly 
south of Vourlia, running east-west for about three kilometers. The north side of the 
valley continues along the coast as the south face of Avgo without a break up to Kavo- 
Vourlia (Pl. 51 b, from the ridge Boskaria, looking northwest). There are fields on 
the bottom of the valley and grazing on the considerable slopes of Prophitis Ilias to 
the north. Today it is farmed by Didymiotes and reported to be good land. A revma, 
dry in June, runs down the middle; it is not necessary that the Sellas of the inscription 
refer to a large stream or the largest stream in the area.*® It is cut off from the Lam- 
bagiana valley to the south by the steep and barren ridge of Boskaria. The path 
between the two valleys goes around by the point, Akrotiri Salanti, before skirting a 
wide, sandy beach. Salanti is also cut off from Didymo by a steep pass (PI. 51 c, from 
Boskaria, looking northeast). One can see how the valley might have been a “no 
man’s land.” By nature it is more closely connected with the slopes to the west than 
to the near-by Didymo or Lambagiana plains. 

The name itself seems to preserve the ancient name: Yaddvrr, with assimilation 
of the first to the second a, from *76 YedAavre, either diminutive *76 Seddavriov of 
SeddGs, gen. SedGvros (Doric, from *Seddaes cf. Veddrjers) or an adjective *rd Sed- 
Aavrov [ sc. wediov |, cf. xépa kara YeAdGv7a and Messenian YeddAavru, I.G., V, 1, 1434. 


45 Cf. L. Robert, Rev. Et. Gr., LII, 1949, p. 117, No. 68. Robert intends to present an explana- 
tion in his forthcoming Frontiéres grecques with the help of the “ persistance d’un toponyme.” abi 
my suggestions, utilizing the probable survival of an ancient place name, prove to duplicate or 
anticipate Robert, I hope they may serve as topographic footnotes to his much needed and most 
welcome work. 

46 We are not bound to identify the principal river of the area with the one named in this 
particular inscription. Another arbitration inscription from Epidauros (iG LV. 1, 78, 2nd cent. 
B.c.) refers to a potamos, and if that dispute is not with Hermione about the Bedeni it may be with 
Troizen over its upper reaches. 

47 Other cases of the continuity of place names in the Hermionid, despite the introduction of 
an Albanian population, are: modern A/dvpo: ancient AéSvuoc; mod. “IAidxaorpov or Sra ia: anc. 
Eidcot (Paus., IT, 34, 6, a Mycenaean site, cf. Philadelpheus, Mpaxrixd, 1909, p. 183) ;mod. @cppnor: ance. 
iepov Anuntpds éotw érikhnow Ocppacias (Paus., II, 34, 6). The promontory of Bovzop6yos, separated 
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With Philanoreia I would identify Lambagiana, the next valley to the south of 
Salanti, which, in contrast to the enclosed Salanti, leads eventually past the village of 
Phournoi to Hermione. Lambagiana is separated effectively on the side of the sea 
from the Koilada plain and bay to the south first by the hill behind the chapel of 
Hagios Ioannis, and then by a long ridge which descends steeply to the sea. The road 
mentioned by Pausanias as leading from Mases (in the Koilada plain) to Strouthous 
must have passed around this ridge to the east and continued around the projecting 
point of Akrotiri Salanti, as does a path today. At this promontory, where alone the 
south face of Avgo and Salanti are not clearly contained, near Philanoreia, would be 
a reasonable starting point for the line of the Boleoi. In the Lambagiana valley about 
200 m. from the seashore are the remains of a square tower of polygonal masonry 
(Pl. 51 d and e, from the south and west respectively). It probably dates from the 
fourth or late fifth century before Christ.** Its purpose, as much as to protect the 
harbor of Mases, may have been to block the direct route from a good beach to 
Hermione itself and to keep a watch on the land border of the Hermionid.” 


by a narrow channel from ’Ameporia, mod. Aoxo (Paus., II, 34, 8-9), has been identified by means of 
topography alone with mod. Movéd«i, very likely reflecting the Albanian translation, muzdt = “ bull,” 
with Greek -d«. for Albanian -dti. The SeAAds on the Epidauros-Corinth border (/.G., IV’, 1, 71, 
line 4) seems to survive in YeAAdvras Kédzos (cf. the map by I. Sarris [note 31, supra] and “ Selonta 
Portus,” Tab. I of I.G., 1V?, 1) and the hamlet Selonta (British Army map 1: 100,000 GREECE, 
Sheet K8, 1943, from a Greek map dated 1941). This points rather to a form *XeAAdes, gen. 
*Se\Adevtos, Cf. Stpovbods, Stpovdotvros from *Xrpovddes, *XrpovOdevros, and cf. the greater frequency 
of the suffix -des (-ots), -o€vros (-otvros), C. D. Buck and W. Peterson, A Reverse Index of Greek 
Nouns and Adjectives, Chicago, 1944, p. 460, with 240 examples, exclusive of place names, as com- 
pared to 160 for -des. Dr. D. J. Georgacas will discuss the survival of place-names in -des in the 
south-eastern islands of Greece in the form -oévra or -dvra in a forthcoming treatment of the suffix 
f RA in Greek. 

48 It is built towards the southwest corner of a slight rise on the north side of a stream bed. 
About 9.5m. square, of conglomerate blocks up to 1.5m. in length and between 0.50 and 1.00 m. 
thick. Polygonal masonry of indeterminate finish; drafted corners. Entrance in the center of the 
north face. A row of supports for an upper story about 3m. from the east side. On the outside, 
starting from the middle of the west face are traces of a wall about 2m. thick with conglomerate 
blocks on both faces; on the opposite side of the tower a terrace wall utilizing ancient blocks may 
follow the line of another such wall. The polygonal technique, which lingered on in the fourth 
century in the Peloponnesos (cf. R. L. Scranton, Greek Walls, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, p. 69), 
is comparable to the polygonal wall of the ramp at Asine (Scranton, fig. 10, p. 53 and Frédin- 
Persson, Asine: The Results of the Swedish Expedition, 1922-30, Stockholm, 1938, fig. 12, p. 31). 
Mr. F. E. Winter, on the basis of my photographs, compares the blockhouse at Lessa between 
Nauplia and Lygourion and the fort at Katzingri and suggests a fourth-century date. An inaccurate 
description of the Lambagiana tower from the diary of Dr. Walter Muller is given by E. Mayer, 
R.E., “ Mases,” pp. 2065-66. 

42 On the location of Mases at the east end of the harbor of Koilada and the view that this 
fort was to guard its harbor, see Mayer, R.E., “ Mases,” pp. 2065-6, cf. Bolte, R.E., “ Halieis,” 
pp. 2250 ff. Nothing between the prehistoric (Mayer, loc. cit., and Heurtley quoted by Karo, R.E., 
Suppl. VI, “ Mykenische Kultur,” p. 606) and Roman periods has been reported and we ourselves 
saw nothing certainly earlier than Roman (cf. inscription 16, infra). All we hear of Mases in 
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The line defining the common territory is in two parts: first, the Boleoi; second, 
the Akrai Kolourai, ending in Strouthous. (I would punctuate with a comma after 
Diavopeias, line 17 of the Hermione copy.) The Akrai Kolourai will be the ridge 
enclosing Vourlia and ending in Kavo-Iri (Strouthous), whichever explanation of 
the name is accepted (see note 40, supra). More extended examination of the region 
than we were able to make might determine at what point artificial markers replaced 
the natural ridge line. It seems likely that the markers made the turn at the pass 
that separates Salanti from Didymo and continued down Boskaria to Akrotiri Salanti. 
This eastern end of the territory is the most uncertain and is likely to remain so, since 
even in antiquity man-made markers were required.” ; 

All the area delineated by this line can easily be understood as part of the 
Didymia, if that is necessary. The sea supplies most of the southern border. The 
identifications proposed agree with the figures given by Pausanias (as corrected by 
Wilhelm), 55 stades (11 km.) from Strouthous to Philanorion and the Boleoi, and 
20 stades (4 km.) thence to Didymoi.” 


B. MASES (Koilada) 


16 (PI. 51). A pedimental grave stele of marble, much worn, and broken on the 
bottom, found in a perivole and now in the near-by house of Goumenos I Tsirtsikos 
on the plain east of the harbor of Koilada in the western Hermionid, and in the 
vicinity of Roman Mases (see sketch map, Pl. 49, and note 49 [supra] ). 


Height (of inscribed field), 0.60 m.; width, 0.47 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. Height 
of letters (shallow and irregular), 0.015-0.030 m. On the raised and roughly curved 


Hellenic times is the seeming reference to its capture by the father of a man honored at the 
sanctuary of Apollo Hyperteleates in Laconia, /.G., V, 1, 977, line 11; this incident Hiller (in 
I.G., V, 1) connects with the occupation of the Argolid by Nabis, ca. 195 B.c. (Livy, XXXII, 38 
and XXXIV, 33, 35). Mases was used as a port (émiveov) by the Hermionians (Paus., II, 36, 2, 
cf. 36, 1) but Scylax (51) speaks of the coastline of ‘AAia (i. e., ‘Adveis, at Porto Cheli across from 
Spetsas) as coming immediately after that of Epidauros. 

5° It is tempting to believe that the sharp cliffs above the Bedeni on the north face of Avgo and 
leading to the suggested Strouthous (Kavo-Iri) were utilized in the decision as the Akrai Kolourai. 
This would place Philanoreia near the upland plain of Malavria and the Boleoi would follow the 
ridges west of Didymo and separate Didymo from Salanti. At present, however, Philanoreia seems 
more likely to be in the vicinity of Lambagiana. 

°t Tt may seem strange that Pausanias first mentions the route all the way to Strouthous and 
then returns to Philanorion and the Boleoi. The path from Koilada and Lambagiana is continued 
higher up along the south side of Avgo, as well as along the coast. It can be argued that he gives 
first the coastal route and then works back along the ridge route to include a mention of Didymoi 
(which he has omitted), lying much closer to Mases. The coastal route itself was no doubt known 
as “the path to Strouthous.”” He almost certainly did not traverse the area of which he shows 
no first-hand knowledge—he makes no mention of Epidaurian territory on this coast—but took 
ship at Mases for Lerna (cf. R. Heberdey, Die Reisen des Pausanias in Griechenland, Prague, 


1894, pp. 49-50). 
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pediment (0.13 m. high) two fishes are crudely and deeply incised; they are not 
necessarily Christian symbols.” Two shallow circles, 0.025 m. in diameter, are cut 
0.09 m. below the inscription and 0.08 m. from either edge. 


Ilwtve hirrare 


Xatpe 


The inscription dates from the Christian era. I do not believe the name Hwitvos 
is otherwise known. If the reading is correct it appears to be formed like a number 
of other personal names from animals, e. g., “Apxtivos, Kapaxivos, Iloprtvos, Mooxivn, 
etc. The animal word in this case is the epic wai, “ flock.”” If an error is supposed, 
cf. Irwivo[s], Acraephiae, early second century B.c., B.C.H., XXIII, 1899, p. 93 
(but that particular theophoric seems unlikely at this remove in time and space) or 
IIwXtvos (Ilavaetvos). 


C. ZARAX (Geraka in Lakonia)”* 


17 (Pl. 51). Four inscribed blocks, two intact and two fragmentary, of a crystalline 
and brittle gray limestone, belonging to the funeral monument of a single family. 
They were found on the hill dominating the entrance to the harbor, about 150 m. 
southwest of the acropolis and within the circuit of the city walls. Blocks I and III 
and portions of II are ina retaining wall of a terrace to the rear of a small, roofless 
Byzantine building, known locally as 76 évdxropov tdv Baotddv.”” In the rubble wall 
across the east end of this building and in the adjoining terrace retaining wall were 
found the remaining fragments, as well as a number of small marble fragments, some 
of drapery, one of an ovolo in deep relief, but none having any demonstrable con- 
nection with this monument. 

The upper edges of the intact blocks show wear. Local information claims they 
were removed from the medieval structure in 1899 at a depth of some two meters 
while some statuettes were found at one meter. The breaking up of blocks II and 
IV is recent, perhaps by the same hands that scratched the cabalistic X and its 
accompanying formula in the mirror of block III (Pl. 51). The order of the four 
blocks, originally adjoining and facing in the same direction, is certain (cf. the clamp- 
cuttings on the upper surfaces of block I and block ITI, on Pl. 51, and the anathyrosis 
on the interior surfaces). Although one or more uninscribed blocks may have adjoined 


2 Cf. F. J. Dolger, Ty@’s, Il: Der heilige Fisch in den antiken Religion und im Christentum, 
Minster, 1922, pp. 387 ff. 

8 Cf. A. Fick-Fr. Bechtel, Die griechischen Personennamen, Gottingen, 1894, pp. 319-20. 

*4 For the identification of the site, the walls, and the topography, see A. J. B. Wace and F. W. 
Hasluck, B.S.A., XV, 1908-9, pp. 167 ff. and plan, fig. 4. 

°° This structure can be seen on Wace and Hasluck’s plan (note 54, supra), facing northwest, 
about halfway between the acropolis and the walls to the southwest, approximately in the center 
of the triangular area enclosed by the wall. 
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block TV to the right, all decorated and inscribed pieces among the numerous frag- 
ments can be assigned to blocks II and IV. Above the inscribed blocks was a row of 
moulded capping blocks (cf. the fragment in Pl. 51, f, max. preserved height, 
0.50 m.). All four inscribed blocks have the same mouldings at the top of their 
decorated surface: a row of eggs, alternating with blank spaces instead of the usual 
tongues, above a bead-and-reel and a short cyma reversa. Details of the individual 
blocks, from left to right, follow (Pl. 51): 


I. Height, 0.41 m.; width, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.545 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
(e, 7) to 0.03 m. (uw). Low relief of hunting scene below inscription: dog chasing 
deer, dog chasing boar, all facing right. Only this block does not have the relief 
decoration seen most clearly on block ITT. 


II. Four fragments of the decorated surface. Width (as joined), 0.735 m. 
Height of letters, 0.030 m. to 0.035 m. (#). Mu with rounded belly in contrast to 
the deep angular mu of the other blocks. Below the inscription, a six-leaved rosette 
in a circle, flanked by the two humps of the running decoration (cf. block III). The 
letters and the decoration below are more deeply cut than on the other blocks. 


Il]. Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.51 m. Height of letters, 0.015 
m. (0, 7) to 0.027 m. (a, X). Below inscription, low relief of mirror in center (with 
modern graffito), and on either side of the handle a strigil, left, and a comb, right; on 
three sides of this group, in higher relief, the running design which is seen on all 
blocks except I. 


IV. From eleven fragments, 0.86 m. of the width of the decorated surface, at the 
level of the upper moulding and the inscription, was reconstructed, of which 0.59 m. 
is inscribed surface. Height of letters, 0.02 m. Of the score of fragments showing 
the running design a number doubtless belong to this block, especially the three sizable 
fragments which share with the writing of this block the characteristics of a finer 
and tighter carving. 


I ib 
Kad\uxparns Meverheida Tu( Bépuos) [\KXa] vdvos\ Mevexheidas 
TG, IV 
Aapotoa Kadhuorpatou KakXiorp|aro|s M[e|vexde[td]a 


Assuming that Kallikrates was the elder son (perhaps named after his paternal 


grandfather ), the following stemma is indicated: 
Kallistratos 


Ti. Klaudios Menekleidas-——-———- Damousa 


Kallikrates Kallistratos 
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To my knowledge, the name Menekleidas is not otherwise known in Lakonia.** I 
suggest the chronology of the monument was approximately as follows: first, the 
four blocks with the upper moulding on all four, the running design on the two center 
blocks (for the father and mother ), and the rosette and inscription on II (the father’s, 
differing in the size and the form of the letters from the others), all probably around 
the time of the father’s death. At the time of the mother’s death her name and her 
symbols (mirror, strigil, and comb) were added. Subsequently, at the time of their 
death, the reliefs and the names of the two sons were carved, perhaps I (Kallikrates, 
by the same hand as III, Damousa) and then IV ( Kallistratos, whose workman 
imitated the relief design on the parents’ blocks, II and IIT). Date: second to third 
century after Christ. 


D. EPIDAUROS LIMERA 


18 (PI. 52). On the east coast of the Peloponnesos, 5 km. north of Monemvasia, on 
the side of the hill now known as Bovda.*" Southwest of the acropolis and just inside 
the city walls, on a small terrace facing west northwest, extending approximately 8 m. 
out from the side of the hill, are the remains of a building backed by the hill, evidently 
uncovered by local excavation. At the rear, a niche above six orthostates of worn 
and pitted limestone of which all but the farthest to the right are inscribed. These 
were topped originally by a row of three moulded blocks, 0.28 m. high, which extend 
as far back as 0.39 m. with an irregular rear edge and a rough-picked upper surface 
(Pl. 52a). The width of the niche is 2.77 m.; the depth, 0.93 m., at the height of the 
capping blocks, above which the original back wall, showing traces of pink stucco, 
remains for at least 0.72 m. Walls of rubble, pottery, and mortar, covered with well- 
preserved panels of pink stucco, form the right-hand corner of the room, projecting 
0.14 m. in front of the inscribed blocks and running parallel to them for 0.92 m.; 
the right-hand wall is preserved for a distance of approximately 2.5m. (Pl. 52b). 
To the left of the niche a line of rubble running forward may mark the course of the 
corresponding left-hand wall. 

The orthostates below the moulding are visible for a height of 0.50 m.; their 
width, from left to right, is a, 0.54 m.; b, 0.48 m.; c, 0.43 m.; d, 0.56 m.; e, 0.30 m.; 
f, 0.36 m. The poor quality of the stone was in evidence at the time of engraving: 
in line 3 on block da space of 0.05 m. was left between the a and the 7 of davavycavtos 
because of a flaw in the stone (see Pl. 52), and for the same reason there is an 
exceptionally wide space before that word. There are traces of a flaw in the stone 
or a stone-cutter’s error after the wédus of line 1 and at the beginning of line 2. 


86 On the popularity of the name Tiberius Claudius in Lakonia in the first and second centuries 
after Christ, see H. Box, J.R.S., XXI, 1931, pp. 202-205. 

6? Ror a plan of the site and a discussion of the remains, mostly walls, see Wace and Hasluck, 
B.S.A., XIV, 1907-8, pp. 179 ff. 
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Height of letters, 0.04 m. Distance between lines, 0.02 m. The letters are shallow 
and somewhat irregularly disposed. The forms of the i and omega and the lunate 


epsilon and sigma point to the second century after Christ, probably the latter years 
in view of the provincial character of the town. 


a b C d e 
a TOMS Necx[ta]v Nlelixia Kat Ad€Eavd pov ‘Ovncin[ol|u TOUS 
m[o|deiras = ap [eras xap |w Kat Tas eis [ali rav ebvotas: rd AVANOLA 
T| od] vaod [Kat Trav avdp | av T@<V> EK TOV idiwv Samav HOavTOS 
“ANeEavdpou 


Line 3: [avdp |utvtw<v>. There is space (0.056 m.) for the final v before the ék, 
but no indication that it was ever cut. There is no flaw in the stone at this point. If 
the restoration is correct, avdpudvres following vads might refer to statues of gods, 
but this use is rare (cf. Collitz-Bechtel, Gr. Dial. Inschr., 5421, Delos) and dvédpids 
regularly refers to the statue of the man honored in Lakonian honorific inscriptions ; * 
here the statues were probably in the niche above the inscription. 


MICHAEL JAMESON 
UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


58 Cf. I.G., V, 1, 547, line 6, Sparta; 1167, line 10, 1170, line 8, and 1177, line 9, all from 
Gytheion. 


A MAGICAL INSCRIPTION FROM PISIDIAN ANTIOCH 
UELATE OZ) 


N August 1924 when I was director of the excavations at Antioch over-against- 
Pisidia, I dug up, three feet above the original pavement in the south portion of 
the colonnade behind the Augustus temple,’ part of a bronze tube with a piece of 
silver foil rolled up within it. The tube was 0.05 m. long and 0.03 m. long as preserved, 
0.033 m. wide at the top and 0.025 m. wide at the bottom. The tablet when unrolled 
was 0.093 m. long. It is worn away on the right side, but the other sides are intact. 
As there is suitable space (0.02 m.) at the bottom for further letters, and as the top 
edge is original, we probably have the original thirteen lines of the whole inscription 
(Pl. 52). The tablet is now in the Museum of Ankhara. The text given here is based 
upon my own copy, photographs, and suggestions from H. I. Bell of the British 
Museum and Professor Herbert C. Youtie of the University of Michigan, to whom 
I express deep gratitude. 

The cursive inscription certainly dates from the third century.* It belongs in the 
category of many such magical texts as I cite in Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard 
Rand (see note 2). Professor Calder thought that the inscription was Christian and 
Mr. Bell wrote “ at any rate the inscription is Christian (nominally at least), probably 
influenced by gnosticism and almost certainly an amulet.” Professor Youtie, however, 
wrote that so far as he could see there is nothing in the text to mark it as Christian. 
It seems to me that the inscription is at least partly Christian. Its syncretistic author 
was leaving nothing to chance. 

Tpos TV 

evpa Ba- 

Owaldpo. 

avaXxopn- 

aov amoBa 

S$ Els TOUT 

beEvd “Ayroe 

Tov O(€0)0 Kat 

TO Eua (—=alpa) 7d 


SOMNAMAWN SE 


— 


X(pirro)b Kat rot] s 


*Cf. The Art Bulletin, 1X, 1926, pp. 5-69, figs. 2, 3. 

* Similar to the tube with a comparable inscription inside published in an article, “ A Magical 
Text from Beroea in Macedonia,” Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard 
Rand, 1938, pp. 245-253, plate 1 B. 

* Cf. Thompson, Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 193. 
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ll. avyédo- 
LZ MES Orns (CF) Kat 
13. ixdynota 


Lines 1-3: tvevpa has been suggested in line 1 and in that case the charm would 
be to produce evacuation, i. e. to relieve chronic constipation by forcing to one side 
the demon who obstructs the passage. wvevpala = mvetpara also seems unlikely. Such 
inscriptions are frequent, but I think this is a letter (apés) to a single spirit or 
demon whose magical secret-name is Oafwa0¢po.* I read mvedpa, the [N as a mono- 
gram or ligature. The name of the demon is new, but the repetition or metathesis 
of the same or similar sounds is typical of such magical secret-names. In Audollent’s 
Defixionum Tabellae, no. 15, line 36 we have aacepBav; in no. 249 a, line 2 we have 
Sapdviov mvedua; in no. 271 Sapdrmov wvebua 7d évO6Se Kipevov 7d dvdpate 7d &yvo.* In 
ibid., no. 269 a, line 18 0a is repeated several times. In the Rand volume (see note 2), 
p. 245, we have Barbathiaoth. In Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 138, line 12 we have 006 
and aw@; p. 139, line 1 aw6, w#; in Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, I, p. 170 
60 and aw. The syllable ath is a reversal of tha, such reversals being common in 
magical papyri and inscriptions. Though Thathoathphro is not in the circle of my 
acquaintance, I feel that this is the name of a demon to whom the spell is addressed 
against some evil spirit, but the kind of protection sought is not indicated. To judge 
from the last lines, this amulet is not a protection against all evil spirits but some 
particular one. 

Lines 4-7: dvaxépyoov azo seems certain; even the outline of the unclear eta can 
be traced. But the next letters are difficult. I cannot read é€uod or pod. otkov seems 
possible and also tepod, “ depart from our sacred house”; but further study enabled 
me to read dmoBa|s eis roumt deEta, “ depart, going off to the right,” ° though the three 
strokes, more or less horizontal, needed to complete sigma and tau in eis roumt ( = 76 
emt) are absent. One is reminded of Audollent, op. cit., pp. 483-486 where are listed 
requests to gods in the imperative mood. édGere (no. 38, line 14) might be analogous 
to dmoxépyoov and in no. 79, line 3 occurs avaBnOe as a parallel to avaBds. In 
Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Syria, p. 18, we have “Avaxdpt, Kané. 

Lines 7-10: What follows after 6e€i@ Thathoathphro alone knows for certain, 
but the protection of God is clearly invoked; perhaps we have only rod repeated in 
line 8 by dittography. But I read “Ay.oe Tod Oeov. If it is not a magic character in line 


4For phylacteries against some precise thing introduced by zpés cf. Preisendanz, Papyri 
Graecae Magicae, II, pp. 8 ff. 

5 For this somewhat similar name cf. Audollent, op. cit., p. 469 (Index) and no. 242, lines 
6-7. Cf. also the name Sabaoth and ®py and @wvd in Preisigke, Worterbuch, p. 86. 

6 Cf. Miss Braunlich, A.J.P., LVII, 1936, p. 245, on “ right” and “ left.” 
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7 between alpha and omicron, the letters are aye. O(eo)6 Kai rd Eva (—aipa) 70 
X(puoro)6* are certain (God and the blood of Christ). 


Lines 10-13: Here one would expect something like kat <9? xdpis Tov ayiouv 
avevparos or else the verb xapilouro, but the reading seems to be rots avyédous in the 
dative with an irregular construction and no word of appeal.* Perhaps this is just a 
parenthetic insertion in the midst of an unfortunate confusion of instructions. But 
such appeals to the angels are common, though generally preceded by the word Kvpuou 
as in the magical inscription which I published in the Rand volume (op. cit., pp. 246, 
251) with parallels to cpu “Avyedou with the same spelling as in the Antioch tablet.” 


Lines 12-13: I am unable to read line 12 with certainty. After sigma the 
letters seem to be om, but such readings as émrots (visible), drpnpots, ewryptors do 
not fit. Possibly we could read dztous x(at) if the second letter is alpha, not omicron, 
or even “Ams or “Arns. For éyyédous &rns compare Sophocles, Antigone, line 276, 
aYYEXOV KAKOV. 


Line 13: I read clearly uxdyova, though tyoKuxdynota would be possible. With 
-Kdnord one could compare cvvederra in the invocation in Papyri Graecae Magicae, 
I, p. 92, line 591. Professor Youtie called my attention to the fact that the meaning 
that can be assigned to the second half of the compound, of which I cannot read 
the first part, lends support to the interpretation based on tvevpa, suggested above. 
But I feel sure that the last word is meant to be ékxAnoia, even if it is impossible to 
read %) ayia or kafohixy or any other like word before it. The confusion of construc- 
tions and the mixture of cases, vocative with the nominative and dative, are perhaps 
part of the magic or due to ignorance; such as is shown by the use of uxAnova for 
éxx\ynoia. In any case there is a reference to the Christian church and we have 
already an anticipation of mediaeval magic which often used bad Latin or Greek and 
mixed pagan with Christian doctrine. 


Davip M. Rosinson 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


7 Xv recalls no. 32(22) in the list of Egyptian decans as given by Bouché-Leclerq. Cf. Youtie 
on woo[e]opo in Tablets from Beth-Shan, tablet 1, line 7. According to A. Brugsch, Thesaurus 
Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, Leipzig, 1883, p. 167, Xv is the Greek transcription of a decan in 
Aquarius. For the repetition of the article ro cf. Pap. Gr. Mag. II, pp. 77-78. Here it is merely 
for X(pioro) o. 

Se is a correction from y. O seems to lack its upper curve. 

° On dyyedo. as pagan messengers of the lower world (like Dis Manibus) cf. D. M. Robinson 
op. cit. (note 2), p. 251; Guarducci, Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni, XV, 1939, pp. 
79-89; XVI, 1940, p. 119; Pap. Mag. London, 46.121; Cormack, “‘ A Tabella Defixionis in the 
Museum of the University of Reading,” Harvard Theological Review, XLIV, 1951, p. 31. To his 
many references add M. Schwabe, Vocabulaire de lAngélologie d’aprés les mms. hebreux de la 
Bibliothéque nationale, 1897. 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE LOCATION OF THE 
ATTIC DEME KOPROS 


CELATERO2 } 


N THE course of the Greek Archaeological Society’s excavation of the bridge 
which carried the Sacred Way across the Eleusinian Kephissos about a kilometer 
east of Eleusis, an inscription was found built into the west wall of a mediaeval 
tower which had been constructed on top of the bridge. The inscription is on a 
rectangular block of Pentelic marble 0.69 m. high, 0.50 m. wide and 0.43 m. thick, 
which is essentially intact. There are no mouldings. The top and the four sides 
are smoothly dressed; the bottom is roughly picked. The inscription occupies the 
upper part of one of the broader faces of the block and contains the names of six 
persons, five men and a woman. The inscribed face is somewhat damaged, particularly 
around the edges, so that all the names cannot be read with certainty. 
The text is as follows: (Height of letters av. 0.025 m.) 


Ill or early II century B.c. 
Opdour|zos Pidivov | Kéz | pe[cos | 
Pu |Atvos Opacinrov Kémpeo|s | 
.. | zens Opaciamov Kézpeo|s | 


K 6| tpeétos 

= +] vis Opacimmov K [ oz | petov 

@o | vdur70s Evés [- =~ —| 
Ilae [lo] vid [s] 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[Na|vouxparyns Ev@vvdpuov 
[ 
[ 
[ 


Lines 1 and 2. The names are restored by analogy with other names on the stone. 
Thrasippos in line 1 seems quite probable. Philinos in line 2 is well supported by 
the remains of the letters and may be considered virtually certain. 

Line 3. If the i is correctly read, the name might be [Ev]ei#ys, but only part 
of the horizontal bar is preserved. 

Line 4. A Nausikrates Melampodorou Kopreios is known from a columnar 
grave monument of the III/II century s.c. (/.G., I’, 6539). 


1 On the bridge, see John Travlos, Mpaxruxd, 1950, pp. 122-127. Mr. Travlos, who conducted 
the excavation on behalf of the Archaeological Society, has invited me to publish the inscription, 
which forms the basis of this article. The inscription remains where it was found, but may later 
be transferred to the Eleusis Museum. 
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Line 6. Some name such as [Ze]vvis might be restored. 
Line 7. Ev€i[aov], Evé: | Péov], or the like. 


The stone is a grave monument from a family burial plot and may be dated in 
the third or early second century B.c. on the basis of the letter forms. It was probably 
originally set up somewhere in the immediate neighborhood, for it is a large block; 
most of the other remaining blocks of the tower were taken from the bridge itself, 
which shows that the builders did not go far afield for material. 

It is noteworthy that five of the six persons are from the deme Kopros. This 
was a small deme of the Hippothontid tribe which is said by the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes’ Knights, 899, to have been an island. The exact location of the deme is not 
known, but it may be placed in the Eleusis area, which is the coastal riding of Hip- 
pothontis. Honigmann (R.E., s.v, Kopros, 1) discusses the various suggestions that 
have been made as to its location and concludes that it is to be sought on the coast of 
the Thriasian plain, supposing that it occupied a sort of island that had been formed 
in antiquity by the arms of the Kephissos. This view is supported, one might almost 
say confirmed, by the present inscription which must once have stood somewhere close 
by marking the graves of Thrasippos of Kopros, a local worthy, and his family. 


EUGENE VANDERPOOL 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


eerie 


~ wil 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATHENS 
(PLATE 53) 


1. Honorary decree of the tribe Pandionis. (Plate Da) 


Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble. Some of left edge preserved, otherwise 
broken. Across the top, part of a horizontal moulding is preserved, above which was 
probably a pediment. 

Found on the north slope of the Acropolis in the wall of a modern house. Now 
in the Epigraphical Museum (E. M. 13,140). 

P. H. 0.235 m. P. W.0.15m. Th. of stele 0.085 m. L. H.0.006 m. 

The fragment belongs with, but does not quite join, E. M. 7690 on which is the 
inscription published as /.G., II’, 1139. Since, even with the new fragment, we do 
not have the whole inscription, we repeat the text to show the parts still missing. 


Shortly after 403/2 B.c. 

) [e O i] 
edo€ev rhe [avd |covide dudryj[e Kadduxpa | 
Ts €imev: er [aw |éoar Neuxiav [’Emvyévos "| 
Kvdabnvou[ad av |dpayabias ev[exa ris «is | 

5 rHv dvdryv[, dzv €|b Kat zpoltual[s éxopyyne | 

ev Tots 7 aot Kat evixa Avovi| ova, Kai Oa 
pyjua al vdpalor, [k]ai oredavdc| ar airov. a] 
vaypays|[ ar dé 716 b(n] duopa 76de €[v orHAne d] 
ivy |e tovs| éew[e]pe[A] nr[a]s. 


The inscription was successfully restored by the earlier editors. It is stoichedon 
with 32 letters to a line, except for line 3 (formerly line 2) which seems to have had 
only 31. The vacant letter space in this line, unsuspected by the earlier editors, caused 
them to place the initial kappa of the demotic at the end of line 3 and to restore the 
ending of the demotic in lengthened form. We see now, however, that the kappa 
actually comes at the beginning of line 4 and that the contracted form of the demotic 
must have been used as in the preceding Corpus inscription (No. 1138) where the 
same name occurs. This leaves us with a vacant space at the end of line 3 unless we 
wish to restore the patronymic ‘Emvyévovs instead of “Emvyévos. This, however, would 
be contrary to what appears in the previous inscription where we read ’Emvyévos and 
contrary to the general usage of the period. We prefer therefore to assume a vacant 


space. 
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2. Heading of an ephebic catalogue. (Plate 53) 

Fragment from near the top of the right side of a large stele of Pentelic marble 
decorated above with the incised outline of a pediment. Right side smooth. Back 
rough. Broken into two pieces which join each other. 

Found on the north slope of the Acropolis in the wall of a modern house. Now 
in the Epigraphical Museum (E. M. 13,146). 

P.H.0.46m. P. W.0.18m. Th. 0.10m. L. H. 0.015-0.02 m. 

The stele must originally have been set up near the place where in modern times 
the church of St. Demetrios Katiphoris stood and where many other inscriptions 
mentioning the Diogeneion (line 4) have been found. (W. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen’, p. 379). A search in the epigraphical museum failed to reveal other frag- 
ments of this stele. 


A.D. 220-240. 

[| Ayabye tvxn | 
[6 Koounrns Tov é>yBov —— Tedeo | hopos 
eect De lel oc ee tls avéypars|ev Tovs 


i“ XN ‘ ‘\ \ fe 
| re TVVAPXOVTAS KAL TOUS TEPL TO Avoy | évecov 


on 


[emt dpxovros — = —— — = —— = == — éw |s, 
LarQ.vOOT PUSS a Tlad |Anvevs, Zros E 
[ d7opdyxos Sia Biov (?) AvpHdios| Avovdaros *Axapv (evs), 
[Tpappareds Svvtpodos Eixapmi|dov éx Kotdns, 
[Ilpoordrns Tu.KX. Aewobévyns Mede|zevs, 

[ 


apKov ebr Sov SS = SS SS SS | 


Line 7: [ézdopdxos Sua Biov(?) Atpyrvos| Avoviovos “Axapy(eds) Eros E 
This man is known from other inscriptions /.G., II’, 2235, line 6 (a.p. 234/5) ; 2237, 
line 20 (ca. A.D. 232). 

Line 8: | ypappareds Sdvtpodos Evcapmi| dou €k Kotiys. 
This man is known from the inscriptions J.G., II’, 2221, line 72 (a.p. 219/20) ; 2223, 
line 15 (a.p. 220/21) ; 2235, line 8 (a.v. 234/35) ; 2239, line 8 (a.p. 239/40) ; 2242, 
line 10 (A.p. 238/39). 

Line 9: [mpoordrns Tu- KX: AewoPévyns Mede|revs. 
Also mentioned in the inscriptions [.G., II’, 2208, line 28 (a.p. 212/13) ; 2223, line 
13 (a.v. 220/21) ; 2235, line 7 (A.D. 234/35) ; 2239, lines 6-7 (a.p. 239/40) ; 2242, 
lines 7-8 (a.p. 238/9). | | 


The inscription is to be dated between the years a.p. 220 and 240. The names of 
the officials, the wording, and especially the phrase |avéypas|ev rods [te ovvdpxovtas 
Kat Tovs Tepe TO Avoy |évecov leave no doubt about this. It is unfortunate that in the two 
other inscriptions in which the name of the hoplomachos Dionysios appears the exact 
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year of his office is not recorded as it is on our stone; this would have permitted a 
closer relative dating of the inscriptions. 

Line 4: This line might also be restored: | [rods ta’ avt@ ednBevoavras Kai TOUS 
mept 70 Avoy]éverov. But this restoration requires more space and creates difficulties 
in the restoration of lines 2 and 7. 


3. Ephebic catalogue. (Plate 53) 


Fragment from the shaft of a herm of Pentelic marble. Part of smooth left side 
and rough picked back preserved. Otherwise broken. 

Found in the wall of a modern house at the east edge of the excavated area where 
the church of St. Demetrios Katiphoris once stood. (W. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen’, Plan I, G5). The inscription which had been visible in the wall of the house 
for many years was first drawn to our attention by Mr. G. A. Stamires. It is now in 
the Epigraphical Museum (E. M. 13,151). 

Pade 0m rb. W.O.2ism. h. 0.255 m, 1. H. average 0.005 m. 


III cent. after Christ. 


[— —’— —] wos Evyapiorov 
Aapas ) Aapas 
Kavavoiwv ‘Hpaxhetdov 
Atp ‘Ayabézovs Hihew-od 

5 “AokAnmddys ‘Tkapiwvos 
“AyablavyeXos 
EvoéBns T 


Line 2: The second Aawés appears to have been added later for the lettering is 
shallower. 
Line 7: The patronymic began either with tau or pi. 


4. Lintel block of a large grave monument. 
Moulding at top, two fasciae below. 
Re-used as a door jamb at the right side of the door of the church of St. Andrew, 


Leukosia Street, Kato Patissia, Athens.* 
The inscription is on the two fasciae. It has been deliberately defaced and is 


almost illegible. Our reading has been made from a squeeze. 


1A. Orlandos in Etperijpiov tov Mecawvixdv Mvypetwy (edited by K. Kourouniotes and G. A. 
Soteriou), p. 133, where the church is wrongly stated to be on Larnaka Street. 
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P. W. ca. 1.20 m. H. of upper fascia 0.09 m. L. H. av. 0.035 m. (all measure- 
ments made on squeeze). 


II cent. after Christ. 


Mevexparis Apopoxhéous €k Kothns bvy|arnp | 
So[Kpd|rovs tod [A] prropé [vous demoticum yuv7 | 


Line 2: The reading is most uncertain. 

Professor Meritt has suggested to us that Menekratis may be a sister of Moira- 
genes, son of Dromokles, of Koile whose portrait herm is now in the Agora Museum.” 
He further suggests that Pythagore (J/.G., I’, 6495) may be a daughter of Moira- 
genes. Menekrates of Koile (J/.G., II’, 6491) might also be a member of the family, 
in view of the similarity of his name to that of Menekratis. 

Messrs. Al. Oikonomides and Stephanos Koumanoudes, students at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, have drawn our attention to a columnar grave monument which 
now lies near the Tower of the Winds and which we mention here through the 
courtesy of Mr. Meliades, Ephor of the Acropolis. On it appears the name of Dromo- 
kles, son of Moiragenes, of Koile, who should be either the father of the Moiragenes 
of the herm, or a son. 


5. Large columnar grave monument of Pentelic marble. 

Found in Petralona, west of the Pnyx (Judeich’, Plan I, B 6), in front of the 
small church of St. Andrew, which stands a few blocks south of the large church of 
the Three Hierarchs. Partly uncovered in December 1940 when a trench for an air 
raid shelter was being dug. Subsequently buried again. 

Diam. at top 0.44m. L. H. 0.04 m. 


I-II cent. after Christ. 


Avoipaxos 
“Hpaxheodapov 
Mapalavios 


Below the name a small sunken panel (H. ca. 0.25 m. W. 0.13 m.) with a loutro- 
phoros in low relief. 


6. Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble. Intact save minor chips. 
Found in the valley southwest of the Pnyx. 


Rs Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 16-17; Evelyn B. Harrison, The Athenian Agora, 1, Portrait Sculpture 
Princeton, 1953, no. 25, pp. 35-37, pl. 17. The text of the inscription is given by J. H. Olver: 
Hesperia, Supplement V1, p. 3, note 5 (the article in line 3 should be deleted). 
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H. 1.00 m. Diam. at top 0.335 m. L. H. 0.03-0.04 m. 


“A per?) 


Anpntpiov 
Midnoia 


Shallow, rather careless letters of the first century B.c. to first century after 
enrich: 


7. Upper part of a grave stele crowned with a palmette. 
Broken below, but enough of the surface is preserved at the right to show that 
no demotic was inscribed. 
Found in 1952 near the church of St. John at Lambrika on the Koropi-Vari road 
in the course of road repairs. 
P. H. 0.47 m. W. 0.29 m. 
Late IV cent. B.c. 
‘Tépwv 
‘Tepwvtprov 


Lambrika, where the stele was found, has long been correctly identified as the 
site of the deme of Lamptrai (.E., s.v.). Hieron and Hieronymos were probably 
therefore demesmen of Lamptrai. In that case Hieron is probably identical with I.G., 
IT’, 3105, line 24 (= P.A., 7539) and Hieronymos with J.G., II’, 1622, line 587 
ee, 7900); 


Seer 2 575/, 

This inscription was copied by Kirchner and Dow in 1935 and published in the 
Corpus as a grave monument. It is not a grave stone, however, but part of a large 
monument previously reported and published as /.G., II’, 2962, line 18. 


Gee Gr lle O20 (113831) 

This inscription is published in the Corpus from a copy by Lebas. Lebas, how- 
ever, does not say where he saw it, and the editors of the Corpus evidently do not 
know its location. It is a graffito carved on the east face of the east anta of the 
Thrasyllos monument above the theatre of Dionysos. It should therefore be added 
to the map of the inscriptions on the south slope of the Acropolis, Hesperia, XVI, 
1947, p. 71. 

MarKELLos TH. Mitsos 
EUGENE VANDERPOOL 
ATHENS, GREECE 


ISTHMIA EXCAVATIONS, 1952 
(PiateEs 54-62) 


F THE four Panhellenic shrines of Greece celebrated in the Odes of Pindar 

only the Isthmian has not hitherto been subjected to systematic exploration on 

an adequate scale. The topographical studies by the early travelers and the explora- 

tory excavations in more recent times have resulted in the identification of the site 

of the Isthmian Games (PI. 54a) but have left many of the topographical problems 

unsolved. The Stadium and the Theater, which can readily be recognized from 

extant remains above the ground, give the first clue to the topography; the location of 
the other buildings has remained in dispute. 

The most conspicuous of the ancient landmarks are the ruins of the Isthmian wall 
(Pl. 54b) which can be traced for most of its length across the Isthmos from the 
Corinthian Gulf to the Saronic. An irregular enclosure of some 350,000 square meters 
extending southward from this wall on the Peloponnesian side close to the Theater 
and the Stadium, was until twenty years ago known as the Isthmian Sanctuary, within 
which the two temples of Poseidon and Palaimon were thought to have been located. 
In 1883 Paul Monceaux investigated this enclosure and cleared the northeastern 
Gate.’ Among the material built into the wall he found column drums and other 
architectural members of two buildings, one Doric and the other Ionic, the former 
of which he identified as the temple of Poseidon, the other as that of Palaimon. He 
concluded that the foundations of the Doric temple were to be sought beneath the 
church of St. John the Forerunner; the Ionic structure he placed farther south on 
the authority of Pausanias * who says that the temple of Palaimon was on the left 
side within the enclosure. The excellent masonry of the enclosure itself (cf. Pl. 56a) 
Monceaux ascribed to the age of Augustus; others have not hesitated to date it in 
clasical Greek times. 

Monceaux’s conclusions remained for half a century the prevailing view. Frazer,* 
Fowler,’ O’Neil,’ and others repeated the information, each adding certain observa- 
tions of his own. The first to cast doubt on the correctness of this view was Fimmen, 
whose article on the Isthmos appeared in the Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real Encyclo- 
paedie.© A fresh examination of the Isthmian topography was made in 1933 by R. 
J. H. Jenkins and H. Megaw, and the results of their studies were promptly published 


1 Gazette archéologique, 1884, pp. 373 ff. 

2 Book IT, iu, 1 

8 Pausanias Description of Greece, Commentary, vol. III, pp. 9 ff. 
“Corinth, 1, pp. 59 ff. 

5 Ancient Corinth, p. 15. ®° R.E., s.v. Isthmos. 
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in the Annual of the British School at Athens.’ The most important result of this 
investigation was the corroboration of Fimmen’s conjecture that the enclosure which 
the earlier scholars took to be the Sacred Precinct of Poseidon was nothing else than 
a Byzantine Fortress. Several pits dug within the enclosure failed to reveal any 
early remains, and Jenkins concluded that the first occupation of the area for buildings 
of any size was in the first century of our era. Megaw’s study of the Isthmian wall 
and the enclosure showed clearly that both are of the same date, and the technique of 
the masonry points unmistakably to the reign of Justinian as the period of their 
construction. 

Jenkins dug several trial trenches and pits in three areas outside the Fortress. 
In the first two he found no traces of pre-Roman occupation; but in the third, on 
the banks of a ravine, more than half a kilometer to the west of the Fortress, he 
discovered some pottery and roof tiles and an elaborate system of reservoirs and 
channels of classical Greek times, and from these discoveries he concluded that the 
Sanctuary had been located here. Unfortunately, earthquakes and erosion have so 
altered the configuration of the land that the chances of finding the foundations of 
a large temple in this region seemed very distant. 

The investigations of the two English archaeologists were of the utmost im- 
portance in correcting several errors * of earlier topographical studies and in estab- 
lishing the date and purpose of the Justinian Fortress. Although they did not achieve 
their main objective, which was to discover the site of the Isthmian Sanctuary, they 
narrowed down the possibilities considerably and prepared the way for further 
exploration. 

When the University of Chicago decided to undertake the excavation of a classical 
site, the Corinthian Isthmos seemed a logical choice. Its nearness to Ancient Corinth, 
where the facilities of the Archaeological Museum and of the Excavation houses of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens would be available, was an 
important factor in the selection of the site; but it goes without saying that the com- 
pelling reason was the prospect of important archaeological discoveries. Whatever 
vicissitudes had befallen the Sanctuary, it did not seem possible that the place in which 
one of the most popular of the ancient Greek festivals was celebrated could have 
vanished so completely as to leave no worthwhile traces of its existence. The decision 
to begin an excavation at the Isthmia was reached in Chicago, somewhat rashly, no 
doubt, before there was an opportunity of examining the site afresh. In view of this 


7Vol. XXXII, 1932-1933, pp. 68-69. A brief notice of the first season’s work appeared in 
Aloha boyd AU Ie A RAM o rye Qa 

8 A typical example of the perpetuation of errors is the statement, first made by Monceaux, 
that the Doric columns built into the fortress of Justinian had only sixteen flutes. This mis- 
information, repeated by subsequent writers before the appearance of Jenkins’ and Megaw’s article 
in 1933, has naturally led to erroneous speculation about the date of the temple. 
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fact, the first season was to be devoted to a preliminary exploration for the purpose 
of determining, if possible, the location of the sanctuary and of assessing the prospects 
for a more extensive excavation of the whole site.” 

Two important discoveries were made during the preliminary survey prior to 
the beginning of the excavation. The inscription (see page 192) in honor of Themison 
was discovered at the Isthmian wall, from which it had been removed and left on the 
spot where it was found. On the ridge overlooking the village (seen in PI. 54a), 
which affords an unobstructed view of the eastern half of the Isthmos (Pl. 55a), 
some trenches had been dug during World War IT, and among the weeds growing 
over the mounds of earth from the trenches the gold earring described later in this 
article was discovered. This cursory examination of the region further led to the con- 
viction that the main temple of the Isthmia was located not very far from the Fortress 
of Justinian, probably on higher ground, from which the column drums and other 
building blocks could readily have been rolled down before they were built into the 
wall. Among the debris of the demolished Fortress we counted more than a score of 
Doric column drums, each sliced into three pieces to render it more suitable for wall 
blocks (one seen in PI. 56a, lower right). 


® The excavation, which was under the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, lasted from April 24 to May 17. The writer was ably assisted by Dr. Chrysoula Kardara, 
who at the end of the campaign made inventories and preliminary studies of the movable finds 
brought to the Corinth Museum. The drawings for Figure 1 and Plates 61 and 62 were made by 
George V. Peschke, the photographs by the writer. The services of the experienced foreman 
Evangelos Lekkas were made available by the American School of Classical Studies and all the men 
employed were veteran diggers from ancient Corinth. Cleaning and mending of the antiquities were 
done by George Kachros, the first Guard of the Museum, assisted by the second Guard, Evangelos 
Papapsomas. A most valuable service was rendered by the Corinth Canal Company, whose 
Director Constantinos Skepheris kindly placed at our disposal a hoist with operators for raising 
the colossal marble figure and a truck to transport it to the Corinth Museum. 

The funds for the excavations were provided through the Greek Cultural Foundation for the 
University of Chicago, from donations by members of the Greek-American Community in Chicago. 
At the close of the excavation we had the pleasure of seeing several Chicagoans who have taken 
an active part in the work of the Foundation: Mr. and Mrs. John L. Manta, Professor Phillip 
Constantinides, Mr. and Mrs. Takis Christopoulos, Mrs. Theodore Askounis. To my colleague, 
Professor Peter H. von Blankenhagen, who spent several days in Corinth during the campaign, 
I am indebted for valuable suggestions. The American School of Classical Studies contributed 
greatly to the success of the initial campaign by making all its facilities available without cost. 
For these advantages the expedition is deeply indebted to the chairman of the Managing Committee, 
Professor Charles H. Morgan, and to the Director of the School, John L. Caskey. It is a pleasure 
also to acknowledge the cooperation of the Greek Archaeological Service, represented by the Ephor 
of Antiquities of the Corinthia, Mr. Ioannis Papademetriou. I desire further to express to the 
University of Chicago and to the Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, to Professor Napier Wilt 
Dean of the Division of Humanities, and to the Chairman of the Department of Greek, Professor 
Gertrude E. Smith, my appreciation of the privilege of obtaining leave from my teaching duties for 


the purpose of directing the first classical excavation undertaken in Greece by the University of 
Chicago. 
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The area which seemed most promising as the site of the temple is a small plateau, 
some four hundred meters to the west of the Fortress. The trenches dug there by 
Jenkins in 1933 had failed to reveal anything earlier than Roman, but we found many 
fragments of Greek roof tiles on the surface, and one shapeless poros block with a 
square depression at one end looked like the inner core from one of the Doric columns 
prepared for use in the Justinian Fortress. In this area we decided to run our first 
trench (Pl. 55 b), originally 26m. long, and later extended to a length of 46m. 
Simultaneously two small areas were investigated, one on either side of the west wall 
of the Justinian Fortress, at a point where pieces of drums from the Doric columns 
were particularly numerous (Pls. 55 c and 56 a). The pieces found in these areas 
were so simliar to those discovered in the long trench on the plateau that before the 
end of the first day it seemed likely that the spot we had selected was the site of the 
temple. In the course of the next two days the long trench showed the unmistakable 
lines of a Doric temple structure. It cut diagonally across the width of the building, 
exposing the rock cuttings for all the east-west foundations, except the foundations 
for the south colonnade, where Roman floors and walls concealed the traces of the 
Greek building. 

After it had become evident that the Doric temple was located in this area all 
the workmen were transferred to the temple site, where other trenches were laid out 
in an effort to reveal the whole plan of the building. Subsequently a small area was 
cleared close to the north temenos wall, where numerous architectural fragments and 
building terracottas were found in a burned layer containing many fragments of 
bronze bowls (cf. Pl. 60e), completely crumpled and corroded and many of them 
melted into unrecognizable lumps of metal. This may be the edge of a favissa from 
one of several fires that caused damage to the temple of Poseidon. 


Chip EV PEE OB POSEIDON 


The temple area consists of an artificially leveled quadrangle, measuring approxi- 
mately 116m. from east to west and 78 m. from north to south. On the north and 
east sides are the remains of retaining walls built largely out of irregular stones laid 
in lime mortar. What exists today is probably only the foundation, and it is possible 
that more pretentious masonry was used for the wall itself. In the southwest corner 
of the quadrangle the rock has been cut away to a depth of over one meter, and a 
rock-cut bedding along the west end indicates that a temenos wall once existed at 
that point. The line of the bedding is continued toward the north by a roughly con- 
structed wall, through which there seems to have been an entrance into the sanctuary 
from the west. Along the edge of the gully, a hundred feet beyond this gateway, there 
is a low retaining wall and traces of a road that probably led from the Isthmian 
Sanctuary to Ancient Corinth. The northwest corner of the temenos extends over 
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a ravine made by a streamlet flowing toward the northeast from the long hill, which 
is known to the population of the village merely as “ Rache,” the Ridge (Pl. 54a). 
A vaulted passage constructed as an outlet for the water of this gully is still preserved 
to a length of 14m. This tunnel, obviously of Roman construction, has frequently 
been mistaken for an approach to the crypt beneath Palaimon’s temple, which 
Pausanias describes. It is tempting to connect both the tunnel and the temenos wall 
with the peribolos built by P. Licinius Priscus Iuventianus, who held the title of high 
priest (archiereus) for life.” 

Within this quadrangle, almost in the exact center, stood the temple of Poseidon. 
The foundation, oriented very nearly according to the cardinal points of the compass, 
covers an area of 56.20x 25.70 m., as measured on the trenches sunk into the rock 
of the plateau. The trench for the outer colonnade varies in width between 2.78 and 
3.50 m., but the actual foundations were somewhat less wide. If we allow for a 
footing trench of ca. 0.20 m. on either side, the net width of the foundation at the 
narrowest point of the trench on the north flank would be only 2.38 m., which is 
rather small for a peristyle whose columns measured at least 1.86 m. in diameter 
(Pl. 62 b). If the foundation filled the entire trench at this point the width would be 
sufficient for a stylobate, 1.90 m. wide and two steps below the stylobate, each with a 
tread of ca. 0.40 m. 

The trenches for the cella wall vary in width between 1.63m. and 1.78 m. 
Where the foundations are preserved in the lower courses (Pl. 56 b) there is a footing 
trench on either side, ca. 0.20 m. wide. At the northeast anta, where two courses of 
the foundation are preserved (Pl. 56c), the lowest course has a width of 1.60 m., 
and 19m. farther west, where four blocks of the foundations for the north cella 
wall remain in situ, the width varies between 1.56m. and 1.58m. The blocks are 
carefully fitted and finished on the top with a straight chisel, the marks of which 
cross the joints in such a way as to show clearly that the tooling was done after the 
blocks had been put in place (Pl. 56d). The stones in the foundations of the north- 
east anta are tied together with large double-T clamps, ca. 0.32 m. long, and in one 
of the cuttings some of the lead still remains at the bottom. Two blocks preserved in 
place in the foundation of the southwest anta (Pl. 59c) have cuttings for similar 
clamps; elsewhere the exposed portions of the foundations have no clamp cuttings. 
Four blocks preserved in situ from the foundation for the north inner colonnade 
have been exposed. The foundation trench is here shallower, and for the most part 
it is little more than a leveling of the top of the rock. The blocks themselves differ 
considerably from those in the foundations for the cella wall. The tooling at the top 
and the anathyrosis are much the same in both cases, but all the stones in the founda- 
tions for the colonnade have drafted corners and a drafted edge at the bottom (PI. 


10 Ror his benefactions at the Isthmian Sanctuary see /.G., IV, 203; Ailen B. West, Corinth 
VIII, Part Il, Latin Inscriptions, No. 70; Oscar Broneer, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 181-190. 
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57a). Three of the blocks are drafted only at one end, two at the north end, the 
middle block at the south end. The fourth block, which has deep groves in the top 
made by despoilers for the purpose of splitting it into four quarters prior to removal, 
is similarly drafted at the corners both at the north and the south ends. There are 
no traces of clamps in this wall. 

Only a small part of the temple area has been excavated, and in most of the 
trenches dug this season the foundations are lacking, with only the rock-cut trenches 
showing the outline of the building. As shown in the plan (Pl. 61) the temple was 
peripteral with deep pronaos and opisthodomos, and with a cella only ca. 20m. in 
length and 11.20 m. in width, measured on the inside of the foundation trenches.” 

Of the superstructure nothing is left in place, but a jumble of wall blocks from 
the southwest corner of the building (PI. 57 b) will be of help in restoring the temple. 
Numerous small fragments and one almost complete column drum, perhaps from the 
pronaos (PI. 62a), were found on the site. Many pieces of columns are exposed 
among the debris of the Isthmian Fortress, the largest of which has a diameter of 
1.76 m., measured in the flutes, and ca. 1.86 m. on the arrises. There can be no doubt 
that all these column fragments come from the temple of Poseidon. They are of two 
types, one of which is smoothly finished with a straight chisel (Pl. 62b), both in 
the flutes and at the joints, in a manner resembling that of the blocks in the founda- 
tions. The surface is covered with a very thin stucco, less than one millimeter thick. 
The second type is finished with a fine-toothed chisel and covered with heavier stucco. 
Some of the drums of this variety have preserved on the top surface two scratch lines 
dividing the circle into four quadrants (Pl. 62c). All the drums with the center 
preserved have cuttings for empolia. A few small fragments from the capitals came 
to light in the excavations, some preserving the annulets (Pl. 57 c), but in no instance 
is the echinus sufficiently well preserved to show the profile. Over the whole area were 
found a number of guttae, mostly from the cornice, 0.039 m. long and 0.058 m. in 
diameter ( Plii5/ d). 

Fragments from the marble roof were found in all the trenches of the temple 
area. One complete section of the raking sima (Pl. 57 e and f) has a height of 0.46 m. 
and a total length of 0.61 m., including the overlap, which is 0.058 m. long. The net 
length of the sima is 0.552 m., which represents the exposed length of the roof tile. 
But one pan tile, found together with the sima, has a total length of 0.715 m., a net 
length of 0.633 m., and a preserved width of 0.90m. The profile of the sima is 
unusual, the nearest parallels of which come from Asia Minor and from Rhodes.” 


11 The following dimensions of the temple based on a rough calculation are tentative and will 
be revised after the whole area has been excavated. L. on stylobate 54.20m.; W. on stylobate 
23.70 m.; ratio of W. to L.,: 2.287; greatest lower diam. of columns 1.86 m.; axial spacings on the 
flanks, ca. 4.44 _m.; at the ends ca. 4.46 m. 

12T am indebted to Lucy T. Shoe for this information. See her article on Greek mouldings 
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Many pieces from the horizontal sima were found (Pl. 58 b), some of which fit 
together, but a restoration of the decorative patterns must await the discovery of more 
pieces. There is no moulding at the top, and the upper edge is not straight but follows 
roughly the contours of the decoration on the face. There are many fragments of 
large lion head spouts (PI. 58a) flanked by the spirals and leaf designs on the sima. 

The architectural fragments of the temple do not all date from the same period. 
Among the debris from the cella are many blocks of a soft yellow limestone with 
characteristic rope marks all around (Pl. 58c). Though none of these blocks were 
found in situ, they seem to have been used as fill beneath the floor of the temple, and 
it is likely that they belong to a predecessor of the classical building. Some fragments 
of roof tiles of very archaic nature were found both on the temple site and in the 
trench dug close to the temenos wall. The existence of an earlier temple is further 
indicated by the cutting for a foundation running east to west in the exact axis of the 
building (PI. 61). It is difficult to see how such a foundation could have served any 
purpose in the later building, and it is natural to suppose that it was made for an earlier 
structure. No other foundation trenches were found that could belong to the same 
period, but it is possible, since the orientation was the same, that some of the founda- 
tions of the classical building coincided with those of an earlier temple. 

Considerable remains of later structures were found in the same area, particu- 
larly at the southeast end of the long trench, where there is a mortar bedding for a 
Roman floor; and many of the marble blocks from the temple area show the char- 
acteristic technique of Roman work. Most prominent among these are several small 
lion heads from a marble sima of late date and degenerate character (Pl. 58d). One 
might be tempted to associate these with the building, wéyeOos ov peilov, which Pau- 
sanias mentions as being the temple of Poseidon. It is not easy, however, to recon- 
cile this statement with the discovery of the large temple on the same site, the material 
of which was available in the time of Justinian for the construction of the Fortress 
and the Isthmian wall. If a small Roman temple occupied the same site, the problem 
arises where the column drums and other blocks of the classical building were kept 
before being built into the wall. Furthermore, Pausanias’ statement about the size of 
the temple seems surprising in view of the large number of statues that he saw in the 
pronaos and within the cella itself. The term, “not very large in size,” may be 
sufficiently elastic to cover a considerable range, but if his words have any signifi- 
cance at all, they cannot be applied to the temple whose foundations have been laid 
bare in our excavations. A temple of that size could hardly have been termed small, 
even by a writer accustomed to the somewhat inexact use of language which Pausanias 
has been accused of employing. 

The discovery of the Poseidon temple has done much to clarify the topography 


from Kos and Rhodes in Hesperia XIX, 1950, especially fig. 2, 1 and 2; and Profiles of Greek 
Mouldings, pl. XLII, 1 and 2. 
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of the whole region. Pausanias, approaching the sanctuary from the east, probably 
passed through the ornamental arch-way which later became the entrance into the 
Justinian Fortress. He first mentions the Theater and the Stadium, and on his route 
from there to the sanctuary he passed along an avenue with the statues of victorious 
athletes on one side and tall, straight pine trees on the other. Unless he used a round- 
about route he must have entered the temenos somewhere near its southeast corner. 
After describing the temple of Poseidon and its statuary he passed to the temple of 
Palaimon, which was inside the temenos on the left side of the entrance. It is possible 
that the southeast corner of the enclosure was somewhat irregular in shape, and the 
temple of Palaimon, which was circular, was doubtless very small. The position of 
the Doric temple in the very center of the quadrangle seems to preclude the existence 
of any other large structure within the same enclosure. 


SCORE TGRE 


In one of the trenches dug near the west end of the temple was discovered, just 
below the surface, the upper part of a seated female figure of marble, about three 
times life-size (Pl. 59c). The torso had been made in two pieces, the upper part of 
which was discovered; the arms and head, made separately and fastened by dowels, 
are missing. The statue is a good copy of a Greek original from the second half of 
the fifth century B.c.“ No attributes are preserved, but the type and size of the statue 
indicate that the figure represented a goddess—or, possibly, a deified empress in the 
guise of a goddess. 

She wears three garments, differentiated by folds and texture. The under gar- 
ment is an Ionic chiton, fastened over the right arm by small circular clasps, at least 
one of which is hidden by the peplos on the shoulder and five are visible. Long loose 
folds of thin fabric, very delicately rendered, hang vertically below the elbow. The 
only other place where the chiton is shown is below the left elbow, where the thin folds 
of the finer cloth are contrasted with the heavier fabric of the himation. Over the 
chiton she wears a Doric peplos (PI. 59 a), fastened on the right shoulder with a large 
circular clasp; the corresponding clasp on the left shoulder is hidden by the outer 
garment. Beneath the short overfold in front the peplos hangs more or less vertically 
down to the lap, the horizontal surface of which is only roughly blocked out. It is 
obvious that the knees of the figure were high enough above the line of vision of the 
spectators so that the lap was invisible from below. The himation hangs over the left 
shoulder and falls in heavy folds in front. On the back its long sweeping folds are 
straight and shallow and less carefully rendered than in front (Pl. 59b). The gar- 


13TIny. No. IS 1. Dimensions: Pres. H. 0.97 m.; greatest W. 1.33 m.; diam. of right arm at 
elbow, 0.182 m. (from side to side), and 0.197 m. (from top to bottom) ; cutting for head, 0.27 
(left to right), and 0.22 m. (front to back). 
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ment extends diagonally from the left shoulder to below the right arm, where it 
reappears beneath the sleeve of the chiton; on the missing lower part in front it would 
have been thrown over the lap and terminated on the left side of the figure. The 
himation does not differ greatly in texture from the peplos, but the artist has managed 
the folds so skilfully that nowhere is there any confusion between the two garments. 

The rendering of the drapery on the right shoulder is careless and rough, as if 
it were not meant to be visible. Beneath the folds of drapery extending vertically 
from the right arm there is a rough cutting (Pl. 59 b) on the side of the statue, which 
seems to have been made to fit the arm of a throne, but there is no corresponding 
cutting for the arm on the left side. Presumably the statue was one of a pair, with a 
companion figure on her left (the spectator’s right) side. The figure did not face 
straight toward the front but was turned somewhat toward the spectator’s right. 
The left forearm, which seems to have been held out almost horizontally, may have 
been supported by a rod held in the left hand, and when this was removed at the time 
of demolition the forearm probably fell down of its own weight, causing the front 
half of the socket and the adjoining folds of the himation to break away. This and 
some scratches on the right arm made by the plow, are the only serious damages to 
the marble. 

At the horizontal joint on the under side, there is a well-marked anathyrosis 
(Pl. 59), but the vertical joint in front was less well fitted. There are no dowels or 
clamps, and the horizontality of the joint and the immense weight of the marble 
would have rendered metal fastening unnecessary. 

The type represented by the Isthmia figure occurs in a statue from Corinth, 
about half life-size, representing Kybele seated on a rock with a lion beneath her feet. 
Franklin P. Johnson who published the Corinth statue refers to other figures with 
similar drapery, but makes this remark regarding the type: “ No exact replicas are 
known to me and probably no original was closely copied.” “* The discovery of the 
Isthmia statue raises the question again regarding the origin of the type, and this 
question is closely related to the problem of identification. The fact that the type 
was reproduced as a figure of Kybele offers no solution. Among the goddesses men- 
tioned by Pausanias as being worshipped in the Isthmian sanctuary are Amphitrite, 
Leukothea, Galene, and Thalassa; and the inscription recording the donations of 
Licinius mentions temples of Eueteria and of Artemis and one of the Eleusinian 
deities, Demeter and Kore. The statue of Amphitrite, which Pausanias saw within 
the temple of Poseidon, was one of a group representing Poseidon and his wife 
standing in a chariot surrounded by Tritons, a dedication of gold and ivory presented 
by Herodes Atticus. In the pronaos Pausanias saw another statue of Amphitrite 
together with one of the Sea and two of Poseidon. He does not mention either the 
material or the size in this case, but it is not unlikely that the new statue is the figure 


14 Corinth, IX, Sculpture, no. 55. 
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of Amphitrite seen by the traveler. The fact that it was discovered in the rear of the 
temple might be explained on the ground that it had been transferred from the 
pronaos to the opisthodomos after Pausanias’ visit. If this is the correct identification, 
the figure of Amphitrite and one of the two statues of Poseidon were probably repre- 
sented together as the divine rulers of the Sea. The original can hardly have been 
very famous, since so few copies have survived. Clement of Alexandria,” quoting 
Philochoros, refers to a bronze pair of Poseidon and Amphitrite on the island of 
Tenos, made by the Athenian sculptor Telesias, who is otherwise unknown. The 
statues were of colossal size, nine cubits high (4.158 m.), which would have been 
the approximate height of the Isthmia figure, and it is not impossible that the marble 
statue was copied from the bronze group at Tenos. 

Some smaller pieces of sculpture came from the temple area, among them several 
fragments of a marble relief. The largest of the pieces ** preserves the upper part of 
a female figure to left, her bare arms extended toward the front and her body bent 
(Pl. 58 f), as if she were fleeing or about to leap forward. On her back is the hand 
of a second figure, perhaps represented as pushing her or—less likely—holding her 
back. The use of the drill is much in evidence in the folds of the drapery, and the 
right upper arm has been cut loose from the background by means of a deep groove 
produced with the drill. At the corner of the mouth a small circular drill hole has a 
somewhat disfiguring effect on the face. The sculptor may have intended to produce 
an expression of excitement or distress, but the face hardly seems agitated enough for 
a figure in headlong flight. It is possible, however, that the fleeing figure represented 
Ino-Leukothea on the point of leaping into the sea and holding the child, Melikertes- 
Palaimon, at arms length in front of her to guard him from her mad husband 
Athamas, whose hand rests on her back. 

Four fragments were found of another slab, all showing signs of having been 
in fire (Pl. 58 e). In the top is a cutting for a dowel with which the slab was fastened 
to a wall or base, and on the back are marks of the saw. Two contiguous fragments 
from the left half of the slab preserve parts of two human figures, a standing male 
figure bending forward and raising a dying figure, probably female. From the right 
corner of the slab is preserved part of a man holding a club in his hand, possibly 
Theseus engaged in one of his exploits. The proportions of the figures on the second 
slab are somewhat larger than those on the first fragment, but the difference is 
slight and it is likely that all the pieces belong to the same frieze. 

Among the marbles from the temple was found a standing female figure of an 
early archaic type (PI. 59d), preserved from the waist to just above the feet. Her 
arms extend vertically along the sides, and in each hand she holds a curved object 


15 Protrepticus, p. 41. 
16 Pres, H. 0.24m.; W. 0.15 m.; greatest Th. ca. 0.09 m. 
17 Iny. No. IS 3. The material is gray marble. Pres. H. 0.27 m.; Th. front to back 0.107 m. 
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which seems to be the tail of an animal. They reach down so far toward the feet of 
the figure that they can hardly be the tails of two lions, for which there does not seem 
to be room at the base. They may be snakes, whose heads would reach to the edge 
of the garment. The statuette may be a marble copy of a primitive wooden statue 
of the roanon type, but unless other fragments come to light in subsequent excavations 
it will not be possible to identify the figure. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The epigraphical inventory of the season’s finds comprises fifty pieces, most of 
them small fragments which cannot be restored, unless other pieces of the same docu- 
ments turn up later. One small piece of black stone * preserves four letters— TPIT 
—, which may possibly be part of the name Amphitrite. Another piece of white marble 
is from the bottom of a statue base (PI. 59 e) set up by the Hellenodikai in honor of 
a certain Ptolemaios, who was agonothetes, presumably at the Isthmian Games.” 


— — — — IIr]|odeuatov 
— — — — aywvobérnv 
— — — — ot ‘EdAnvodixat 
WV (ndiopare) B(ovdjs) 


In the lower right corner are three small letters and a punctuation in the form 
of a leaf. 

The most important epigraphical discovery from this season is the Themison 
base 2° mentioned earlier in this report. The stone had been built into the Isthmian 
wall, southeast of the Stadium, and had been removed by the owner of the field and 
left close to the spot where it was found. It is made of a mottled grayish brown lime- 
stone. The whole base is preserved, with the exception of a few chips at the bottom, 
but the inscribed face has suffered badly from later handling (Pl. 59f). In the top 
is a dowel hole with pour channel. 


‘H Bovdy Kat 6 dios 
Mewrynoiwy I. AtAcov 
Oepiowva Oeoddrov (ov) 
vexnoavTa “lo Op.a 
5 Népea xowov “Acias € 
‘\ ‘\ ma > “A 
Kal TOUS AOLTTOUS Aaya- 


18 Inv. No. I-33. 

19 Inv. No. I3-21. H. 0.46m.; W. 0.66 m.; Th. 0.56 m.; H. of lett. 0.07 m.; found in pronaos 
of the Poseidon temple. 

20 Iny. No. I3-1. H. 0.89m.; W. 0.41 m.; Th. 0.34m.; H. of lett. 0.02-0.027 m. 
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vas I1O pdvov Kat 

A > 7 
mpa@tov Evpeumionv 
Lopokréa Kal Texudbeov 
€avT@(t) pedoToujoavra 


V (ndiocpare) B (ovhijs ) 


The inscription seems to date from the first half of the second century after 
Christ. 

If the two letters II® (89) in line 7 are correctly read, the number of victories, 94 
in all, won by Themison must be something of a record. His career as a poet and 
musician need not have been limited by age to the same extent as if he had been an 
athlete, and since he was the “ first and the only one ” to engage in the particular type 
of art in which he excelled, the number of his victories was presumably the same as 
that of his performances. The verb pedoroety would seem to imply that he set the 
dramas of Sophokles, Euripides and Timotheos to music, but the exact force of 
éav7g@ in that connection is obscure. His accomplishment may have consisted in 
borrowing themes from the works of the three playwrights for the composition of lyric 
poetry which he would also have set to music. The passage would then mean that 
| Themison was the first and only one to use “ for his own purpose ” (the dramas of) 
Euripides, Sophokles and Timotheos in the production of musical and lyrical com- 
positions. The order in which the names of the three fifth-century play-wrights appear 
is significant in view of the patronage offered by Euripides to Timotheos after the 
first unfavorable impression made by the Milesian upon Athenian audiences. Themi- 
son, like his famous fellow-citizen of five centuries earlier, seems to have been an 
innovator, and it is not unlikely that he considered himself the artistic heir of 
Timotheos. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


Some small pieces of pottery were discovered in the temple area, dating from the 
Geometric period to Roman times, but few of the fragments were found in any signifi- 
cant relationship to the temple. From the small trench close to the north temenos wall, 
among debris that seem to date chiefly from the end of the fourth century B.c., came 
a handle of an amphora stamped with the name AAKANOPO® (PI. 60 a).”* One piece 
of a red-figured fish plate (Pl. 60 b)* was found in the trench close to the west wall 
of the Justinian Fortress in a Roman context. 

Among the miscellaneous finds from the temple area are two iron spear points 


21 Inv. No. LP-5. Virginia Grace has kindly informed me that this stamp has previously been 
found only at Troy, where several examples, some stamped with the same die, have turned up. 
22 Inv. No. IP-21. 
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(Pl. 60 c),” presumably dedications in the temple, and one small chisel (Pl. 60 c, lower 
left)** badly corroded. One bronze arrow point * (PI. 60c, center, bottom row) in 
very good condition was acquired from a member of the local community. Many 
fragments of bronze bowls (PI. 60 e), some with a border of raised dots below the 
rim, were found in the trench by the north temenos wall and similar pieces came from 
the temple area. A few pieces of bronze (Pl. 60e, lower right), too heavy to be 
parts of bowls, seem ta be from statues. 

In a plowed field south of the Justinian Fortress a piece of limestone (PI. 60 f) 
was picked up by the foreman of the excavation, which proved to be part of a halter * 
(jumping weight). It is curved at the top, and the curve of the preserved end is 
probably somewhat more abrupt than was that of the missing end. The bottom is 
slightly convex and the middle part was raised ca. 0.002 m. above the two ends. To 


Fic. 1. Gold Earring. Two and one-half times actual size. 


give the athlete a good grip on the weight there is a large cutting on one side, extend- 
ing through more than half the thickness and met by a smaller cutting from the other 
side. The object is of special interest since it was part of the athletic gear of the 
Isthmian Games. The type is well known from two completely preserved examples 
found at Corinth and now in the National Museum in Athens.” 

A discovery of peculiar interest was made during the preliminary survey, prior 
to the commencement of the excavations. On top of the “ Rache,” among weeds 
erowing in the earth from a trench dug by German soldiers during the last war, was 
found a gold earring (Fig. 1 and Pl. 60d) of exquisite design and very delicate 


28 Inv. No. IM-71, L. 0.34m. (Pl. 60c, top) ; No. IM-45, L. 0.07 m. (Pl. 60c, lower right). 
24 Inv. No. IM-48, L. 0.12 m. 
25 Inv. No. IM-32, L. 0.036 m. 
26 Inv. Nos. IM-5, 6, 9, 18, 20, 22, 27. 
27 Inv. No. IM-52. Preserved L. 0.085 m.; H. 0.095 m.; W. 0.077 m.; total L. probably ca. 
0.22 m. 
P 28 They are illustrated in E. Norman Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 300 
g. 62. : 
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workmanship.” It consists of a lion’s head and twisted strands of gold wire forming a 
loop. It is a common type of fourth century B.c. jewelry and one of the best examples 
of its kind. This chance discovery in an area which was not expected to yield antiqui- 
ties of any kind led to a cursory examination of the ridge. Some pottery and roof 
tiles of classical Greek times were found on the surface, but much of the terrain has 
been disturbed by extensive quarrying both in ancient and modern times. When the 
excavations are resumed a more thorough testing of the fill on the whole hill will 
be made. 

The first exploratory campaign at the Isthmian sanctuary has fully justified the 
expectations of the excavators. In a brief season’s work with a very small force of 
workmen the most crucial problem of the topography was solved, the location and 
extent of the principal sanctuary were determined, and some objects of high intrinsic 
value were brought to light. The immediate objective of the next campaign will be 
to excavate the whole temple area, to continue the investigation of the “ Brandschutt ” 
along the north temenos wall, to determine the location of the temple of Palaimon and 
perhaps to test the accumulation of fill in the Theater. Over most of the area involved 
the soil appears to be comparatively shallow, and in many places the outline of classical 
buildings are visible above ground. It should be possible in three or four campaigns 
to uncover the most important of the buildings and to explore the whole area between 
the Poseidon temple and the Isthmian wall in order to fix the principal points in the 
topography and to add new information to the history of the Isthmian Games. 


Oscar BRONEER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


29 Inv. No. IM-65, greatest dim. ca. 0.017 m.; Weight 2 grams. 


OLYNTHIAKA 


(PLATES 63-64) 


Hie 
THE ALTAR IN THE “HOUSE OF MANY COLORS” (F -ii 9) 


LTARS, or evidence for their position, have been found in the court of at least 
A ten Olynthian houses.’ The altar was regularly placed more or less in the middle 
of the court, sometimes accurately centered, as in the Villa of Good Fortune.” The 
altar of F -ii 9, however, was set next to a wall between two doors into the kitchen 
complex ghk, probably because the court was small and a central altar would have 
been an inconvenience. The site of the altar is marked by the omission of the cobble- 
stone paving in an area approximately 1.20 m. square, according to the text, but about 
1.20 m. north to south by about 1.00 m. east to west by the plan.’ Of the “ euthyn- 
teria,” as we may term it, on which the altar rested there was found only a fragment 
of one block with clamp holes along one side. 

Of the upper part of the altar only the fragments of a gable “ barrier” seem 
to have been found. The height of the “altar top ” is given as 0.105 m.; the photo of 
the remains shows that this must refer to the height of the palmette acroteria at the 
ends of the pediment. What is preserved of this barrier is almost identical in design, 
angle of pedimental slope, and height of the end acroteria with the complete specimen 
found in A 10.4 Obviously, therefore, the restoration in Olynthus, XII (pl. 173.1 and 
p. 189) with a restored length of only 0.39 m. would produce, especially with a central 
acroterion like that of A 10 restored, a squat and crowded effect which is not possible 
(Pl. 63). The length of the gable barrier of the F -11 9 altar should doubtless 
approximate that of the A 10 one, or about 0.62 m. 

The fragmentary “ euthynteria’’ block mentioned above was not found im situ, 
and in plan and photos has been fitted into the southeast corner of the gap in the 
cobblestones. It is much more probable that it should be placed in the northeast (or 
southwest) corner with its length running north to south (Pl. 63 b). In this position 
its width would be just about half the width of the gap in the cobblestones from east 


1 Houses A 3, A 10, Av 6, A vi 3, A vi 5, A viii 5, A viii 6 (?), F -ii 9, F -iii 9, the House 
of the Comedian, and the Villa of Good Fortune. Yavis, Greek Altars, St. Louis, 1949, p. 176, 
says there are only 6 or 8. 

2 Olynthus, VIII, pl. 85.2. 

® Olynthus, XII, pp. 189f., pls. 158, 162.4, 163.1, 164.2, 173.1. The statement in the text 
is obviously an error, since the gap is not square. 


* Olynthus, VIII, pl. 81.2. 
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to west, and the clamp-cutting near its broken end would be about centered from north 
to south with one clamp-cutting symmetrically on either side.’ The depressed margin 
along the north side, as thus placed, measures perhaps 8 or 9 cms. wide, and the east 
margin perhaps 12 to 14 cms.;° if restored symmetrically, as in our plan, the north- 
south dimension of the raised area, on which the base course of the altar evidently 
rested, would be slightly over one meter, while the east-west dimension would be about 
0.75 m. The dimensions of the base course of the altar in A 10, whose gable end, as 
we have seen, is so remarkably similar to that found in F -ii 9, are 1.02 by 0.74 m. 
The coincidence is so remarkably close that I have used a replica of the A 10 altar 
in the restored drawing (Pl. 63a). We may be confident that the long axis of the 
altar ran north to south, following the regular practice in Olynthian courtyard altars, 
in spite of the statement, without supporting evidence, in Olynthus, XII (p. 190, 
note 16) that the axis of this altar was ‘“ not north-south but west-east.”’ * 

The most interesting feature of the F -ii 9 altar, however, is the pair of rect- 
angular bases set in the cobblestone pavement at the northeast and southeast corners 
of the gap (Pl. 63b). They are mentioned in the text but left unexplained.* Their 
position is certainly suggestive of a canopy supported at the outer corners by small 
posts and no doubt supported along the inner side against the adobe wall. 

I find no mention in Yavis of covered altars.” However canopies do appear over 
altars in several black-figure vases (Pl. 63d), one in the Bibliotheque Nationale,” 
and three in the British Museum; “ in none of these are there any columns or posts, 
the canopies being merely horizontal roofs of small size projecting from a wall (Pl. 
63 d, top right). But another similar piece of “ entablature ” (as the description terms 
it) is supported on one side by an Ionic column (PI. 63 d, top left) .” 

A fourth-century Campanian vase (Pl. 63d, bottom) depicts Cassandra seated 
on an altar, similar to those commonly seen in household scenes on other vases of 
the period, with a pillar on either side supporting a gable with acroteria and decorative 
animal figures.™ 


* No dimensions are given in Olynthus, XII; from the plan (pl. 158), with which the photos 
seem to agree, it should be ca. 0.50 m. wide and ca. 0.80 m. long, as preserved. 

6 As estimated from the plan (pl. 158) ; the text gives no dimensions. 

7 Yavis repeats this error in his description (p. 180, #10), and his fig. 85 is not the gable 
of this altar but that of A 10 (his p. 179, #9, which is further wrongly attributed to A vi 5). 

8 The dimensions of the bases are not given; by the plan they should be about 0.20 by 0.15 m. 
They are said to have “ tenon cuttings on their west faces,” but there is no diagram to make clear 
what is meant. 

® His section 34 deals with altars in small roofed shrines, but this is quite different from a 
roof built specifically to cover an altar. 

10 C V.A., Bib. Nat. 2, pl. 64, 2. 

wey A, Breiius, 0,.p..94,.3, 10, pl. 95, 12. 


12 Tbid., pl. 98, 7. 
18 C.V.A., Mus. Campano 1, pl. 22,3; Arch. Anz., LIV, 1939, p. 470, fig. 13. Some of the 


details are difficult to see, due to surface deterioration of the white color. 
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The only altar, of which there are material remains, with evidence of a canopy 
known to me is one at Corinth (not mentioned by Yavis) of the III-II century B.c., 
a couple of meters east of foundations belonging to a small temple north of the Peirene 
Fountain. The altar is semicircular (nearly 4 m. in diameter), and forming a square 
enclosing it are four bases for Doric columns surely intended to support a roof. No 
attempt is made to restore the appearance of the whole, and no analogous altars are 
referred to in the publication. 

The Olynthus altar provides us then with perhaps the earliest known remains of 
a Greek canopied altar. Our Plate 63a suggests its general appearance, restoring 
a simple form of sloping, tiled roof. 


Zi 
AN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENT ON THE NORTH HILL 


In Olynthus, VIIL (pp. 128 f.) A xi 10 was treated as a more or less ordinary 
house. I would now like to suggest that it was in part, at least, used as some kind of 
industrial establishment (Pl. 63 f). 

There are various features in which it differs from the ordinary house. More 
attention was given to the construction of the doorway of A xi 10 than to that of 
any Olynthian private house. Its combination of single and double doorways is found 
occasionally elsewhere,” but never do we have a solid threshold of well-dressed and 
well-fitted masonry extending across the full width of the doorways; and the depth 
of the wheel-ruts bears eloquent testimony to the amount of traffic passing in and out. 

This doorway, moreover, does not lead directly into the court but into a broad, 
probably unroofed * area, i, through whose length a cart could have passed—or even 
beyond, into f. The large room, j, about 7.30 by 4.90 m., adjacent to this passage on 
the east, contained a ‘“‘ Catonian ” press in the southwest corner, the only one so far 


14 Corinth, I, ii, pp. 9-13. 

1 Pl. 63 e and f are reproduced from Robinson, D. M. and Graham, J. W., Olynthus, VIII, 
The Hellenic House, Baltimore, 1938, pl. 102 with the kind permission of The Johns Hopkins 
Press and the authors. After writing this note I was pleased to find that W. A. McDonald has 
also made a similar suggestion, though without working it out,—‘‘it is likely that some kind of 
commerce was involved” (in A xi 10), Studies in Honor of D. M. Robinson, I, St. Louis, 1951, 
p. 371, note 23. 

2In House A 9, which may have been used for commercial as well as residential purposes, as 
suggested in Olynthus, VIII, p. 79; in A v 6; and in A viii 4, described in Olynthus, XII, pp. 21 i 
where the threshold is said to be of dressed stone and to show wheel-ruts, though the plan shows 
only one large, perhaps roughly-shaped block of stone in situ in the large doorway and no wheel- 
ruts are indicated. For the doorway of A xi 10 see Olynthus, VIII, pp. 256f., pl. 69. 

8 Note the area of cobbling near the double-doors and the drain through the threshold; the 
wall between h and i would then be a screen wall two or three meters high. : 
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recognized at Olynthus—or indeed, to my knowledge, in Greece: * also two large 
terracotta pithoi,’ and a large bronze brazier.° 

Rooms cd form the common Olynthian “ oecus-unit,” * it would appear, and the 
cobble-paved kitchen (d) here occupies the whole space instead of having a bath in 
one end as so often in such units in private houses. Off the large room, c,® opens a 
room g, 3.70 by 3.20 m. or nearly 12 sq. m.,? which may have been pressed into service 
as a bathroom but is far bigger than the normal Olynthian bathroom which is rarely 
as great as 4 sq. m.; and the gap in the northeast corner of the cement floor, ca. 1.70 
by 1.20m., though no doubt designed for some kind of terracotta basin, is much 
larger than the normal Olynthian bathtub, which measures ca. 1.00-1.25 m. long 
by 0.70-0.75 m. wide.” The drain is also much more capacious than usual for a bath- 
room. Perhaps the room served as a laundry,” or in some connection with the 
operations carried on in room 7. 

The eastern half of the house seems to have been used largely, then, for certain 
industrial processes probably connected with agriculture. Possibly the owner had a 
large farm in the neighborhood of the city. The western half is laid out on the usual 
house plan: north rooms (ab), pastas (e), and court (4). The large size of the court 
and the finding of part of the rim of a very large pithos in it, and of two more 
pithoi im situ just inside the pastas, in combination with the fact that the two halves 
are intimately connected by doors between e and f and between h and 1, suggest that 
one person owned the whole of A xi 10 and lived in the western portion and in the 
(probable) second-storey rooms, and permitted his business activities to overflow 
into the western half of the building. 


3. 
THE ANDRONITIS-GYNAECONITIS AND HOUSE WINDOWS 


It is not my intention to discuss here the general question of the andronitis and 
gynaeconitis in the Greek house.* The evidence is still insufficient to permit one to 
draw a convincing picture of the general practice—if indeed there was any general 
practice! 


4 For a description of the Olynthian press and literature see Olynthus, VIII, pp. 339-341. 

eLbid...Me 7/1. CID, Pleoesl. 

7 For a discussion of the kitchen complex or “ oecus-unit” see ibid., pp. 185-199; Mylonas in 
Olynthus, XII, pp. 369-398 ; and my forthcoming article. 

8 In c were found 56 loomweights, which is not an unusual number even in private houses. 

® Olynthus, VIII, pp. 129, 202. 

10 The gap in the bathroom floor of B vi 2, for example, is ca. 1.30 by 0.75 m. 

ce uggested ibid., p. 202. 

- ee ee need to alter the brief presentation of the question in Olynthus, VIII, pp. 167-169. 
An asterisk beside a house number in this paper indicates that a plan of the house will be found in 


Pl. 64a. 
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Regarding the andronitis and eynaeconitis in the Olynthian house I still hold the 
view that “no trace of segregated apartments, nor even of single rooms definitely set 
apart for the use of women, is to be found at Olynthus,” * and that “ the andron was 
only peculiarly, and not exclusively, the men’s room.” * 

In an article written after the 1938 excavations, of which he was the field director, 
Professor George E. Mylonas emphasizes—over-emphasizes, in my opinion—the sepa- 
ration of the andron, which with its “ prostas ” or anteroom he considers to form the 
“ andronitis,” from the rest of the house. He says that the andron “was placed 
usually in the front part of the house and [in F -ii 9 *] almost next to the front door. 
The guests of the master could thus come and depart without going through the entire 
house, and the women could be out of sight if they stayed in the ‘ pastas’ and inner 
rooms beyond it while the entertainment lasted. The ‘ andron’ is separated by a solid 
wall from this private part of the house.” * Robinson has now adopted Mylonas’ view 
and speaks of “ the secluded andronitis, which was separated from the gynaeconitis 
by a solid wall and not by a doorway.” : 

I cannot help but feel that Mylonas has been carried away by what one would 
expect to be the practice, under the spell of the example in the finest house excavated 
in 1938, F -ii 9,* the “ House of Many Colors,” which appears to illustrate this theory 
so beautifully. In his restored plan* the andron d (his plan is lettered differently) 
opens into the anteroom f, and this by a door in the opposite wall into the entrance /. 
If correct, the andron is indeed well isolated in this particular house. But the entrance 
from f into j is not certain, since the wall here is not well preserved." The normal 
position for the door into f would certainly be at right angles to the doorway into d,° 
in other words, into the east end of the pastas, exactly as in A 1 and in the Villa of 
Good Fortune,* ° and the text does not make it clear that there is definite proof that 
the door was not so located in this case. 

If this example is uncertain, B vi 5 * does provide one clear instance of an andron 
opening directly on the entrance-passage, but in view of the rather odd layout and 
inferior quality of the rest of the house it can hardly be accounted a very significant 
exception.”” In any event its evidence is far outweighed by the contrary evidence, as 
will be shown. 

Mylonas really invokes a double-barrelled explanation for the selection of a 


2 Tbid., p. 169. 

= Did. Dalsee 

4 Class. Jour., XXXV, 1940, p. 402. 

® Olynthus, XII, p. 188. 

® Class. Jour., XXXV, 1940, p. 393, fig. 1. 

7 Much more is preserved than is shown in the plan, Olynthus, XII, pl. 158, as can be seen 
from the photo pl. 164.1. . 

8 Olynthus, VIII, p. 177. 

® Tbid., pl. 89 (A 1), pl. 84 (Villa of Good Fortune). 

10 Olynthus, XII, pl. 106. . 
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position for the andron: that it be near the front door, and that it be remote from 
the pastas and “inner rooms beyond,” though he implies that the two statements 
amount to the same thing. Though often so, this is not always the case. For example 
in the “3,” “5,” and “7” houses, that is, those in the center of the north side of a 
typical Olynthian ten-house block (PI. 64a), the entrance must break through the 
north rooms and pastas in order to reach the court in the southern half of the house. 
We might therefore excuse the three actual examples of this situation which do show 
a close conjunction of andron and pastas, namely A iv 7, A vi 3,* and A vi 5,* on 
the grounds of unavoidable necessity. But even if we grant this concession, there still 
remains a considerable residue of androns embarassing to Mylonas’ theory, androns 
which do open on the pastas although they could easily have avoided this and still have 
been near the house entrance, namely A 1,* A vi 1,* A xi9, Bv 1, A viii 1,* A viii 
2,* the Villa of Good Fortune,* and probably also A iv 7. 

But if we reject, as I think we must, this part of Mylonas’ theory, that the 
andron should be remote from the pastas," is his dictum true that it is “ placed usually 
in the front part of the house and almost next the front door”? My own view, as 
expressed in Olynthus, VIII (pp. 177-9), is not so different in effect but very different 
in the purpose ascribed to it: namely, that the andron was placed next a street in 
order that it could be lighted by a window or windows. Since by both “Jaws” the 
andron should be located next a street, in most cases we cannot tell which “ law ”’ is 
being obeyed. For example, a favorite position in the “1” and “9” houses, at the 
northwest and northeast corners of a block (Pl. 64a) is at the northwest and north- 
east corners of the house, respectively,” which places it immediately adjacent to the 
door in the middle of the west and east sides respectively,* but which also, be it noted, 
enables it to have windows on two sides. 

It is the exceptional cases which must therefore be depended upon to decide the 
issue. Even one “1” house definitely favors my principle: A vi 1 * has its andron 
on the north side next a street, but at the northeast corner, in other words, as remote 
as possible from the entrance.* The location of the andron in the Villa of Good 
Fortune * is particularly significant since the house-entrance is in the normal position 
opening from the court to the street on the south, and since the planner had a free 
choice of location for the andron as there were no directly adjacent buildings on 
any side to prevent the insertion of windows. Thus if he had placed it in the southwest 
corner (where he actually placed a storeroom, 7), it could have had windows on two 
sides and have been directly adjacent to the main entrance. Yet he actually put it 
remote from the entrance in the very penetralia of the house, in its northwest corner 


11 About 24 out of the 32 known androns are in the northern half. 

1 Alvi i Ai eB v 1, B xi 1, A*xi 9, and P-1 9. 

18 Olynthus, VIII, p. 153. , 

14 The owner could afford to sacrifice light on one side for the andron was exceptionally small 


and narrow, tbid., pl. 97. 
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(where it could still, of course, have windows on two sides), and opening off the 
pastas! *° 

Even more instructive are the androns in the “2” and “10” houses at the 
southwest and southeast corners of a block (PI. 64a). These houses regularly have 
their entrance in the middle of the south side; we should therefore, by Mylonas’ 
principle, expect the andron to be situated on the south side of the house. Yet in the 
only two satisfactory examples, A viii 2 ** and B xii 2,7 the andron is placed in the 
northwest corner with a street on only one side, even though a southwest corner 
position would have put the andron next the main entrance and have allowed it to 
have windows on two sides! It seems necessary to conclude, therefore, that the 
designer deliberately sacrificed the opportunity to have windows on two sides in order 
to put the andron remote from the front door in the main and more private part of 
the house which opened on the pastas. 

It is also noticeable that even where the andron is near the house entrance, that 
is in the “4,” “6,” and “8” houses (Pl. 64a), where in order to be next the street 
it must be located in the southern half of the house, its anteroom is placed on the 
far side from the street thus compelling the male guest entering the andron to go 
almost to the pastas. Examples are A vi 4,* A vi 6,* and A vii 4.* The anteroom is 
not placed next the street because (according to my theory) the andron wanted a 
window on the street..* And in other instances, where the andron entrance could 
have opened directly into the entrance-passage of the house simply by putting the 
door in another wall, the architect did not elect to do so: A 1,* A 6, A vi 3,* A vi5 * 
a and d, and A viii 1.* The only exceptions are B vi 5 * and the problematical F 
-ii 9 * with which we started. 


15 Note also that the other main rooms, the mosaic-floored suite ef, are placed in the northeast 
corner of the house. 

16 The anteroom to the andron, a, of A viii 2 is not, as the text (Olynthus, XII, p. 15) implies, 
room e, but room 0b; like A vii 4 and several others this raised border evidently did not stop at 
the entrance (Olynthus, VIII, p. 174). There was certainly no door from the andron into e nor 
was @, as suggested in Olynthus, XII (p. 14) a porter’s room (cf. Olynthus, VIII, p. 210 on the 
existence of such rooms in small private houses) for / is not an entranceway. Robinson claims 
(p. 14) that the entrance to A viii 2 was from the west, from Ave. A, into h because the A viii 1 
entrance was so placed; in doing so he does not distinguish between the normal position for “ 1” 
(and “9”) house-entrances and for “2” (and “10”’), although this is explained in Olynthus 
VIII, p. 153; he makes the same error with regard to F -ii1 10. The base at the northeast corner 
of h is probably for a pillar supporting the stair-landing (see my article on the Second Storey). 

17 Only the andron complex of B x11 2 has been excavated. F -iii 10 does have its andron on 
the south side but entirely outside the normal limits of the house and, in any event, not near the 
entrance (Olynthus, XII, pl. 190). If the andron in the House of the Comedian can be cited as 
an example of an andron near the door, yet it is a small and possibly “ secondary” andron (see 
restored plan of the house, Olynthus, VIII, p. 64, fig. 3). 

18 B v 1 does, exceptionally, place its anteroom next the street, for no good reason that I can 


see; but the andron still has one side adjacent to a street, and in any event is in th th 
of the house (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 103). " a tea 
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I therefore continue to hold the view set forth in Olynthus, VIII, and in my 
unpublished dissertation,” that the andron was placed next to the street in order to 
receive light from windows, not for the purpose of male privacy. Logical as Mylonas’ 
theory may seem, it does not coincide with the facts. And I must also reject the 
idea that the andron was secluded from the pastas and “ private part of the house,” 
which directly contradicted my first principle, “ the natural one that the andron, being 
the most important room, should be in the northern half of the house, where the 
principal living quarters were regularly located.” *° When this meant that the andron 
could have no window on a street the principle was sacrificed; but it was not aban- 
doned, as we have seen (A viii 2,* B xii 2), when it only meant giving up the oppor- 
tunity of having windows on two sides. 


4. 
THE SEMI-ENCLOSED PORTICO AND WESTWARD ORIENTATION 


The lack, or scarcity, of window-glass until late ancient times made the ancient 
house an “ introvert.” Windows were probably not infrequent at Olynthus even on 
the ground floor,’ but even in good weather with opened shutters they can have 
admitted only a limited amount of light as they were, no doubt, of comparatively 
small size. Most of the light was obtained from an inner court which, being placed 
in the southern half of the house, allowed the slanting sunlight of winter to strike 
deep into the rooms or porticoes crowding around it, particularly on the north side 
where they were likewise best protected from the north wind by the house walls.’ 

The happy compromise between maximum light and minimum cold is not easy 
to attain and was a particularly acute problem in a northern Greek city such as Olyn- 
thus where the winter temperatures today often fall below freezing, and where the 
Polygyros hills to the north are too distant to afford much protection.’ The size of 
the court varies widely from a maximum of about 20% * to a minimum of about 5% 
in the Villa of Good Fortune. Many factors besides the size of the court affect the 
amount of light available to the rooms, in particular (for the main north half of the 
house in houses of regular plan) the length and height of the pastas-opening on the 
court. Ordinarily rooms on the east and west of the court, as in A vii 4 (PI. 64a) 


1° Domestic Architecture in Classical Greece (Johns Hopkins University, 1933), pp. 75 f. 

20 Olynthus, VIII, p. 177. 

1 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 264-266, and see the preceding part (3.) of this article. 

2 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 144-146. 

’ There have been several light falls of snow during the excavations. 

4 This percentage represents the unroofed area of the court relative to the rest of the house 
which it lighted ; the percentage in A 9 is 19.8%, in A viii 2 perhaps 19.5%, and A vi 5 ca. 15.2%; 
Olynthus, VIII, p. 157. 
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and the Villa of the Bronzes, reduce the length of the possible opening of the pastas; 
but sometimes, even where rooms do not exist on one side, the length is deliberately 
curtailed by presenting a section of solid wall to the court, as in A vi 7 (Pl. 64a). 

Too great a reduction of the length of the pastas-opening on the court, however, 
was undesirable as it darkened the rooms in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the house.’ Some architects therefore resorted to reducing the height of the opening 
by building an adobe wall between the lower part of the pillars. The opening was 
thus retained where it was most effective in admitting light and the warmth of the 
sun in winter when its rays were at a low angle, while the wall below shut out the 
cold floor-level draughts.’ The clearest instance of this practice is in A iv 9 (Pl. 64 c) 
where, adjacent to the central pillar is an 0.83 m. wide opening with a well-worn 
threshold, while the remains of an adobe wall rose, at the time of the excavation, to 
a height of 0.70 m. above the floor and 0.13 m. above the top surface of one of the 
bases.* This construction of an adobe wall (of undetermined height) between pillars 
finds an almost exact parallel structurally in the “ oecus-units ” with the “ pillar- 
partition ” discussed elsewhere.” 

Another example noted in the 1938 publication, E. S. H. 5, has a continuous 
rubble foundation with no bases as preserved (the eastern half of the house has dis- 
appeared), except for a single pilaster base at the west end with an adjacent opening 
fitted with a door: I still feel that ‘‘ we must infer that the rubble foundation supported 
a solid adobe wall perhaps a meter and a half to two meters high, above which were 
short pillars reaching to the ceiling, with broad openings between.” *° We should 
probably also restore a similar wall between I and II in many “ oecus-units ” lacking 
pillar-bases in the partition-wall. 

The interpretation of E. S. H. 5 is confirmed by a well-preserved example dis- 
covered in 1938, the ‘‘ House of Many Colors” (F -ii 9), the finest house excavated 
in that year (Pl. 64a)."* It was not recognized as such by Robinson who neverthe- 
less wondered how the pastas and rooms to the north could have been lighted “ since 
the only apparent source of light is the single door from the court.” Yet the scheme 
is almost identical with that of E. S. H. 5: a pilaster base at the west end followed 
by an opening about a meter wide, then a continuous rubble foundation with part of 


5 Ibid., p. 164. 

® Note how in A 10 the andron, i, was moved (in planning) several feet south from the line 
of the pastas in order that the open front of the pastas might continue on through and thus 
allow more light to reach room b (ibid., pl. 88.2). 

7 Tbid., pp. 164 f. 

8 Tbid., p. 87. 

° Tbid., pp. 190-194; Olynthus, X11, Excursus IH (Mylonas) ; and my forthcoming article on 
the “ oecus-unit,” ‘ Olynthiaka, 6.” ; 

a Olynthus, VIII, pp. 164 ff. Note that the position of the westernmost base in A iv 9 proves 
that pillars did not always start at floor-level (Pl. 64). 

1 Olynthus, XII, pp. 189, 191. 
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an adobe wall still in sitw for a length of over a meter and a half and to perhaps a 
height of 0.30 m. to judge from the photos.” The plan in Olynthus, XII (pl. 158) 
misleadingly omits this stretch of adobe and shows rubble extending to its western 
extremity. The text further states that the plaster facing this adobe continues across 
the jamb (at what height is not specified), showing “ that there was no door in this 
opening ”’; whether the fact is correct or the inference cogent matters little for our 
reconstruction (Pl. 64 d), but pl. 164, 2 in the publication certainly seems to show a 
pillar base below the adobe wall at the east side of the opening. The lower part of the 
pillar standing on this base may have been completely encased within the adobe wall, 
as was probably done in some of the “ pillar-partitions ” of the “ oecus-unit.” 

There are perhaps a dozen other possible examples“ of the “ semi-enclosed ” 
(as we may name it) pastas, but it is rarely possible to be sure, in cases where there 
is a considerable difference in the level of the pastas and of the court, whether a 
line of rubble between the bases is intended as a foundation for an adobe wall or merely 
as a retaining wall.** 

The same type of windowed wall was also observed in a house, A xi 9, with a 
complete peristyle (Pl. 63). The court had a cement floor drained by a channel 
at one corner and surrounded on all four sides by a rubble foundation with no sign of 
pillar-bases, and no openings except for one in the center of the north side. The 
effect must have been remarkably like that in the famous Villa of the Mysteries at 
Boscoreale.** 

A viii 5, excavated in 1938, is a very interesting but hitherto unrecognized 
example of the combination of a semi-enclosed pastas and a complete peristyle, the 
other three porticoes being of the normal open variety (Pl. 64 b, A). Pillar-bases 
remain on the north and west and have probably only disappeared on the south, where 
the cobble paving has been badly destroyed “ and the west half of the south founda- 
tion of the house has gone. On the east side is a long room with pastas-like propor- 
tions, with, instead of the usual row of pillar-bases, a continuous rubble foundation 
bordering the east of the court and extending beyond it to north and south. That 
this was really an open portico on the court is further shown by the form of the 


to Did... Dia -Lo?.2, 160.1. . : 

Aero ee ney lew vio, A vi 9, A vii 2, A yi 7, A vii 8, A x1 10, A vi 4, A‘wvi 5, and 
the South Villa. , 

144 Asin A vi7 (Olynthus, VIII, pls. 37.2, 97) where the narrow and irregular line of dressed 
stone was clearly intended as a retaining-wall and not as a foundation for a wall. 

15 Ibid., pp. 127, 165. Pl. 63 e is reproduced from Robinson, D. M. and Graham, J. W., 
Olynthus, VIII, The Hellenic House, Baltimore, 1938, pl. 102 with the kind permission of The 
Johns Hopkins Press and the authors. 

16 Carrington, Pompen, pp. 72f., pl. IX. Sat? 

17 The representation of the cobbling on the south side in the plan is misleading; compare 
Olynthus, XII, pl. 18 with pl. 19.1, 2. 
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cobbling of the court which extends in a band about one meter wide not only around 
the north, west, and south inside the line of the bases but also along the east side.** 
It is highly improbable that, as suggested in Olynthus, XII (p. 27), there were 
columns (or even pillars) set directly on this foundation; well cut and set bases would 
hardly be used on the north and west and yet be denied the main portico on the east. 
Surely here again we have the semi-enclosed scheme. 

In the remarks on the general plan of this house (Olynthus, X11, p. 26) there 
is no mention of its most remarkable feature: that this house, unique among all the 
houses yet excavated at Olynthus is oriented to the west rather than to the south! If 
one looks at the plan with north at the top the plan seems quite irregular (Pl. 64 b, A); 
sndeed it looks like a double house divided on the line between bk and cf. But, turned 
with the east side to the top (Pl. 64 b, B), it immediately becomes intelligible: f is the 
pastas,” and dghij the “‘ northern ” suite of rooms; the “ southern ” half of the house 
contains only the court and minor porticoes and the small room b. 

Southward orientation was of course preferred in house architecture but west- 
ward was next best, and is found in some of the houses at Delos, such as House 1V B 
(a “pastas” example), and the Maison du Trident (with complete peristyle), for 
house-lots were not ideally shaped on this rugged island.” A pastas-house at Kaulonia 
is oriented toward the east.” 

The reason for the westward orientation of A viii 5 is no less interesting. It is 
evident that the planner of the house chose the inferior orientation in preference to 
breaking up the usual north series of rooms opening on the pastas by an entrance- 
passage which must, in the three central houses of the north half of the Olynthian 
block, be located in the north side of the house (Pl. 64a) ; * the end houses (oi and 
“Q”) of the northern row always avoided this wasteful loss of space by an entry 
from the side on the east or west street.” 

Late parallels for the semi-enclosed peristyle were noted in Olynthus, VIII (p. 
166) at Pompeii and Herculaneum, the Villa of the Mysteries, and the House of the 


18 The center was left in hard-packed earth, it being very unlikely that the remains of stone 
slabs (part of a drain?) in the southwest corner originally extended over the whole surface (pace 
Olynthus, XII, p. 27). The purpose of the meter-wide cobblestone was evidently to catch the drip 
from the portico roofs and thus prevent erosion of the surface of the court; in A viii 9 the line of 
cobbling on the north side of the court begins ca. 0.60 m. from the line of pillars (only one in sitw) 
Combining the evidence of these two, we may infer that the eaves overhung something greater than 
0.60 m. and less than 1.00m. Cf. Olynthus, VIII, p. 238. 

19 The text does notice that f ‘‘ resembles a pastas,’ and remarks that “it would almost seem 
that the pastas was transferred from the north to the east” (Olynthus, XII, pp. 27 f.). 

20 Délos, VIII, pls. III-V and XIII. 

21 Olynthus, VIII, p. 150; Mon. Ant., XXIII, 1914, pp. 806-825, pl. VIII. 

22 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 152 f. 


23 -ii 9 and F -iii 9 are good examples of this principle from the 193 i 
XII, pl. 196). prmep e 1938 excavations (Olynthus, 
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Mosaic Atrium, the latter with glass filling the spaces above the wall.2* Other examples 
which have since come to my attention are the central section of the stoa on the south 
side of the agora at Priene, which is walled up to about half the height of the columns 
with a solid masonry wall to provide shelter from the cold north winds; * and the 
colonnade of “ Building J,” south of the Tholos in the Athenian Agora, of the late 
archaic period (ca. 500-480 B.c.).”° 


J. WALTER GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


** Add also the House of the Menander (Maiuri, Casa del Menandro, figs. 34-37) ; and the 
Forum Baths (Maiuri, Pompeit, p. 47). 

*° Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, pLeXCILE 

°° H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Suppl. IV, The Tholos of Athens, figs. 26, 32, and p. 36, “ the 
intercolumniations were closed, at least in their lower parts, by screen walls.” 
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EUGENE VANDERPOOL: NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE 
LOCATION OF THE ATTIC DEME Kopros 
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a. Isthmia from the North, the “Rache” in the Background 


b. The Isthmian Wall, looking North 


Oscar BRONEER: ISTHMIA EXCAVATIONS, 1952 
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b. Long Trench through the Temple Area, from Northwest 
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a. Foundation for Inner Colonnade, showing b. Blocks from South Cella Wall 
Drafted Corners 


e. Raking Sima, Face 


f, Raking Sima, Profile and Roof Tiles 


d. Guttae from Cornice of Temple 
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e. Fragments of Marble Frieze f. Female Figure from Marble Frieze 
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b. Rear and Side View of Colossal Statue 


c. Colossal Statue of Goddess as found; 
Foundation for SW Anta in Foreground 


d. Part of Female Figure 
of Xoanon Type 


e. Fragment of Statue Base from Temple Site 


f. Inscription in Honor of the Poet 
Themison of Miletos 


Oscar BRONEER: ISTHMIA EXCAVATIONS, 1952 
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a. Amphora Handle Stamped 
pS eA tee b. Fragment of Red-figured Fish Plate 


e. Fragments of Bronze Bowls f. Fragment of Stone Halter 
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c. Altar pediment from House F -11 9 
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d . Villa of Good Fortune 
El Avit 
A - Andron 

: AR- Anteroom (to Andron) 
Pp - Pastas 

€ ~ Court 

—E - House Entrance 

K C- Kitchen Complex 


a. Sketch-plans of various Olynthian houses to illustrate location of androns and of kitchen-complexes 
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d. Restored sketch of part of House F -ii 9 
to illustrate the semi-enclosed pastas 


c. Sketches to indicate the nature of the wall between 
the pastas and the court in House A iv 9 
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A TERRACOTTA TETRAPOD DEDICATION 
AT CORINTH 


(PLATE 65) 


N May, 1950, fragments of an unusual terracotta dedication were found in the 

South Stoa at Corinth.» Though perhaps not a thing of beauty, this offering 

deserves study because of its peculiarity. It is composed of a low two-stepped base 
supporting a Doric column, on which a lion-footed tetrapod rests (Pl. 65). 

All the fragments but one were found together just above virgin soil (ca. 1.00 m. 
below toichobate level) between the front wall of Shop XXVI and the middle colon- 
nade. The fact that these fragments were found together seems to indicate that 
they had been discarded at the same time. A piece of the terracotta abacus, to the top 
of which one of the lion’s feet fitted, had been found a few days before in front of 
Shop XXV. In the hope of finding more fragments an investigation of the whole 
area was undertaken, but without success. 

It was possible however, from the fragments found (Pl. 65 b), to make a recon- 
struction (Pl. 65a), the details of which are certain, with two exceptions. The two 
uncertain details are: the exact height of the shaft, and the decoration of the saw- 
toothed rim at the places where the legs meet it.” The latter detail is of minor impor- 
tance, and the restored height of the shaft (0.96m.) must, to accommodate the 
preserved pieces, be approximately correct. The total height, as restored, is 1.35 m. 

One piece of the base was found, preserving the profile of the base and traces 
of the column. The traces of the column indicated that this fragment was from the 
middle of one of the sides of the base. This made it possible to measure the distance 
from the edge of the column to the edge of the base; thus, indirectly, from the lower 
diameter of the column, the length of each side of the base (which was presumably 
square) could be computed. The base is 0.075 m. high and the length of each of its 
sides is ca. 0.49 m. 

Several fragments of the column shaft were found, including one from the 
bottom and one from the top. Some of these joined, showing that the diameter of the 


1Inv. MF 9500. First published by O. Broneer in Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 296, pl. 94a. The 
author is most indebted to Professor Broneer for his assistance throughout the preparation of this 
article. The author also wishes to thank Marian Welker, Chrysoula Kardaras and Professors 
Franklin P. Johnson and John L. Caskey for their many helpful suggestions. Gorham P. Stevens, 
Honorary Architect of the School, reconstructed the dedication on paper, and George Kachros, 
f the Museum, assembled it. 
aay the various possibilities here see the small tripod stands listed in H. Payne et al., Pera- 


chora, Oxford, 1940, pp. 166 f 


Hesperia, XXII, 4 
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column at 0.11 m. above the base, must be ca. 0.37 m., and that the upper diameter 
of the column must be ca. 0.28 m. The column has sixteen flutes, which are irregular 
in width; e. g., the three preserved near the bottom have the widths 0.081 m., 0.082 m., 
and 0.085 m. There are three fillets at the top of the shaft. 

One piece of the echinus, one of the echinus and abacus, and several from the top 
of the abacus were found. The height of the echinus is ca. 0.085 m.; the greatest 
diameter of the echinus is ca. 0.44 m. (there is great variation in the profile). Of the 
abacus the height is ca. 0.066 m., the diagonal ca. 0.68 m., and the side length ca. 
0.48m. The raised foothold preserved in the corner of the top of the abacus for 
one of the lion’s paws is ca. 0.09 m. in diameter and ca. 0.013 m. high. 

The lower outer diameter of the hollow ringed drum on top of the abacus is 
ca. 0.27 m. Because of the shape and size of the lion’s feet, the front of each foot 
must rest on the abacus more than 0.13 m. out from the hollow ringed drum. Since 
one of the lion’s feet rested on the corner of the abacus, a careful consideration of 
these last six measurements showed the restorers the necessity of adding a fourth 
foot to the three which were found, so that a lion’s foot would rest on each corner 
of the abacus.’ The height of the ringed drum is ca. 0.19m. The preserved heights 
of the lion’s paws are 0.145 m., 0.155 m., and 0.133 m. The saw-toothed rim, of which 
two pieces were found, is 0.077 m. high, and its upper diameter is 0.39 m. 

The clay is Corinthian. Its texture is rather coarse and gritty, and its color is 
gray on the inside, pink toward the surface. On the exterior a smoother pink slip 
was applied. The base has a greenish tint. 

The dedication was made in parts which were modeled separately: 1. the base 
and shaft; 2. the echinus and outer edge of the abacus; 3. the top of the abacus with 
raised footholds for the lion’s paws; 4. the ringed drum and saw-toothed rim; 5. the 
lion’s paws. After these had been fitted together they were covered with a slip and 
baked. 

The interior of the entire dedication is hollow; this hollow has the form of a 
truncated cone, tapering from 0.31 m. in diameter at the base to 0.19 m. at the top. 
The interior surface and the upper concave surface of the saw-toothed rim were 
left rough. From the fact that a slip was not applied to the upper surface of the rim 
it may be inferred that this upper surface was not intended to be seen, and from its 
concavity that it supported a dinos rather than a shallow bowl, the two vessels usually 
placed on low tripod stands.* 

When one approaches the problem of dating, parallels to the various parts of 


3 A terracotta lion’s foot (MF 8046) was found in 1935 near Shop XIV of the South Stoa, 
but it is too small to have belonged with the other three. Its clay and technique are similar, how- 
ever. Whether it belonged to a dedication is a matter for speculation. The same may be said of 
the Doric capital found in the Potters’ Quarter (Corinth, XV, i, pp. 67-70). 

* Perachora, p. 167. 
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this dedication turn out to be of little help. For example, the profile of the echinus 
Is so-irregular that it may only be said that its rounded profile points to the sixth 
century B.c. The published bronze tripod stands are still too few in number,’ and of 
these too few are dated, to permit the formulation of a chronology of their stylistic 
development. Close parallels to our tetrapod are two bronze tripod stands from 
Dodona,’ but these are undated. 

The fragments were found in an unmixed, but evidently not undisturbed, deposit 
of Corinthian sherds extending from 0.65 m. to 1.00 m. below toichobate level. From 
a consideration of these sherds it is possible to reach a more exact date for our 


dedication: 


Earty CorINTHIAN (625-600 B. c.): 


1. C-50-6. Alabastron (Pl. 65). 

H. 0.07 m.; diam. 0.045 m. Buff clay; brown 
bands around the body and brown vertical 
bars around the neck. Rim and part of neck 
and handle missing. 

For shape, see Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 284, 
no. 377 ; for decoration, see Dugas, Délos, X, pl. 
Zaye nos. 376 and 3/7. 


2. C-50-38. Fragmentary lower part of Coni- 
cal Oinochoe (Pl. 65). 

Diam. 0.075m. Pinkish clay with black- 
streaked red glaze; reserved band at base which 
is filled with rays. 

Cf. Weinberg, Corinth, VII, i, p. 58, no. 200, 
pl. 28, and Necrocorinthia, p. 299, fig. 136. 


3. C-50-41. Fragment of neck of Oinochoe 
(Ple 65): 

Pres. H. 0.045 m. Yellowish buff clay ; deco- 
ration in black, purple, and buff. 

Cf. Necrocorinthia, p. 298, nos. 725 ff. 


MipptE AND Late CortntHIAN I (600-550 
BGs 


Am 50-5. Column Krater (Pi.63): 

Pres. H. 0.116 m.; max. diam. pres. 0.355 m. ; 
W. across handle plates 0.35 m. 

Buff clay; decoration in black and purple. 


5 See note 2 for references. 


6 C, Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 41, nos. 1 and 2. 


Fragments from rim and handle (published in 
Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 296, pl. 93 e) and from 
shoulder, which had an upper band of padded 
dancers, griffon, cocks and snakes, with a 
bearded male protome beneath the handle, and 
animals in the lower band. 

Both Middle and Late Corinthian had zig- 
zags on the rim, see Necrocorinthia, p. 301; 
because there is no red slip, this fragment is 
more probably Middle than Late. For subjects, 
see Necrocorinthia, p. 317, no. 1177 A (Louvre 
E 617, unpublished) which has padded dancers, 
cocks, snake, an eagle under handles, and in the 
lower band panthers, goats, and eagles. 


5. C-50-3. Fragment of plate-handle and rim 
of Column Krater (PI. 65). 
Pres. H. 0.034 m.; inner diam. at rim 0.185 
m. Yellow clay; decoration in black and purple. 
Because of zigzags and absence of red slip 
this fragment is more likely Middle than Late; 
cf. C-50-5 supra. 


6. C-50-10. Fragment of body of Column 
Reaves Gb 0.): 

Pres. H. 0.14m.; pres. W. 0.16m. Yellow 
clay ; decoration in black and purple. 

Bands of panthers and goats are frequent in 
Late Corinthian; cf. Necrocorinthia, pp. 328 f., 
nos. 1452, 1455 ff. 
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7. C-50-32. Fragmentary Oinochoe (PI. G5) 
Pres. H. 0.175 m.; max. diam. ca. 0.155 m. 
Light buff clay; decoration in brown and pur- 
ple limited to front of upper panel. 
For general type see Corinth, VII, i, pp. 62 f., 
no. 231, where further bibliography is given. 


8. C-50-37. Fragmentary Oinochoe (PI. 65). 

Preserved: base and part of one side up to 
neck. Diam. of base 0.115 m. Light buff clay; 
decoration in black and purple. 

For shape see C-50-32 supra; for face cf. 
Heidelberg amphora, Necrocorinthia, p. 316, 
no. 1154, pl. 35.3; see also Dohan in op He hs Fp 
ov Li 934, pp..020 ty 


9. C-50-33. Fragmentary Oinochoe (PI. 65). 
Greater part of shoulder and mouth, and part 
of double-rolled handle, preserved. 


Pres. H. 0.17 m.; max. diam. 0.165 m. Buff 


CARTER 


clay ; black glaze and purple. 
Late Corinthian I; cf. Necrocorinthia, p. 33, 
fig. 10, H, and Corinth, VII, i, p. 81, no. 371. 


UNCERTAIN 


10. C-50-35. Amphora (or Hydria ?) (PI. 
65). 

a). Pres. H. 0.13 m.; max. diam. ca. 0.16 m. 
b) Pres. H. 0.11 m.; W. 0.115 m. Red micace- 
ous clay; buff slip on outside; decoration in 
reddish brown. 

Similar to “ Pre-Persian”” ware at Olynthos 
and to “ Late Ionian’; see Olynthus, V, pls. 
32 and 41, and F. P. Johnson’s review in GF2 
XXX, 1935, pp. 177-79; also Sieveking and 
Hackl, Die kénigliche Vasensammlung zu Miin- 
chen, 1912, pl. 17. It is to be dated probably 
to the second half of the sixth century, perhaps 
even as late as 500 B. Cc. 


The greater number of these sherds are from the first half of the sixth century 
(Middle and Late Corinthian 1), with a few from the last quarter of the seventh 
century (Early Corinthian), and one (C-50-35) from some undetermined later 
date. Because there was no intrusion of sherds from other periods (elsewhere in 
the South Stoa terrace the fill contains sherds ranging from prehistoric to late red- 
figure), it seems reasonable to suppose that the terracotta votive offering belonged to 
this fill, and that it may therefore most probably be dated to the first half of the sixth 
century. This fill may have been disturbed either when the stoa was built, or in 
Byzantine times. This later disturbance of the fill may also account for the presence 
of a fragment in front of Shop XXV and the total disappearance of the other pieces. 

It has been assumed thus far that the terracotta column and tetrapod were a 
dedication, and there can be little doubt of their votive character. Besides being found 
in graves, as at Trebenischte, low bronze tripod stands have been found at many 
sanctuaries "Olympia, Delphi, the Idean Cave, the Athenian Acropolis, Perachora, 
and Dodona, where one bore a dedicatory inscription.* Dinoi, too, served as dedica- 
tions.’ According to a recent study of dedications, “ The earliest examples of statues 
set up as dedications (or as tomb monuments) on high columns belong to the begin- 
ning of the sixth century.” *” At Athens in the second quarter of the sixth century a 


7 See Perachora, pp. 166 f. for references. 

8 Dodone, pl. 23, no. 2. 

*Thid., pls 23, 0, 1, 

10 A. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, p. 3. 
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bronze bowl seems to have been placed on top of a column.™ Tripods on columns 
appear in vase painting of the fifth century,” though evidently not before. 


From at least the second quarter of the eighth century on, the large tripod 
cauldron had been the favored tripod dedication.” In the early sixth century a poros 
or marble Doric column was added as a central support for the cauldron.** Roughly 
contemporary with this introduction of the central supporting column, or perhaps 
slightly antedating it, and hence perhaps suggesting it, was the custom of setting up 
statues and other valuable dedications on columns. 

It is quite understandable that someone who could not afford the rich man’s 
large tripod-cauldron but was ill-content with the poorer man’s low tripod stand should 
conceive of placing the latter on top of a Doric column. But ostentation did not stop 
here. Another man, equally pretentious, but of even more limited means, seeing his 
neighbor’s dedication, had the whole thing done in terracotta, the remains of which 
are now plastered together in the Corinth Museum. 


This explanation assumes that the terracotta dedication which we have was copied 
from an original consisting of a stone column and a bronze tetrapod stand, for which 
there is no material evidence. In the technique of the terracotta itself, however, there 
is tangible evidence on which to base this assumption. The tetrapod has the sharp 
edges and incised lines of bronze work, and there is no painted decoration, a fact which 
would be difficult to account for if the tetrapod had been originally conceived as a 
terracotta work. Here it might be mentioned that the dinos which the terracotta dedi- 
cation presumably supported was also of terracotta rather than of bronze, as was 
suggested in the preliminary report.” Undoubtedly, however, the dinos of the proto- 
type was of metal. 

That the terracotta imitation was also a dedication seems likely in view of other 
terracotta imitations used as votive offerings: shields ** and altars “ from later in 
the century, and the building models at Perachora ** and the Argive Heraeum ” from 
an earlier period. In addition, there is the passage of Pausanias (IV, 12, 7-10) which 
says that toward the end of the first Messenian War (724 B. c.) the oracle at Delphi 


MET bid’, ).35/, NO» 310. 

12 P. Guillon, Les trépieds du Ptoion, Paris, 1943, II, p. 24. 

18S. Benton, “ The Tripod-Lebes,” B.S.A., XXXV, 1934-35, pp. 1141. 

14 The series of such dedications at Ptoon begins about the middle of the sixth century, Guillon, 
op. cit., II, p. 68. Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 337, no. 317, furnishes an example in Athens from 
the second quarter of the century. 

15 Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 296. | 

16 G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XII, Princeton, 1952, pp. 335 ff.; A. N. Stillwell, Corinth, XV, ii, 
Princeton, 1952, pp. 216-231. 

17Q, Broneer, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 375. 

18 Perachora, pp. 34 ff. 

19K, Miiller, Ath. Mitt., XLVIII, 1923, pp. 52 ff.; Oikonomos, *Apx. *Ed., 1931, pp. 1 ff. 
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told the Messenians that whichever side first dedicated a hundred tripods to Zeus of 
Ithome would have possession of the Messenian land. The Messenians, because they 
did not have enough money for bronze, set about making wooden tripods. When the 
Spartans heard of the oracle, Oibalos made a hundred tripods of clay, put them in a 
bag, entered Ithome, and dedicated them to the god at night. The Pythian prediction 
was fulfilled, and the fulfilment proved that terracotta was as acceptable to the god 
as bronze. 

The Messenians and Spartans turned to substitute materials because bronze was 
too costly. Miss Benton has conjectured that there was a lack of metal at this time: 
‘“ Phlegon says that crowns were first given in 748 B. c. [at Olympia], implying that 
prizes were given from 776-48 B.C... . Tripods of this kind may have been given 
elsewhere for a time, but something killed the industry. It may be that a lack of 
metal was the underlying cause for the substitution of crowns.” * This conjectured 
shortage of metal tends to confirm the supposition that both the prototype of our 
terracotta offering and the imitation itself were the result of attempts to economize. 

Finally, there are peculiarities in the form of this terracotta dedication which 
deserve to be examined. The ringed drum was probably not part of the original, but 
was added to the terracotta version to give extra support to the dinos. Whether 
the fourth leg was added by the potter for extra support cannot be known, since the 
bronze original has not been found, but it seems unlikely that the potter found it neces- 
sary to add both. Therefore the more likely assumption is that the bronze original 
also had four legs to lend it an appearance of greater balance and symmetry on the 
square top surface of the abacus. 

From the rarity,” if not uniqueness, of this combination of tetrapod and column 
it is safe to conclude that the experiment did not meet with widespread approval. 
Reasons for this are not hard to find. The comic poet Epicharmos (in Athenaeus Li 
49c) gives us an insight into the Greek sense of the inherent absurdity of a four- 
footed tripod: 

A. 7é8e 768° éorl; B. Sniad} tpious. A. Ti pav exer 7ddas TEéTOpas; OVK ETT Tplirous, 
Gd’ <éativ> oipar Terpdzrous. B. €ott 8 bvop’ adT@ Tpirovs, réropds ye pav éxeu 760as. 


RoBERT E. CARTER 
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20 Benton, op. cit., p. 115. 

21 A similar, though more conical and much larger, hollow ringed drum (B.G.HALVIin 22; 
p. 132) seems unrelated in function to ours. 

22 Assuming that the other lion’s foot and the Doric capital mentioned in note 3 did actually 
belong to similar dedications. 


KATAIITTON, KATAIITIAINA * 
(PLATE 66) 


HEN in the spring of 1953 an Attic black-figured neck-amphora in the Metro- 

politan Museum of Art (41.162.32; C.V.A. Gallatin Collection, pl. 2, 9 and 
11; Richter, Handbook of the Greek Collection 1953, pl. 38, fig. £) was cleaned, the 
following graffito came to light again under the handle between panels A and B: 
ANOVLE KATAPVAAINA. The beginning of the graffito can be seen in C.V.A. pl. 
2, 9. The text states, “One handle and black surface damaged in part,’ and the 
restorations which obscured the graffito must have been applied after the vase was 
photographed for the first Gallatin fascicule. A new view of the surface is shown 
Merete Ou a: 

Anthyle is known from two black-figured vases as a feminine love-name, followed 
by xaky (London B 333, C.V.A. III He pl. 90, 1, and pl. 91, 3; Wiirzburg 304, Lang- 
lotz, pls. 94 and 97). The neck-amphora in New York is perhaps somewhat earlier 
than the two hydriai in London and Wurzburg, and it is not certain whether the 
graffito refers to the Anthyle who is praised on the hydriai. —The name is formed with 
the suffix -vAa, the feminine of -vAos, and hence is a different name from Anthylla, 
which is formed with -vAda. Anthylla, spelled with one A, occurs on the black-figured 
band-cup Munich 2243 (Furtwangler and Reichhold, pl. 153, 1) among the Athenian 
maidens in a picture of Theseus and the Minotaur, and, with xad7, on the same hydria 
in Wurzburg on which Anthyle appears. It is also found in a fourth-century funerary 
inscription in Athens (J.G. II-III’, no 5758) and as the name of a farmer’s wife in 
Alciphron (iii. 33). 


* We wish to express our gratitude to Professor Eugene Vanderpool for permission to include 
in the present article four hitherto unpublished graffiti from the Athenian Agora, to Miss Lucy 
Talcott and the Editor of Hesperia, Miss Lucy Shoe, for transmitting to us the text and Mr. 
Vanderpool’s description of these graffiti, to the Director of the Agora Excavations, Professor 
Homer Thompson, for suggesting that we publish facsimiles and to Mr. Vanderpool for procuring 
them for us, and to the members of the Publications Committee for advice, in particular to Professor 
Harold Cherniss, who pointed out that in footnote 4 we had omitted to mention the lexicographical 
evidence for katar’ywv as a feminine. 

1 Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, p. 5. The distinction was neglected by Klein, Die 
griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften*, p. 44, Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum II, p. 194, and C.V.A., British Museum, fasc. 3, p. 9, and Robinson 
and Fluck, A Study of the Greek Love-Names, p. 52. On these suffixes see Chantraine, La Forma- 
tion des noms en grec ancien, pp. 250, 252; Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik I, pp. 485, 475; and 
the article by M. Leumann, Glotta, XXXII, 1953, pp. 214-225, to which Sir John Beazley called 
our attention. -vAAa is usually explained as a combination of -vA and -ya, but Leumann suggests 
that it was a vocative form (cf. wWyudd, Sonora) of affectionate address with hypocoristic consonant- 
lengthening ; its assumption of the functions of a nominative was secondary. 
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The form xaramdvyawa has not been encountered before. It was unknown to the 
Byzantine grammarian Choeroboscus, as we see from one of his comments on the 
following canon of Theodosius: “ 6 @€wv Tob O€wvos, 6 cédpwv Tov cddpovos, 6 h€wv 
rod héovros: Barytone masculines in wv, if paronymous, are declined with o, Oéwvos, 
‘Tépwvos, Aiwvos; those whose gender is common are declined with o, as for example 
yetrovos, céppovos; but those with a feminine in awa are declined with v7, as for 
example Spdxwv Spdxovros because of Spdxawa, Vepdrov bepdmovros because of Gepa- 
mawa.” ? Choeroboscus remarks, 4 propos of those with feminines in awa, “We note 
as an exception to this rule Adxwv Adkwvos. For this word, though it has a feminine 
in awa, Ad«awa, is not declined with vr, for we do not say Adxovros but Adkavos with 
o. .. . But let us not think that yeérov and réxrwv are contrary to the rule because 
they have feminines in awa, yeirawa and téxrawva, and are not declined with v7, for 
(we say) yelrovos and réxrovos. For these words, one must know, are of common 
gender, 6 yetrwv and # yeirwv, 6 réxtwv and 7 TEKTOV. But the poets, in addition, make 
paronymous forms of them in awa, yeirawa and réxTauva, yiwed por TéexTatva Blov 
Sapdreipa te Auod (Callimachus, frag. 267 Pfeiffer), just as Géawa is formed parony- 
mously from @éav.” ° 

Obviously Choeroboscus’ purpose is to complete Theodosius’s rule on barytone 
masculines in -@v with feminines in -awva by listing all real or seeming exceptions to it; 
he cannot, therefore, have known xaraméyawa. The ninth-century grammarian Theo- 
gnostus, furthermore, in Canon 174 states, “ Words in yor of more than two syllables, 
if they are simple and barytone and are not participles, are declined with w as for 
example Saddyyovos, the name of a river . . . Karamvywv KaTamvyovos, €YKULOV 
éykdpovos and doxjpov aoxypovos and such, though they change the are not contrary 
to the rule, since they are formed from compounds and are of common gender. For 


, 4 * ¢€ , € 4 99 4 
(we have) xardmvyos and karambyov and again 6 katarvyov and 9 Karamvyov . . . 


2 A. Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci IV, 1, pp. 19-20: ‘Evixd. 6 @€wv Tod O€wvos, 6 cHPpwv Tod cHdpov- 
os, 6 A€wv Tod A€ovTos* Tay cis wv dpoeriKdy BapvTovoy TA pev Tapovupa da TOD w kXivetat, P€wvos, “I€pwvos, 
Alwvos, ra 8& Kowa TO yéver Sid TOD 0, olov yelrovos, auHpPpovos, Ta SE ExovTa OnAvKoY Sua Tod awa Sid Tod VT, 
olov Spdxwv Spdxovtos ott Spdxawa, Oepdrwv Oepdrovros oti Oepdrawa KTA. 

® Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci IV, 1, p. 275: Syperovpeba 88 &v TO Kavdve ToVTw TO AdKwv AdKwvos* 
ToiTo yap €xov OnAvKov Sia Tod awa olov Adkawa ov KAiverat Sua TOD vT, ovde yap A€youev AadKovTos aAAQ 
Adxovos Sia Tod wo... MY voplowpev 82 évavriotcbat TO Kavovi TO yelTwv Kal TEKTWV, OTL Exovor OnrvKOV Sa Tod 
awa, olov yeirawa Kal téxrawa, Kal ov KAivovtat did Tod VT, yelTovos yap Kal TéxTovos. “lotéov yap Or. TadtTa 
Kowa cio TO yével, olov 6 yelrwv Kal i yelTwv, 6 TéKTWV Kal i TEKTwV* GAN’ Of ToINTAl Kal Tapovipws ToLodoLW 
aire dia Tod awva olov yelrawa Kal Téxtawa, yived pou Téxtava Biov dapdreipd Te Apwod, Gorep Kal éx TOD O€wv 
yéyove Véawa rapovipos. The explanation here given of @éawa is of course wrong. On this form see 
Chantraine and Meillet and Schwyzer in the passage cited below, note 8. 

4Cramer, Anecdot. Oxon. II, p. 31: Ta eis yov irép dvd cvAAaBas arrAa Bapitova, pH dvTa peToyiKa 
Sia TOO vT KAveTaL Kal TpereEL TO w Kal Sid TOD w peydAov ypaderat TV Tapadryyovoav* oloy XtaAdywvos dvopna 
roTapod ... TO Katamvywv Katamvyovos Kal éyKipov eykvpovos Kal GoX7MOV aOXALOVOS Kal E’TL TOVTOLS GpmoLoV 
TpeTovTa TO w OK avTikewTat, TapacvvOeTa yap Kal Kowa TO yéver* KaTamVyos yap Kal Katar’ywv" Kal adOis 6 
Katamvyov Kal 4 Katamvywv" Kopa EyKupos, 6 éyKipov i) eyKvpov. 


Yaddyywvos is the MS reading in line 2, according to R. Schneider, Bodleiana, p. 10. A marginal 


a 
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Choeroboscus’s chief sources were the works of Apollonius Dyscolus and his son 
Herodian, the two great grammarians of the second century after Christ, and Hero- 
dian’s wept kaodixhs mpoomdtas was the source of Theognostus’s Canones. Therefore 
we may conclude that Apollonius and Herodian did not know the form KaTaTuyawa 
and did know of the use of xaram’yov in the feminine. 

We have not found an example of this use, in spite of the fact that the imputa- 
tion, as every reader of the classics knows, was one from which women were not 
exempt in antiquity. Aristophanes’ Lysistrata calls women a TOAYKATATUYOV ‘yevOS 
(137), Cratinus says that Katarvyoovvn gave birth to Wspasia. (iraewo> )seard 
Sophron uses a feminine comparative (frag. 63, katamvyorépav 7° ahdnoray), but 
nowhere in extant literature, so far at least as we know, is Katamvyov itself used in 
the feminine. An Attic graffito of the third quarter of the fifth century B. c. stops 
just before the crucial termination (Pl. 66 b; see below, p. 220). We have, however, 
no reason to doubt Herodian’s statement. What interests us is the date of this use. 

Katamvyov appears in extant literature in Aristophanes (who also has a com- 
parative karamvywvéorepov, Lys. 776, the omega of which is due to metrical necessity, 
and the compounds Aakararvyev, Ach. 664, and wayxatam’ywv, Lys. 137) and in two 
writers of the Roman age, Lucian and Alciphron. Lucian uses it several times, once 
in his parody of hyper-Atticism, Lexiphanes. It is recommended by Pollux (II. 184; 
VI. 126), who adds that Attic writers used it also of the middle finger (cf. the story 
in Diogenes Laertius VI. 34 and Sittl, Gebarden pp. 101-102). It is given by the 
Atticist Phrynichus as a definition of Adoravpos (Ecl. 173). Occasionally thereafter 
it appears in scholia, e.g. in schol. on Aeschines, Against Timarchus 126 (p. 32 
Dindorf) and in schol. on Lucian, Alexander, or the False Prophet 4 (p. 181 Rabe). 

It occurs, too, in seven graffiti, four of which have already been published. We 
give them in roughly chronological order. It is possible, however, that the date we 
suggest for number 4 is too early and that it should be moved to the last or the next 
to the last place in the list. 


(1) The earliest was found in a large deposit of pottery near the summit of Mount 
Hymettos (Blegen, 4.J.4. XX XVIII, 1934, p. 11, fig. 1, pl. 1) and is dated by Rodney 
Young in the seventh century B. c. (Hesperia, Supplement II, p. 227). 


(2) and (3) come from a well in the Athenian Agora, the contents of which date from 


note on the declension of participles has been interpolated in the text and has caused a further 
interpolation. Lines 1-4 should probably read: Ta cis yo trép bud cvdAAaBas dai Bapttova pH dvta 
peroxia 5a TOO w Kiverat, oloy Ladrdyywvos Gvoya wotapod. For the rule on common gender gee the 
canon of Theodosius quoted by us on p. 216 and Theognostus, Canon 160, Cramer, op. cit., p. 29. 

The use of xarar’ywv as a feminine is recorded also in the Suaywyy Aéfewv xXpyoipov, Bachmann, 
Anecdota graeca I, p. 270, ll. 23-4: ebpyrar cal 70 OnAvKov Katamiyov, a statement repeated verbatim 
from the Svvaywyy in Photius and Suidas, s. v. carardyov; see Adler ad loc. Suidae. 
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ca. 483 B.c. to ca. 460 B. c. On one of them, (2) (P 5169, Hesperia V, 1936, pp. 
350-1, fig. 20), the epithet is applied to Alkaios, whom Miss Talcott identifies with the 
Alkaios called kalos on a Nolan amphora by the Achilles Painter in Berlin (J. D. 
Beazley, A.R.V. p. 635, no. 18; see also p. 913) ; the other, (3) (P5157, Hesperia V, 
1936, p. 36, fig. 36, and pp. 346-7, fig. 15), was published by Shear as a hexameter: 
dnoiv 6 ypdibas El ddpdv |vos Lwotas xatdmvyov. The last word is a slip on Shear’s part 
for karambyov (as was noted by Rumpf, Gnomon, XIV, 1938, p. 452). Ywotas 
xaramvyov is written in a circle on the underside of the vase, close to the foot; the rest 
of the inscription forms a circle on the bottom of the foot. Most of the “ writer’s ” 
name had been erased, but the remaining traces seemed to Shear to warrant the 
restoration. He suggested that Euphronios might be the well-known vase-painter 
(and potter) and that Sosias is perhaps the potter known to us from two signatures. 
Sir John Beazley observed, “If the persons mentioned are the potters, they must 
have been well on in years ” and added, “ Of course the writer of the Sosias inscrip- 
tion need not have been the man he says he was. It must be allowed, too, that the 
handwriting is not very like what appears on vases.” (Potter and Painter, p. 20 f.) 
Beazley also noted that the order must be Zwatas katamvyav. Eidpovids dynow 6 ypabas 
and that the first two words form “a neat Pherecratean ” like the Alkaios grafhto. 


(4) On a broken vase found in a grave at Cumae is a graffito the letters of which 
were published by Gabrici (who made nothing intelligible of it) as 


SOs 
<ATATVL NHOF RI 


(Mon. Ant., XXII, 1913, col. 459). Sir John Beazley, who told us of this graffito, 
restores it, on the basis of the publication, as follows: 


Yoo | tas | 


karatvy|wolv 6 ypalbas dyoir | 


We are tempted to assume that it refers to the same Sosias and was written by the 
same person as our number 3. The grave from which it comes, however, a tomba a 
cassa with remains of one skeleton, contained among other vases an owl skyphos, a 
black-glazed ribbed open-mouthed jug of the third quarter of the fifth century B. C., 
and a pelike which, so far as we can judge from the small illustration (op. cit., pl. CIV, 
4), might be as late as ca. 430 B.c.° The vase with the graffito in question is not 


5 On the date of owl skyphoi see J. D. Beazley, J.H.S., LXIX, 1949, p. 123, and F. P. Johnson 
in Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson, II, pp. 96 ff., who discusses this grave-group on 
Delve. For the black-glazed ribbed jug, parallels are cited by Johnson, Joc. cit. from an Athenian 
well containing pottery of the third quarter of the fifth century B.c., published by Miss Talcott, 
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illustrated. It is described by Gabrici as “ fragments of a clay coppina,” a term which 
he uses of more than one shape, “ on the outer surface of which are scratched various 
Greek letters partly effaced by corrosion; one piece is lacking and therefore the 
inscription is incomplete and incomprehensible.” Neither a photograph nor a facsimile 
of the inscription is given. If subject and writer are the same as those of the 
Agora graffito, the Cumae one must be some decades earlier than the grave in which 
the fragments bearing it were found. Whether the fragments were there by accident 
—having been dropped, perhaps, years before into one of the other vases and then 
forgotten—or whether the coppina had been kept all that time because its owners 
prized its graffito is uncertain. An instance where the beauty of Attic vases led to 


Fic. 1. Graffito P 15225 from the Athenian Agora, 1:2. 


their preservation for twenty-five or thirty years before they were deposited in a tomb 
at Capua is discussed by Beazley (A. J. A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 156-8), who also notes 
(p. 155) that vases deposited together in the tombs of Bologna and Spina show a 
considerable range in date. 

Three more graffiti, Nos. 5, 6, and 7, were discovered in the Athenian Agora and 
were communicated to us by Miss Talcott and Mr. Eugene Vanderpool. They will be 
published by Mr. Vanderpool, who has kindly given us permission to include them in 
the present article, and, with great generosity, has allowed us to publish a photograph 
of No. 7, which is of particular interest to us because it refers to a woman, 


Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 508f., nos. 50-52, and from a well in Corinth containing pottery of 460-420 
B. C., published by Miss Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 280 f., nos. 55-60. 
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(5) Inv. P 15225: Evx«d[4] ls karam| bya 


on a fragment of a roof tile with dull black glaze (max. dim. 0.223 m.) found in a 
context of the second quarter of the fifth century (Fig. hy. 


(6) Inv. P 5449: [ka]ra avy | wv | 
’Apiorope|v7s | 


on the base (est. D. 0.085 m.) of a black-glazed skyphos of about the middle of the 
fifth century (Fig. 2, left), found in a well deposit of the third quarter of the fifth 
century. Mr. Vanderpool regards the restoration of the first line as probable although 
not certain. Numerous scratches on the piece perhaps indicate an attempt to erase the 
inscription. The subject of the graffito may well be the Aristomenes called kaos on a 
mid-fifth-century lekythos in Syracuse, the name-piece of the Aristomenes Painter 
(ARV 360, 1). This xadés inscription is at any rate a strong argument in favor of 


Fic. 2. Graffiti P 5449 and P 17123 from the Athenian Agora, 1:1. 


Mr. Vanderpool’s restoration of the name in the graffito; cf. the occurrence of the 


name Alkaios with xadés on a vase by the Achilles Painter and with karam’yov in 
grafhito No. 2 (above p. 218). 


(7) Inv. P 17123: 2uKédr\a Karamvy 


written in a circle on the base (D. 0.06 m.) of a black-glazed skyphos of the third 
quarter of the fifth century (Fig. 2, right and Pl. 66 b). The writer, Mr. Vanderpool 
notes, first wrote karayv then corrected it to katamvy, but finally left the word un- 
finished. An attempt was subsequently made to erase the inscription. 

This, we may remark in passing, is the fourth instance known to us of scratches 
across a graffito of this character. Here and in No. 3 the attempt at erasure is certain. 
In No. 6 Mr. Vanderpool does not call the attempt certain, but notes that the scratches 
are numerous. In the remaining instance, the neck-amphora with the Anthyle graffito 
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in the Metropolitan Museum, the scratches are not numerous (see Pl. 66a), but may 
represent a quickly abandoned attempt at erasure.” 

We see from the above epigraphical and literary evidence that KaTaTvyov Was 
used in Athens at least as early as the seventh century B. c. and that its use persisted 
at least until 411 B.c., the date of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae, in which the 
latest instance that we have found occurs. Perhaps it died out some time in the fourth 
century. The word kivaidos, which eventually became the commonest of all terms for 
an effeminate man, makes its first appearance in extant literature in Plato’s Gorgias, 
and is used several times by Aeschines. It is not so crass as katam’yov and may there- 
fore have been more to the taste of fourth-century Athens. 

Whether xaravvyev occurred in other dialects is uncertain. A comparative, 
katamvyorépa, is cited from Sophron (above, p. 217). This is formed from xardéavyos, 
which, we are told by grammarians and lexicographers, was also used.° Likewise 
formed from kardmvyos is the superlative karamvydraros in the pentameter scratched 
on a black-glazed lamp found in Gela and now in the British Museum (Walters, 
Catalogue of Vases, F 598; Catalogue of Lamps, no. 230): 


beh x Vd lal ie id 
EL[LL de Ilavoavia Tov KATATIVUYOTATO. 


The antiquity of this inscription was doubted by Walters, but we are informed by 
Mr. Peter Corbett, who is going to republish the lamp in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, that “ technical reasons make it absolutely certain that the graffito 
is ancient.” Mr. Corbett also tells us that the lamp is not Attic and that its form 
“ points to a date in the first half of the fourth century, and probably early in that 
period.” We wish to thank him for his great kindness in allowing us to quote these 


5° An instance of erasure in a graffito of comparable type from the Athenian Agora has been 
drawn to our attention by Mr. Vanderpool, who has kindly allowed us to mention it before he 
publishes it. The following description and comments, taken from his manuscript, were transmitted 
to us, at his suggestion, by Miss Shoe. 
Inv. P. 6153: @eo8ocia AaKade[r] d 
on a fragment of a black-glazed skyphos (P. H. 0.107 m., D. at lip 0.126 m.) of mid-fourth century 
type, found in a cistern deposit of the midddle of the fourth century B.c. Mr. Vanderpool notes: 
“The name Theodosia has been crossed out. The last letters of the verb and hence its exact 
form are doubtful . . . For another instance of A instead of Z in a fourth-century graffito see No. 
P 3784 where émrparedi[a] = émirparéts Kee 

6 For the grammarians see Theognostus, Canon 174, quoted above, p. 216, and Choeroboscus, 
Schol. in Theodosii Alexandrini canones, Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci IV, 1, p. 273; for the lexi- 
cographers Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas s. v. The reference to Arrian, Epic. 3. 11, for xatdrvyos 
as the name of the middle finger made by Sittl, Gebdrden, p. 101, note 7, is a mistake. The word 
does not occur there or anywhere in Arrian’s two works on Epictetus, to judge from Schenkl’s index 
verborum in the editio maior. Apparently the reference is an intrusion from note 10 on the same 
page of Sittl’s work, where Arrian, Epic. 3. 2. 11, is cited for the anecdote also told by Diogenes 
Laertius VI. 34 (above, p. 217). 

7 The v of rod is written above the o. 
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statements in the present article. So small and portable an object would not necessarily 
have been inscribed in the town in which it was found. The form epi would suit 
Syracuse, where we have already met katamvyorépa. In Gela Rhodian was spoken ; the 
Rhodian form is jyt. In the dialect of Gela’s colony Akragas, however, «iui eventually 
prevailed (1.G., XIV, 952, line 19). Might this be an earlier instance at Gela itself? 
Gelon’s removal of more than half the citizens of Gela to Syracuse, moreover, must 
have added numbers of Geloan words to the Syracusan vocabulary. Presumably, some, 
at least, of these displaced citizens returned to Gela after the fall of the Deinomenidai 
and brought Syracusan words with them. Perhaps Katamvyos was carried from one 
of these towns to the other in this way. 

The positive form kardmvyos was restored by Gerhard (Phoinix von Kolophon, 
p. 153, corrected on p. 285) after the opening word ¢udd€evos (where katamvywv 
would be metrically impossible) in Pap. Heidelberg 310, col. IV, line 130, in an 
anonymous choliambic poem attacking pederasty. He suggested that the passage 
referred to Aristophanes, Wasps 84, éet xarambyev eoriv 5 ye PrdEevos. The anony- 
mous poem belongs to the Hellenistic age and is written in colloquial style. The author 
might, however, have used an out-of-date word for the sake of the Aristophanic 
allusion. 

It is at least clear that in Lucian and Alciphron karam’ywv is Atticistic. Hero- 
dian’s observation that the feminine had the same form as the masculine, therefore, 
cannot refer to contemporary writers, but only to their models, the Attic classics. 
Otherwise the use would have been stigmatized as unwarranted. It is probable that 
it was in Old Comedy that the example or examples of katav¥ywv as a feminine were 
found, for this is the only literary genre of the pre-Roman period in which it is certain 
that this word and its derivative caramvyoovvy (also used by Lucian) occurred. It 
would at any rate not be a safe assumption that this feminine use of karam¥ywv was 
any later than the last quarter of the fifth century B. c. 


What then are we to make of xaram’yawa? Some readers, recalling Pherecrates’ 
lines (frag. 64) 


9. 728 Hd \ yA , 5S , 
QUTLK OVOELS OUTE MAVELPALVAV €lde TI WTTOTE 
+ \ >. > , 
ovTe pv ovd txPvoT@davav 


may conjecture that it is a nonce-form. We doubt this. The ending -awa comes from 
*_qy—ya, av representing here the weak grade of an n stem (Indo-European n).° It 


® On -awa see K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen? II, 1, pp. 214 ff.; P. Kretschmer, Glotta, XII, 1923, p. 280, note 1; P. Chantraine and A. 
Meillet, Revue de philologie, de littérature, et de l'histoire anciennes, LVIII, 1932, pp. 291 ff.; P 
Chantraine, La Formation des noms en grec ancien pp. 107 ff.; E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammanht 
I, p. 475; C. D. Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives, pp. 289 ff. 
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was early used to form feminines from masculines in -wv. All three of Theodosius’ 
examples (above, p. 216) of feminines in -awa from barytone masculines in -wv 
were formed in the prehistoric period of Greek, before their masculines, héov (cis 
Latin leo, leonis), Spdxwv, and bepdzav, which were originally n stems, were trans- 
ferred to the vz declension. In fact, modern linguistic science can, in a sense, be said to 
have reversed Theodosius’ rule. The existence of a feminine in -awa for a masculine 
in -wv that is declined with vr really indicates that this masculine was originally 
declined with v. To this earliest group dkawa also belongs, since it was formed from 
dxwv before the latter was transferred to the vr declension. Neither Theodosius nor 
Choeroboscus mentions it, because, unlike the others, it indicates not the female 
counterpart of what is designed by the masculine, but a different object; therefore 
they failed to recognize it as a feminine formed from dkwv. Of the examples men- 
tioned by Choeroboscus, réxraiva and yeirarva may well be early, for the poets, though 
they occasionally invented forms, made a much greater use of old words and forms 
that had become obsolete in daily speech. This was particularly true of the epic poets. 
réxtawva belongs to epic vocabulary; it occurs not only in the hexameter quoted by 
Choeroboscus from Callimachus, but also in an interpolation of uncertain date in 
Hesiod’s Theogony (quoted by Chrysippus in Galen, De Plac. Hippocr. et Plat. III. 
8, p. 318 M).° Sanskrit has taksan-, carpenter, and the feminine taksni, which agree 
in formation with the Greek pair réxrwv réxrawa, the Sanskrit -ni corresponding to 
Greek *-avya from which, as we have seen (above, p. 222), —awa is derived. It looks 
as if karamvyawva might have come into use at a time when feminines in -awa were still 
freely formed from masculines in -wv. Later it became obsolete like 7éxrawa and 
yetrawa. Since it was a scurrilous word, it naturally would have been preserved only 
in forms of literature that admitted scurrility, such as Iambic and Old Attic Comedy. 
The testimony of the grammarians suggests that it did not occur in the literature 
known to the Alexandrians and later scholars. Since practically nothing of Old 


P. Kretschmer and E. Locker, Riickliufiges Wérterbuch der griechischen Sprache, p. 65. We have 
summarized in our text the commonly accepted theory. That of Chantraine and Meillet is that 
there was an Indo-European suffix -nya used to form feminines of nouns implying respect, which 
appears, e.g., in the Greek feminines rérma, déorowa, 6éawa, and that this suffix came to be used 
for feminines of n stems. Which theory better suits the facts we are not competent to discuss. But 
whether or not the formation of feminines of n stems was the original function of -awa, it was an 
early one, and one, furthermore, whose heyday was over by the end of the archaic period. After that 
it seems to have survived chiefly in the domain of personal names (cf. Gnathaina, Tryphaina). 

® The passage is given by Rzach in his ed. maior of Hesiod, pp. 109-10, and in the ed. manor 
(1913), p. 45. It is a doublet of the Metis episode and was dated late (ganz spat) by Wilamowitz. 
Wilamowitz also rejected the Metis episode of the standard text of Hesiod as a theological invention 
that was not in the Hesiod text known to Pindar, who in his Hymn for the Thebans (fr. 30) makes 
Themis the first wife of Zeus (Sitewngsber. der Akad. der Wiss. Berlin, Phil.-hist. Klasse, p. 957 f. 
= Kleine Schriften V, 2, pp. 44f.). Against a post-Pindaric date for the standard text of this 
episode see Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion I, p. 411, note 3. 
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Comedy earlier than Cratinus seems to have reached the Alexandrians, the form 
katanvyawa may have become obsolete some time between the date of our vase and 
the beginning of his age—1. e., roughly speaking, between ca. 530 B.c. and ca. 460 
p.c. The latter part of this period coincides with the career of Aeschylus, whose 
language the contemporaries of Aristophanes sometimes found hard to understand, 
as we learn from the Frogs. How different Attic prose vocabulary of archaic times 
was from that of classical Attic prose is vividly shown by the fragments of “ laws 
of Solon” quoted by Lysias in X. 16-19 (note e. g. Spackdlew = arodi8pdaoxev). It 
must not be forgotten, however, that our evidence is fragmentary; a scrap of papyrus 
from Egypt or an inscribed sherd from the Athenian Agora might turn up showing 
that karamvyawa survived far longer than we have surmised. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Y title is taken from Pollux, X, 97. It was applied by him to stelai, standing 
M in the Eleusinion, which recorded the sale of the confiscated property of the 
profaners of the Mysteries. Our stelai also include the property of the mutilators of 
the Herms. The study of these inscriptions falls naturally into two parts.’ The 


1 The author wishes to thank the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation and the Ful- 
bright Foundation for generous fellowships which made possible this work in Athens. I acknowledge 
too my deep obligations to all members of the Agora excavation staff; in particular, to Professor 
Benjamin D. Meritt, maestro e duce, for permission to publish the Agora fragments; to Professor 
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first is presented here, and is concerned with the difficult problem of the reconstruction 
of the text, together with such introductory material as is essential for an understand- 
ing of the reconstruction. For epigraphical readings, the author is alone responsible; 
but it should be stated that no important difficult reading has been reported without 
first soliciting the opinion of at least one of the several able epigraphists now in 
Athens. 

The second part, which the author hopes will be a collaborative study, will be 
concerned with the interpretation of the texts, and will include illustrative material 
which will make the inscriptions of interest to the more general reader. Each item 
in the general index will be examined anew. 


SALES LAX 


Some scholars have hitherto assumed that the Athenian tax was computed on a 
percentage basis. Thus, Hicks and Hill in their commentary on one of the stelai 
have written, “In all sales . . . one per cent was payable to the state by the buyer as 
an émévov. This percentage is also set down in the account.” * There are now pre- 
served, however, more than 150 examples, sufficient to allow us to formulate a plausible 
hypothesis as to the nature of the sales tax imposed by the Athenian state.* 

Only those examples have been included which have probative value. No table, 
of course, can present exactly the evidence of our fragmentary texts. In a few cases 
where the sales prices may not be completely preserved, but the amount which could 
be added to the right of the preserved sum can only be a small figure, the entry has 


Homer A. Thompson for his encouraging interest; to Miss Alison Frantz for photographs ; to Miss 
Lucy Talcott for assisting in innumerable ways; to Miss A. Kokoni for her careful typewriting of 
the manuscript; to Mr. Andreas Mavraganis for the actual rebuilding of two of the stelai. But my 
greatest debt is to Professor Eugene Vanderpool, who has made my task both easier and pleasanter 
by his gracious assistance and constant good advice. To the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens I tender my thanks for their hospitable co-operation. Dr. Markellos Mitsos and Dr. John 
Threpsiades facilitated my work by courteously allowing me to study inscriptions in the museums 
under their jurisdiction. Professor James W. Poultney helpfully provided several suggestions about 
new words. Dr. Norman Herz, now of the United States Geological Survey, furnished the geological 
data about the marble fragments. The members of my epigraphical seminary at the University of 
California earned my warm appreciation for their study of special problems. Dr. Anne Pippin has 
carefully assisted in the scrutiny of the final proofs. Professor D. A. Amyx has given sound 
criticisms in the later stage of the work. To my wife I am indebted for two drawings, as well as for 
invaluable encouragement and assistance with each section of the work, with indexes and proofs. 

2 Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 143. A solution essentially the same as that 
adopted here was briefly suggested by Koehler in Monatsberichte der Koniglichen Preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1865, p. 543. Cf. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, p. 740, note 236. 

8 For convenience, I give a table of the Greek monetary system used in these inscriptions: 


6 obols = 1 drachma 
6000 drachmas = 1 talent 
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been included in the table. Thus in Stele I, line 56, the sales price is preserved as 
[l.-The stone is broken after the first obol, but the sum could not be more than 5 
drachmas, 5 obols. In our table, the entry will be found under the figure for the 
preserved sales price. In some instances of the sales tax, there is space on the stone 
for only one numeral, so these examples have been included even though the numeral 


is restored. 


Sales Price Sales Tax 
Drachmas Obols Drachmas Obols 


1 1 
2 1 

3 1 

4 1 

5 1 

1 1 
eae | 1 
te? 1 
| ger 1 
toes 1 
2 1 
BR 1 
ieee 1 
3 1 
a) eal 1 
eee S 1 
4 1 
Aaa 1 
5 3 
te et! 3 
6 3 
6 1 3 
Gr, 2 3 
6 tS 3 
oan 4 3 
7 3 3 
8 3 
eee! 3 
BeEit3 3 
10 3 
0 3 
11 3 
2 3 
14 3 


TABLE [ 
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II, 166, 278, 279 
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I, 86; II, 49, 267 

Piao Li 7 

Tes7s 14 e242 
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II, 241; VII, 60-61 

II, 244 
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180 2 VI, 130 240 Z 3 1737 

195 Zz ed, 301 3 1 I, 47 

200 Z : 199 310 3 3 Il, 793 Nip 78 
202 2 1 1.28 360 4 Uti 

205 2 3 es 1200 12 VI, 100 

210 v4 3 VietZ4e1Z5 1500 15 VI, 90 

215 2 iva 1800 18 | 

215 2 3 VI, 126 2150 22 VII, 40 

220 2 3 I, 40 6100 61 VII, 75-76 


Leaving out of consideration for the moment three problematical examples, I 
would suggest that the state exacted a tax in accordance with the following table: 


Tas_e II 

Sales Price ax Sales Price aliases Sales Price Tax 

in Obols Drachmas Obols in Obols Drachmas Obols in Obols Drachmas Obols 

1—- 29 1 1230-1499 2 3 2700-2999 5 

30- 299 3 1500-1799 3 3000-3029 5 1 
300-— 599 1 1800-1829 3 1 3030-3299 5 3 
600-— 629 1 1 1830-2099 3 3 3300-3599 6 

630-— 899 1 3 2100-2399 4 3600-3629 6 1 
900-1199 2 2400-2429 4 1 3630-3899 6 3 
1200-1229 2 1 2430-2699 4 3 3900-4199 7 


ere 


We may translate this table into Greek monetary symbols as follows: 


TaB_LeE III 
Sales Price Tax 
(ea terri | 
p— AAAATEEFFIIII II] 
p— PAAAATPEFFFIIIII + 
H — HEtFFIIIII Fl 
Hr — HAAAATEFFFIII FIII 
HE — HPAAAATEFFFIIIII FE 
HH — HHEFFFIIIII FFI 
HHP — HHAAAAPEEFFIIIII FFIII 
HHP — HHPAAAATEEFFIIIII HEE 
HHH — HHHf#FFFIIIII FEFI 
HHH — HHHAAAATLEEFFHIIII FEFII 
HHHP — HHHPAAAAPEEFEIIIII -EEF 
HHHH — HHHHtF+FFHII EEFEI 
HHHHP — HHHHAAAATEFFIIII FEFFIII 


HHHHP — HHHHPAAAAP FFFFIIIII he 
FF — PEFFFIINII Ml 
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Sales Price Tax 

Pp — PAAAATEFFFIIII Pl 

FE — PREAAAAPFEEFEFIII is 

FH — PHEFFFIIIII MFI 
FH — PHAAAAPEEFFIIIII PEI 
PHE — PHPAAAATEEEFIIIII DHF 
FHH — 

eLc 


For the first 29 obols the tax was one obol. Sums from five drachmas up to fifty 
drachmas were taxed three obols. Sums from 50 drachmas up to 100 drachmas were 
taxed one drachma. Then the sequence of 0, 5, and 50 drachmas was repeated: 100 
up to 105 drachmas yielded one drachma, one obol; 105 up to 150 drachmas yielded 
one drachma, three obols; 150 drachmas up to 200 drachmas yielded two drachmas; 
etc. Taxes of 2,4 and 5 obols were disregarded. There were only three steps: 1 obol, 
3 obols, 1 drachma. Obviously no effort was made at accurate interest computation. 

There is one modification to be made in the table as the sum became progressively 
larger. Round sums such as 1200 drachmas, 1500 drachmas yield 12 to 15 drachmas, 
respectively, instead of 12 drachmas, 1 obol and 15 drachmas, 1 obol. The obol was 
omitted from round numbers, starting at least as low as 1200 drachmas. 

There are three examples given above in Table I which do not conform to our 
Tables II and III for the computation of sales taxes. The error in I, 29 is discussed 
in the Commentary on Stele I. The sales price of 42 drachmas yielded a tax of one 
drachma rather than the three obols one expects. The sales tax is restored, but this 
is the figure required to make the total in line 33 correct. Lines 28 and 29 contain 
the prices for two entries, the total for which is given in line 33. If three obols, rather 
than one drachma, are restored in line 29, we must postulate an error in the sum in 
line 33. Uninscribed space in line 29 seems to permit only one numeral, and we must 
assume here an overcharge by the poletai of three obols, or else a scribal error. 

The second example may be explained as a stonecutter’s error. In I, 88 the sales 
price is 34 drachmas. The tax is one drachma, not the three obols which one would 
expect from our table. Our entry is preceded by five entries in which the tax was + 
obols and is followed by two, and possibly more entries, in which the tax was one 
drachma; for the stone is broken after the third entry of a drachma sales tax. The 
stonecutter in changing from three obols to one drachma, as he came down the 
column, may have started his row of one drachmas one line too soon. 

The third error may be apparent rather than real. It occurs in I, 71 where a 
sales price of 215 drachmas seems to yield 2 drachmas rather than 2 drachmas, 3 obols, 
which should be the tax on all items between 205 and 250 drachmas. Our line is 
inscribed just below the edge of a fracture, and it is to be noted that the numerals 
are cut very close together. In an example of similar crowding below in line 79, the 
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three obols were inscribed in the space just above the three drachmas to complete a 
tax of 3 drachmas, 3 obols. Similarly, in our line 71, I would suggest that the three 
obols may have been inscribed above the 2 drachmas to yield a tax of 2 drachmas, 3 
obols, and I have so restored the tax in the text. 


PROSOPOGRAPHY 


All of the fifteen names of the condemned (p. 298)* which appear in the epi- 
graphical texts are known from the pages of Andokides’ oration “ On the Mysteries,” 
where 65 different names are mentioned. To be sure, two of the names are preserved 
on the stone in forms slightly different from those in the text of Andokides, and 
Andokides has been emended accordingly.’ Whereas Andokides mentions Euphiletos 
only in connection with the mutilation of the Herms,’ the stone records that he was 
convicted of two charges,’ the burlesquing of the Mysteries as well as the affair of the 
Herms. 

According to Andokides’ De Mysteris, Andromachos, slave of Archebiades, was 
the first of the informers and gave evidence concerning the celebration of the Myster- 
ies. Of the names of the condemned which occur on our inscriptions, frve (Alkibiades, 
Nikides, Oionias, Panaitios, and Polystratos) likewise appear in his list, as preserved 
in Andok. I, 12-13. The second information was given by Teukros, the metic, who 
was brought from Megara to Athens. From his list of twelve, preserved in Andok. 
I, 15, our inscriptions contain the names of three: Hephaistodoros, Kephisodoros, and 
Phaidros. The third information concerning the celebration of the Mysteries was 
given by Agariste. She informed that Alkibiades, Axiochos and Adeimantos had 
celebrated the Mysteries in Charmides’ house. The names of the three men appear in 
our epigraphical documents. The fourth source of information according to Ando- 
kides (I, 17) was the slave Lydos. Andokides did not record his list, but Lydos 
mentioned Leogoras, father of Andokides, Akoumenos, and Autokrator, and it is 
reasonable to infer Pherekles, in whose house the celebration took place. The name 
of Pherekles occurs in our inscriptions. Thus of the thirty-two different names which 
are reported in Andokides’ De Mysteriis as being charged with the profanation of 
the Mysteries, eleven are now found on stone. 

Information concerning the mutilation of the Herms was given, according to 


4 Three other names are too fragmentary to permit consideration in this section. 

> Nixidys rather than Nixiddys and Oiwvias rather than "Twvias in Andok. I, 13. See Kirchner, 
P.A., 11370, and Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 75. 

6 Andok. I, 35. The inscriptions record that Pherekles was convicted on both charges. Kirchner 
(P.A., 14191 and 14194), following Koehler (Hermes, XXIII, 1888, p. 392), entered two men of 
this name. The second must be deleted, however, and both entries must be assigned to Pherekles 
of Themakos. Lydos, a slave of Pherekles, informed (Andok. I, 17) that the Mysteries had been 
celebrated at the house of his master. In Andok. I, 35, he was denounced by Teukros in the matter 
of the Herms. *Tlepi auporepa: VI, 88-89, and X, 14. 
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Andokides, by Teukros, Diokleides, and Andokides himself. The testimony of Ando- 
kides-(I, 52-53) was to the effect that twenty-two men were responsible for the 
mutilation, the eighteen executed on information lodged by Teukros and the four 
others denounced by Andokides. Of the eighteen names which occur in the lists of 
both Teukros and Andokides, three (Eurymachos, Euphiletos, and Pherekles) now 
appear in the inscriptions. Of the four names added by Andokides, two (Panaitios 
and Chairedemos) likewise appear. Thus, of the twenty-two culprits, five are named 
on our stelai. Of the fabricated list of Diokleides, there would be, of course, no names 
preserved. 

One other name is contained in the epigraphical record: Alkibiades of Phegous. 
In Andokides (I, 65), he was simply referred to as one of the two men who had 
induced Diokleides to tell his story. The account in Andokides, at least to the extent 
of this omission, is therefore incomplete. 

The following list, reproduced in part from Miss Ruth Allen’s University of 
Cincinnati dissertation (The Mutilation of the Herms: A Study in Athenian Politics, 
1951) gives the names, as they appear in Andokides’ De Mysteriis, of those accused 
of profaning the Mysteries and mutilating the Herms. The fabricated list of Dio- 
kleides, from which Andokides lists thirteen names, is omitted. An asterisk in front 
of a name indicates that it likewise occurs in our inscriptions. 


I. Profaning the Mysteries 2. Diognetos 
3. Gniphonides 
A. List of Andromachos (Andok. 4. *Hephaistodoros 
I, 12-13) 5. Isonomos 
1. *Alkibiades 6. *Kephisodoros 
2. Andromachos (slave) 7. Pantakles 
3. Archebiades 8. *Phaidros 
4. Archippos 9. Philokrates 
5. Aristomenes 10. Smindyrides 
6. Diogenes 11. Teisarchos 
7. Hikesios (slave) 12. Teukros 
8. Meletos 
9, *Nikides C. List of Agariste (Andok. I, 16) 
10. *Oionias 1. *Adeimantos 
11. *Panaitios 2. *Alkibiades 
12. *Polystratos Om GAK1OChos 
13. Polytion 4. Charmides 
B. List of Teukros (Andok. I, 15) D. List of Lydos (Andok. I, 18) 


1. Antiphon 1. Akoumenos 
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2. Autokrator 11. Meletos 
3. Leogoras 12. Menestratos 
4, *Pherekles 13. *Pherekles 
14. Platon 
Il. Mutilating the Herms Ls Polyeuktos 
Aono Temecendoel 20) fe ed hae 
1. Alkisthenes (ter Tenreanthies 
2. Antidoros 
3. Archidamos B. List of Andokides (Andok. I, 
4. Charippos 67) 
5. Eryximachos All those accused by Teukros, 
6. Euktemon and in addition: 
7. *Euphiletos 19. *Chairedemos 
8. Eurydamas 20. Diakritos 
9. *Eurymachos 21. Lysistratos 
10. Glaukippos 22. *Panaitios 


The entire purpose of the first part of the De Mysteriis is to show that Ando- 
kides was not named by any of the four informers, nor had he given information 
about the profanation of the Mysteries. The study of the prosopographical evidence 


afforded by the inscriptions leads to the conviction that the orator’s lists are essen- 
tially accurate. 


DATE 


There are three sources of evidence for the dating of the Hermokopidai stelai: 


1. A statement in the Atthidographer Philochoros, as preserved in the Venetus 
scholia to Aristophanes, Aves, 766, to the effect that the property of the Hermokopidai 
was confiscated and the names of the offenders inscribed on stelai in the year 415/4. 
Jacoby’s text for the fragment is in part as follows:* émt XaBpiov Odvardv Te 
KateyvooOnoay, kat Ta Ovopara avTav eorndtTevOy Kat ESnwevOn <7a XpHpara abTav>. 

2. References in Stele No. X to specific calendar dates. These show that at least 


some of the sales fell in the second half of the year 414/3 B.c., or possibly some 
subsequent year. In this stele, sales are dated as follows: 


Lines 5-6: émt rijs "EpexOetdos €BSduns mpuravevovons Tapndtdvos €BSdunt torapévov 
Line 8: évarne bbivovros Tapndidvos 
Line 10: éxrye POivovtos Tapndtdvos 


8 Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 328, fr. 134. 
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Line 13: Tapndtavos éxrye POivovros 

single. | Kat eixo| ori. tis mpuravetas | 

Line 28: émt rijs “Avrvo[xi80s ——— mpuravevotarns| éySénu kal eikoorhu rhs mpuravelas 
Line 37: wéuary Kal ei[Koorqe THs mpuravetas | 


Since Erechtheis is recorded in line 5 as having held the seventh prytany, this sale 
could not take place in the year 415/4 when Erechtheis has been shown to have held 
the second prytany of the year. This was demonstrated long ago by Keil.’° Several 
reasons have been advanced for not dating Stele X later than 413 B.c.," the most 
convincing of which is the striking coincidence that Erechtheis is named in another 
document of the year 414/3 B.c. (.G., I’, 297) as the seventh tribe in prytany.” 
This coincidence favors the date 414/3 B. c. for our stele. 


3. Evidence on Stele No. II relating to the sale of crops. Holleaux (R.E.G., X, 
1897, p. 36) has shown that émxapmia denotes crops not yet harvested. In Stele II 
(lines 83-84, 88-89), unharvested crops which were auctioned off include: 


1. otKa 
2. oradviat 
3. éd\atar 


In Greece, the main harvest season for the grape is September-October. Figs 
are gathered in the late summer, August-September. The olive ripens later than figs 
and grapes, and is harvested in the early fall (September-October).** It is customary 
today for crops to be sold while they are ripening but before they have been harvested. 
The most suitable time of the year, then, for the sale of a crop of olives, figs and 
grapes would be in the early fall (September ), certainly not in the month of February, 
the time of the sale recorded on Stele X. The sale recorded on Stele No. II must, I 
believe, be part of a transaction separate from that of Stele No. X. 

It is to be noted that the only stele which records a date is Stele No. X, and that 
this stele contains seven different dates within 37 lines. These sales, spaced at intervals 
of several days and including property in the Troad, may reasonably be assumed to be 
the final sales of the confiscated property. The chief question is the date of the main 
sale, which must have been recorded on the series of large stelai which include Nos. 


PL Coron RAPA ral Srey g 

10 Hermes, XXIX, 1894, p. 45. Cavaignac has advanced the unattractive theory that Erechtheis 
held two prytanies in one year (Note sur la chronologie attique au V° sicéle, pp. 15-18); and, 
accordingly, has dated Stele No. X in 415/4. 

11 See Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 341-2, and bibliography there cited. 

12 For the most recent text of /.G., I?, 297, see B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, 
pp. 88-89. 

18 See Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth‘, p. 54. 
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I-III. If we accept the evidence of the unharvested crops listed under part 3, a date 
in the early fall of either the year 415 or 414 would seem the most likely probability. 

The Philochoros passage shows that the trials took place in the year 415/ 4 eS 
Thucydides narrates, moreover, that the sentence against Alkibiades and his com- 
panions (VI, 61,7) was completed before the end of summer of 415 (VI, 62,5), and 
those found guilty in connection with the affair of the Herms were apparently con- 
demned even earlier” For the period between the end of the summer of 415 and the 
dates recorded in Stele X, there is no calendaric information. If the main sales took 
place in the fall of 415, the auction was not completed until at least eighteen months 
later. On the other hand, if the main sale fell in September 414, the delay was in 
setting up the machinery of auction. In the light of Fine’s recent demonstration that 
there was a major change in the laws of land tenure beginning at the time of our 
inscriptions, there is no unequivocal evidence for the sale of confiscated land at 
Athens before our documents,’ and the change involved in the breakdown of the old 
Athenian system of inalienable family land may have required a lengthy period for 
establishing the legal machinery. 


PLACE OF ERECTION 


The stelai listing the confiscated property of the desecraters of the Eleusinian 
gods were set up in the Eleusinion, southeast of the Athenian Agora.** Hitherto, it 
has generally been held that the inscriptions were set up in two places, the original 
copies at Eleusis and duplicates in Athens,” either in the Agora or on the Acropolis.” 
This determination derives from two literary passages: (1) Athenaeus XI, 476E: 
gore yobv robro evpeiv év rots Snuromparous avayeypappévov ovTws Ek oTHANS GVAKELLEVNS 
év axporéker... 3 and (2) Pollux X, 97: & 6€ rats “ArruKats aTy ats, at KetvTaL EV 


> lal x lal > 7, ‘\ NX Ny / , > ld > e a 
Edevotn, 7a Tov doeByodvtwv TEpt TW Oem Snpooia Tpabévta avayéypanTat €v ais adda 


14 Philochoros’ phrase 7a évépata airév éorndire’On must be taken to refer to the process of 
otnAlrevois involved in proscription (See Glotz in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. poena, p. 
532 A, and Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, p. 204, note 1) and is not descriptive of the inscribing of our stele. 

Thue. V1, o0:and 61, 1. . 

16 Fine, Horoi, p. 204: ‘Is there any significance in the fact that this inscription is the first 
official record of the sale of confiscated property which is extant... ?”’ 

17 For earlier references to Snidrpata, see Aristophanes, Vespae, 659, and I.G., I*, 95 (text of 
Woodhead, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 81.) 

18 For the site, see T. L. Shear, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 207; IX, 1940, p. 267; and, in par- 
ticular, E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 134-136. 

19H. Mobius, Ath. Mitt., LX-LXI, 1935-36, p. 266: ‘‘ Von den Poleten-Urkunden JG I? 325- 
334, die in Eleusis und wahrscheinlich als Duplikat im athenischen Eleusinion standen, sind die 
grossen Fragmente bei der Hypapanti und dem Markttor gefunden.” Cf. also U. Koehler, Hermes, 
XXIII, 1888, pp. 399-400; and H. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 447, note 5. 

20 Cf. A. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens (Engl. transl. of 2nd ed., 1857), p. 274. 
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TE TOMAG OKE’H EoTiv @voyacpéva Kat pohvBSokparevral.? In the former passage, 
Koehler, followed by Kaibel and Gulick, has shown that there is a lacuna after 
ovrws.” In the latter passage, Bergk first proposed the emendation of ’EXevowle for 
"Edevotv. It was rejected by Koehler because of the omission of the article and 
because he felt a more exact designation of the Eleusinion in Athens was necessary. 
Koehler’s viewpoint has prevailed until J. Hatzfeld recently pointed out that Bergk’s 
text is preferable.’ With this emendation, we are relieved of the necessity of assuming 
a duplicate copy for which there is no other evidence. 


GEOLOGY 


In the sorting-out of the various fragments of marble which were to be assigned 
to the different inscriptions, considerable attention has been paid to the geological 
structure of the marble. In this geological analysis, the writer has enjoyed the co- 
operation of Dr. N. Herz, now of the United States Geological Survey. For an 
explanation of terms used, reference should be made to our article in 4.J.A., LVII, 
1953, pp. 71-83. The system of terminology there described is not here adopted in 
complete detail because the geology article was completed after the present study at 
a time when I could no longer consult the inscriptions here published. 

The structure of the marble has been particularly significant in reconstructing 
Stele II. Here the plane of foliation, that is, the plane in which the calcite crystals 
of the marble appear to lie, has been used as a determinant in placing the fragments. 
This plane is “ folded” * in such a way that the crest of the arch is around line 40. 
Above this fold, in the upper part of the stele, the plane of foliation dips to the upper 
left; below, it dips to the bottom left. In the crest of the arch, the plane is very 
nearly parallel to the inscribed surface. At the top of the stele the angle is about 20°, 
at the bottom left, the dip is about 10°. This is a particularly distinct and unusual 
example of folding in the relatively narrow limits of one marble stele. 

In Stele VI, it was noted that there were very pronounced muscovite (white) 
mica bands, which made lines on the surface. These lines run parallel to the left 
and right edges of the stone, that is, at right angles to the inscribed letters. This 


2 ied, Bethe: 

22 See C. B. Gulick on this passage in the Loeb Classical Library. 

28 The article was normally employed in Attic inscriptions in the phrase designating the 
Eleusinion; see 1.G., II?, 204, line 57; 661, line 32; 848, line 30; and 1078, lines 14 and 41. How- 
ever, for the absence of the article, especially in prepositional phrases, see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 227. It may be observed that Pollux was following a written 
collection of Demioprata and had not seen the inscriptions. U. Koehler (Hermes, XXIII, 1888, 
p. 399) suggests Krateros as the source. 

24 Alcibiade, Paris, 1940, p. 204, note 1. 

25 A fold is an arcuation in marble. 
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lineation of a prominent accessory mineral has been particularly significant because 
the epigraphical considerations on which one would usually rely, namely, the vertical 
and horizontal spacing, are here undependable. All the fragments which have been 
brought together were undoubtedly inscribed by the same stonecutter, but lines are 
often closer together on one fragment than on another. The writer hesitated for a 
time to put fragment a, where a line occupies a vertical space of 0.013 m. and five 
letters a horizontal space of 0.06 m., in the same inscription with fragment 0, where 
a line measures vertically 0.010 m., and five letters occupy a horizontal space of ca. 
0.038-0.04 m. The sixteen fragments published here as Stele VI have been brought 
together largely because they, and they alone of the fragments preserved, contain 
this particular lineation of mica bands; their association in the same stele, therefore, 
is strongly probable. This inscription must have been cut on a very large block of 
marble which contained several columns with the letters and lines more broadly spaced 
in the beginning of the text than in the end. 

Other geological factors which have helped in placing specific fragments will 
be noted in their place in the text. 

It should be emphasized that these observations about the geological structure 
of marble are in a sense of a negative nature. They may prove that two pieces cannot 
go together, if the foliation plane is different. But they cannot prove that two stones 
must go together. Two stelai may have been cut in the same workshop from the same 
section of marble, and will thus have the same foliation or geological structure. In 
the case of the Hermokopidai stelai, it must be borne in mind that many of the stelai 
show evidence of similar workmanship, and may well have been incised in the same 
workshop. 

For instance, fragment d has been assigned to the upper part of Stele II because 
it has the foliation dip that is characteristic of this part of the stele. Moreover, it 
has the same dressing on the back. But it is quite possible that this fragment could 
come from an entirely different stele which was cut from the same section of the 
marble. 

Likewise, as is explained below, fragment 7 may or may not belong to Stele IT. 
But there is no other stele with which it can be associated. 


DIMENSIONS OF STELAI I AND [I 


Stele I, with its 12 fragments, Stele II, with 19 fragments, and Stele III with 
one fragment, all have the same original thickness, 0.114 m. 

The width of Stelai I and II can be determined as approximately 1.00 m., so 
it seems a reasonable assumption that the auctioned property was inscribed in part on 
a series of stelai, including I-III, of the same size. 

For the four columns of Stele I, the following figures for width are known: 
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Stele I 
Cols I Cole if Colne re h WAY 
Sales tax 0.029 0.03 oe == — 
Sales price 0.05 0.065 0.052 0.05 
Item 0.175 0.14+ 0.14 Oi 


The only unknown factors are the sales tax for Columns III and IV. The sales tax 

in the two known columns was about 0.03 m. and we may use this figure in Columns 

Il] and IV. The width of the list of items in Column II was at least 0.14 m., as can 

be seen from fragment c; it may possibly have been a little more. Adding the known 

figures to the estimated 0.06 m. for the sales tax, we get 1.001 m., or about 1 meter. 
For the five columns of Stele IJ, the measurements of width are as follows: 


Steca tt 
Colrel Col. II Colm Lae Gola iy) Gola, 
Sales tax 0.02 lacking 0.017 0.017 --- 
Sales price 0.05 lacking 0.05 0.053 —-- 
Item 0.184 0.128 O37 O37 oo 


The only unknown factor is the width of Column V. If this column is made 0.207 m. 
wide, which is the width of Column IV, the stele was exactly 1 m. wide. 

The height of the stelai can be estimated only roughly. Although there are 
several lacunae between the fragments which preserve the text of Column III of 
Stele II, this column must have been close to 1.50 m. in height. When the fragments 
from this column are placed so that they touch, the stele would be more than one 
meter in height and additional space must be allowed for the lacunae of the text. 

The only other evidence for the height comes from the taper of Stele I. By the 
use of a straight-edge the taper of Stele I along the right side can be determined as 
0.002 m. for the upper 0.40 m. of the stele. From this we may deduce that the taper 
of each side was about 0.008 m. This means, in turn, that the stele was about 0.016 m. 
wider at the bottom than at the top. The width of the entries of Column IV on Stele 
I is 0.202 m. near the top of the column. This measurement is determined on the basis 
of the necessary restoration at the first preserved lines of the column (lines 160 ff.). 
The width of the column of entries in the last line is exactly 0.210 m.* Twenty-seven 
lines above, the width of the column is 0.208 m. These measurements, it should be 
emphasized, can be used only for a rough approximation because there are slight 


26 A few lines above, the width is 0.215 m., but this is because there is a small bump on the 
right side of the stele. 
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divergences in the alignment in the preserved part of the column; but they would 
indicate that about 120 lines were inscribed in a column and that Stele I was ca. 1.50 m. 
in height. This figure is in accord with our rough estimate for the height of Stele II. 
The total dimensions, then, were 1.50 m. by 1.00 m. by 0.114 m. 
It may be noted here that Stele VIII, of which we have the original upper left 
corner, did not have a taper. 


TEXTS AND EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY 


I. Twelve fragments of a fine to medium grained, light yellowish gray marble, four 
of which have been published in the editio minor of the Attic corpus. Three others 
have appeared in Hesperia. The marble exhibits very prominently traces of iron ore 
minerals, the lineation of which is more or less perpendicular to the inscribed text, or 
more accurately 15° left. This latter is the angle between the lineation and a line 
perpendicular to the inscribed lines. 

Stele I, as reconstructed, is presented in Plates 68 (obverse) and 69 (reverse). 
The Epigraphical Museum fragments are represented by plaster casts; there was no 
effort to make the backs of these resemble the originals. Since the casts did not 
photograph as well as the marble, I give in Plates 67 and 72 those photographs of 
Epigraphical Museum pieces which have not been previously published. Figure 1 
shows the stele with the measurements for the sales price, the sales tax, and the 
entries of the four columns. 

(a) (Plate 67). Two joining fragments preserving the original top and back of 
the stele. Across the top of the back there is a smooth band 0.04 m. in width. A 
photograph of this back is reproduced in Plate 72. The upper piece was found in a 
Byzantine wall in Section II on March 21, 1938. The lower piece, the date and place 
of the discovery of which are unknown, was first published by B. D. Meritt in 
Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 385-386 (photograph on p. 385 nS. AiG ty pale 

Height (as joined), 0.45 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. Nos. I 236 o and E.M. 2765. 


(b) (Plate 72). This fragment, preserving the left margin, was found near the 
gate of Athena Archegetis. Koehler, Monatsberichte der Kéniglichen Preuss. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 1865, p. 541; Eustratiades, ’Apx. "Ed., 1869, pp. 337- 
341; 1.G., I, 277; Michel, Recueil, 567; Hicks and Hill, Manual of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 72; Kirchner in Dittenberger, SIGS. 96. TRiGS T2329 PM Nao: 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, 1’, 79. 

(c) This fragment, discovered in a marble pile in Section @@ on March 1, 1939, 
preserves the original back. The inscribed face is much worn. 

Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.255 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 #. 
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(d) Found in a modern wall in Section BB on May 19, 1939. The original back 
is preserved. 

Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 gz. 


(e) (Plate 67). Two joining fragments preserving the original bottom and 
back. The upper fragment, found on the Acropolis behind the Propylaea, was first 
published as /.G., I, 278 and republished as J.G., I’, 334. The lower fragment, which 
bears the Agora Inventory No. I 236 7, was found in the wall of a house in Section II 
on April 13, 1937. 

Height (as joined), 0.40 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 


(f) This fragment, consisting of two joining pieces, was published by B. D. 
Meritt in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 47-49, and Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 34-35; a 
photograph is reproduced as plate 9, no. 17. The fragment, which bears the Agora 
Inventory No. I 236 a, preserves the original top and right side. 

(g) This fragment, which preserves the original back, was found in a modern 
wall in Section BB on April 6, 1939. 

Height, 0.265 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. Nov 1236 v. 

(h) Two joining pieces, preserving the original back, which have been pub- 
lished as J.G., I’, 330. A photograph of this fragment appears in Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 49. The upper of the two pieces, found on the approaches to the Acropolis, 
was published by Wilhelm in Jahreshefte, VI, 1903, pp. 236-241. The lower piece 
was published by Koehler, Hermes, XXIII, 1888, p. 396. Bibliography: /.G., I, 
Suppl., p. 178, no. 277 d; Michel, Recueil, 568 and 1511; Hicks and Hill, Manual, 72; 
Janell, Ausgewaehlte Inschriften, no. 148; Kirchner in Dittenberger, S.I.G.*, 102; 
Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I’, 80. 
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Two fragments (a and f) preserve part of the original top of the stele. One 
fragment, b, shows an original left side. The original right side is preserved on three 
fragments, f and h(bis). One fragment, e, preserves an original bottom, and another, 
h, contains the last line of a column (IV). 

On fragment b, which preserves the original left edge, when the stonecutter 
indented the sums, the list of proper names and the list of items, he arranged the 
list of items about 0.079 m. from the original left edge. For the sums and the proper 
names, he indented about 0.025 m. and 0.042 m. respectively from the left edge. When 
we come to place in the reconstructed stele fragment a, preserving the final letters of 
a column, which likewise included a sum, proper name, and list of items, we find that 
the required restorations will exhibit corresponding indentations for the respective 
elements of the text. Therefore, fragment a, which preserves the original top, is 
placed in the same column with fragment b at the upper left corner of the stele. This 
permits us to determine that the space required for the sales tax in Column I was 
0.029 m., for the sales price 0.05 m., and for the list of items 0.175 m. 

Fragment a, in turn, preserves the sales tax and the beginnings of the sales price 
for the items in Column II. The width of the column of the sales tax is 0.03 m. Now 
there is another fragment of the stele, c, which has a measurement of 0.032 m. for the 
sales tax. Because of this close correspondence, and because of the similarity in the 
line of fracture, I weighed the possibility that fragment c actually joins fragment a. 
A marble expert of the National Museum in Athens kindly examined the stones in 
position, and expressed the opinion that they probably did join. Later, however, when 
the stones were again brought together in the presence of several epigraphists, we 
agreed that the join was not certain. I have refrained from making this join of frag- 
ments a and c, because of the additional consideration that the sales tax does not align 
perfectly on the two pieces. The figures on fragment c begin 0.002 m. farther to the 
left. It seems more likely that the fragment came from the same column, indeed, but 
in a slightly lower position in the stele, which would permit this slight jog to the left 
in alignment, and it has been so placed in the reconstruction, 
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It may be mentioned here that Meritt suspected that the lower of the two pieces 
comprising fragment a actually joined another fragment, b.27 He wrote that this join 
could not be considered certain, but that the two pieces might be so placed that there 
was a slight contact surface; the line of fracture along the bottom and sides of the 
pieces would suggest such a join. However, another, and a joining part of fragment 
a has since come to light, and it can be stated that the join with fragment b is physically 
impossible, since this upper piece of fragment a would occupy part of the space at the 
top of fragment b.”* 

Fragment c gives us the width of the sales price of Column II, which is 0.065 m., 
and shows too that the list of items occupies more than 0.14 m., measuring to the right 
edge of the fragment. 

It can be determined with reasonable certainty that Column III was narrower 
than the other columns of the stele. Fragment e preserves an original bottom and has 
accordingly been assigned to the bottom of this column. Just above it, and having a 
continuous text with it, has been placed fragment d. Fragment d is a rectangular 
piece with straight edges, which fits neatly into a recess at the upper right corner of 
fragment e. When the two pieces, d and e, are brought together so that there is a 
slight surface of contact—insufficient, however, to claim an actual join—the text of 
the first two items on fragment e is continued in the last two lines of fragment d, with 
a slight lacuna between. The width of the sales price of Column III can therefore be 
determined as 0.052 m., and the width of the list of items as 0.14m. This latter 
measurement is made possible by the fact that fragment d preserves at its right edge 
the sales tax of Column IV. 

The rightmost column of the stele, IV, has been reconstituted essentially in the 
manner described by Meritt in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 47-48.% Fragment f, having 
the original top and the original right side, must be placed in the upper right corner. 
Fragment h, consisting of two joining pieces, does not preserve the original bottom, 
but the space beneath the last preserved item is clearly uninscribed, and I assume that 
this was the last item on the stele. The only new piece to be added to this column since 
Meritt’s work is fragment g, which preserves a long list of the single entry iparvov. 
Since the upper part of fragment h likewise has the item éudrvov I have placed frag- 
ment g above fragment h and far enough above (seven lines) so that it will not 
overlap fragment d of Column III. The width of the sales price on fragment h at the 
bottom of the column is 0.05 m.; the width of the list of items is 0.21 m. 


27 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 386. 

28 Before it was realized that the upper piece of fragment a actually joined the lower part, the 
attempt had been made, in the presence of several epigraphists, to join b with the lower piece of a, 
but the possibility of such a join was rejected. This would make Column I 0.30 m. wide, consider- 
ably wider than the text requires and wider than any other column of Stelai I and II. 

29 Cf, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 384. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Ghinecge 


Lines 10-11: The items which list the property of Hephaistodoros must have 
run over from an adjacent stele on to the top of our Stele I; for there was no heading 
at the top of Column I. The last numeral of the total is a half-obol sign. The only 
other use of a fractional amount occurs in line 119 of Stele VI, where the total is 
for rent. Since no fractional amount occurs in the sale of items, it seems likely that 
the total for Hephaistodoros included rental of property. 

Line 14: The marks before the tau are not certain enough to permit a reading. 
One would imagine, because of the lack of a numeral, that the item is singular in 
number. Of the words in —ra in Buck and Petersen, Keverse Index, only ¢dpearia, 
tank, cistern, seems a possible restoration. 

Line 18: Although the remainder of the oxedy of Alkibiades (line 13) is lost, 
fragment a preserves enough uninscribed space from the right part of the column to 
show that the list contained short items. 

Line 32: It has hitherto been generally assumed * that there is an error in the 
numeral for the total.*t The slave Pistos was sold for 202 drachmas, and the tax was 
2 drachmas, 1 obol. The crops in line 29 sold for 42 drachmas and the tax has been 
restored as 3 obols. This gives 246 drachmas, 4 obols, whereas the total recorded 
on the stone is 247 drachmas, 1 obol. The error is in the figure for the sales tax in 
line 29, not in the sum in line 32. The figure for the sales tax in line 29 is lost, but 
it must be a drachma, not 3 obols, because enough of the surface of the stone is pre- 
served near the left edge to show that only one numeral could have been inscribed. 
It seems certain, then, that a drachma was inscribed for the sales tax. This drachma 
represents an overcharge of 3 obols and has been discussed above on p. 229. 

Lines 42, 45: There was not enough space in the column of the sales price to 
inscribe the final numeral; so the stonecutter placed it immediately above the last of 
the other numerals. On the analogy of these two examples, I have hypothesized that 
in line 71 of Stele II, where the preserved numerals at the top of the fragment occupy 
the entire width of the column of the sales price, but where this figure does not 
agree with our table on pp. 228-229, the remainder of the price was recorded in the line 
above, which is now lost. 

Line 49: On the basis of reéxamination of this fragment, I have made correc- 
tions in the text for the numerals, here and in the lines above. In this line the sales 
tax is only one drachma, and the first numeral of the sales price is FP. Some earlier 
editors have restored an H in front of the PF, but the original surface of the stone is 
preserved here in an uninscribed state.” 


80 Except by Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 1’, p. 198. 

1 Dittenberger, S./.G.°, I, p. 128. 

82 Cf, Kirchner in Dittenberger, S./.G.', I, no. 96; and Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I’, 
p. 198. 
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Line 70: The bottom tips of three obol signs which were not previously read can 
be seen at the top of the stone. 

Line 92: The surface of the fragment which preserved this and the following 
fourteen lines is badly weathered and many of the letters are lost, while others are 
barely discernible. In the first letter space of this line, the weathered surface of the 
marble suggests the reading of a lambda, or, a little less likely, an iota. There seems 
to be an upright stroke with no horizontal stroke at the top. There is not sufficient 
evidence to permit the use of other than square brackets, but the restoration EBs, 
kettle, has been tentatively suggested in line 92. 

Line 95: In the fourth letter space, there seem to be distinct traces of a lambda. 
The letter has been dotted not because these traces favor any other letter, but because 
it is difficult to determine whether the traces are from weathering or from actual 
inscribing. 

Line 99: I have reported the first letter of this unidentified item as a certain 
epsilon, for the vertical and upper two horizontal bars are preserved. In the next 
letter space there is the upper left corner of a letter which comprises an upright with 
a short, slightly curving stroke emanating from the top. The letter could be a beta 
or a rho, less likely an epsilon or pi. 

Line 116: The stonecutter left the final omicron unfinished, in the form of a 
crescent. 

Line 125: The restoration of the singular form doppds in lines 125-136 and 
138-139 has been made for two reasons: first, all of the items which can be tested 
in lines 113-124 just above in the column were sold in single containers or units; and 
secondly, in line 137 the singular form opps is preserved on the stone. Because of 
the importance of the sigma which lies at the edge of the fracture I have had this 
reading confirmed by Professor Vanderpool. The leftmost part of the sigma is 
sufficiently preserved to make out the parts of the four diagonal strokes. 

Line 140: The crossbar of the alpha was omitted. 

Line 158: After the letters alpha and mu which were read by Meritt,” there 
appears on a latex squeeze the lower left corner of a letter which must be an epsilon 
or beta. What is preserved of the horizontal stroke is straight, but only a small part 
remains. There seem to be two possibilities for the restoration of this line. First, it 
may contain the name of a long entry such as occurs in line 233 below, where the 
entry was 27 letters in length. The second possibility is to restore the demotic 
[3«]ap8[oviSo] and the line might be filled out with the name (28 letters) of Alki- 
biades. This would require the name to begin three letter spaces to the left of the 
list of items, which is a normal arrangement in Column I of this stele. Since there is 
good reason to believe, from the evidence of Pollux, who expressly names several of 


83 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 34. 
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the items as belonging to Alkibiades, that the items at the bottom of this column did 
indeed form part of the property of Alkibiades, the restoration is not at all unlikely. 

Line 160: The lacuna near the end of this entry requires two letter spaces, not 
one, as stated in previous publications. Of the letter in front of this lacuna, an upright 
stroke is preserved. It can hardly be an iota for the letter is very close to the pre- 
ceding one. A pi seems the most likely letter, but an epsilon is possible, if it be assumed 
that the middle horizontal hasta did not quite touch the vertical stroke, as is the case 
with an epsilon in line 168. The restoration apéxovov épeodr is offered exempli gratia, 
on the assumption that the entry was a noun followed by an adjective. 

Line 161: In the sixth letter space of this word there is preserved at the top 
of the line the horizontal stroke of what would normally be considered part of a tau, 
for it is a straight line. There is no angle to the stroke and it cannot be read as a 
normal upsilon, as has previously been suggested. Because of the difficulties afforded 
by this reading, I have asked the opinion of Professor Vanderpool, who concurs in 
this description of the stroke. It cannot be an epsilon, for the original surface is pre- 
served below uninscribed where the second hasta would fall. Epigraphically I feel the 
letter must be reported as a tau, although the combination of letters is difficult. 

Line 189: Above the entry of this line at least ten lines of the inscribed space 
are flaked away. 

Lines 199-201: The entry for these three lines, iudrwov, has been placed in 
square brackets because all of the inscribed surface is lost. There can be little doubt, 
however, about the original text, for the letters have been etched into the surface 
beneath and distinct traces are visible. 

Lines 201 ff.: The lacuna between fragments f and h has been determined by 
giving to fragment f the lowest possible position in which the stone will not overlap 
fragment d of Column III. 

Line 209: In the line just above, previous editors, misled perhaps by the line 
of fracture, have read an epsilon, which is not visible, and since the stone has suffered 
no mutilation here, I have rejected it from the text. There is a possibility, therefore, 
that the entry iuazvov was inscribed in the lines between fragments g and h. 

Line 209-212: The names of the list of items for these lines are found on frag- 
ment /, whereas the sales tax is found on fragment d. But it should be stated, I feel, 
that the sales tax cannot with certainty be used as an indication as to the relative 
price of the items. The correspondence of lines has been made on the assumption that 
Columns III and IV contained exactly the same number of lines, and our text has 
been made by counting upward from the last line of both columns. Column IV, 
although it preserves the last entry of the column, does not have the original bottom 
of the stele. In the light of the many physical irregularities in the various stelai, it 
is by no means a positive assumption that the last column had a line-for-line corre- 
spondence with the column to its left. 
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Lines 220 ff.: On the evidence of the stone, slight corrections have been made 
in the editio minor text of lines 220, 223, 229, 236, and 238. 


II. Nineteen fragments of a fine to medium grain, very light gray marble. Two 
fragments have received previous publication; photographs of these two will be 
found in Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 383 and 385 (fragments d and e respectively). 
Plates 70 and 71 show the obverse and reverse of the reconstructed stele. 


(a) Eight joining fragments, preserving the original top, left side, and back 
of the stele. The fragment at the upper left corner of the stele was found in a Turkish 
fill in Section BB on March 2, 1939. Below this piece is a small fragment which was 
found in the wall of the Church of Hypapanti in Section II on March 7, 1938. The 
third, and a larger, fragment continuing the remainder of the text of Column I was 
found in the same wall of the Church of Hypapanti on the following day, March 8. 
To the right of the center of this fragment is a small piece found in a house in Section 
© on December 30, 1936. This is joined at the right by a larger piece which was 
found in an adjacent house in the same section on January 17, 1937. To the right 
of this piece, in turn, is a fragment found in a late wall in Section II on April 23, 
1937. The large fragment containing the text of the lower part of Column II was 
found in the modern wall of a house in Section BB on May 13, 1939. This piece is 
joined at the bottom by a small fragment of six lines which was found in a Byzantine 
or Turkish fill in Section BB on May 4, 1939. 

Height (as joined), 0.865 m.; width, 0.685 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 d and x. 

(b) Three joining fragments, preserving the original left side. The upper piece 
was found in the wall of a house in Section ©® on January 18, 1937. The small piece 
to the right was found in the wall of a neighboring house in the same section on 
December 18, 1936. The large piece below was removed from the wall of the Church 
of Hypapanti in Section II on March 7, 1938. 

Height (as joined), 0.33 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 

Taye NOAU230 caf. 

(c) (Plate 73). Fragment preserving the original top and back, found in a 
house in Section BB on October 7, 1938. 

Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.285 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Toye O418230'S, 

(d) Found in 1934 in Section O. Published by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, 
pp. 384-386, with photograph on p. 385. S.E.G., X, p. 108. This fragment preserves 
the original back. Inv. No. I 2040. 

(c) Found in the wall of a house in Section K in 1934, Published by Meritt, 
Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 382-386, with photograph on p. BOOM. Ge Nappa O7/eo: 
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Inv. No. I 236 b. A photograph of the original back of this fragment is given on 
Plate 72. 

(f) Fragment, preserving the original bottom and back, found in the east wall 
of the Church of Hypapanti on March 14, 1938. 

Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 n. 

(g) (Plate 73). Found in the wall of a house in Section BB on September 28, 
1938. The original back is preserved. 

Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.263 m. ; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. Non b 2367: 

(h) Two joining fragments, preserving the original back. The upper and 
smaller piece was found in a modern fill in Section @@ on May 12, 1937. The larger 
piece was found in the wall of a house in Section If on November 9, 1936. 

Height (as joined), 0.105 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 g. 

(i) (Plate 75). Fragment preserving the original bottom found in the wall of 
a house in Section BB on September 27, 1938. 

Height, 0.355 m.; width, 0.274 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 q. 

The height of letters is 0.008 m. One line occupies a vertical space of 0.011 m. 
Five letters, excluding iota, occupy a horizontal space of 0.042-0.052 m. 
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To Stele II have been assigned those fragments of a thickness of 0.114 m. which 
preserve an original back dressed in the manner illustrated in Plate 72, upper piece. 
This back is rough-picked in irregular fashion and lacks the uniformity of pattern 
to be found in the dressing on the backs of Nos. I and III. 

The arrangement of the fragments and the measurements of text which deter- 
mine this arrangement are given in Figure 2. Two fragments, a and c, preserve the 
original top, and two, f and i, preserve the original bottom. The original left side is 
preserved on fragments a and b. There is a smooth-dressed recessed border, 0.095 m. 
in width, which extends along the back at the top on fragment c and a recessed border 
0.075 m. in width along the back of the left side of the stele (fragments a and b). 
No fragment is preserved from the right edge, but I assume a similar recessed band 
would extend along the back of this side too. 

A word of explanation is required concerning the position of all the fragments 
with the exception of the two large pieces a and b which preserve the original top and 
left side. Fragment c, which contains the final letters of one column and about fifteen 
lines of another, cannot belong to the text of Columns I and II; for the stone would 
then be superimposed on fragment a, which also has the original top. Nor can it be 
from the rightmost edge; for the recessed border, which presumably extended down 
the back along the right side, would be visible. Hence, it must be placed either at the 
top of Columns II and III or Columns III and IV. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the lines containing the word xefddavov and the names of the condemned in the 
second column of this fragment would align with the first letters of Column III on 
fragment a (lines 184-186), or, in the case of Column IV, with the row of sales 
prices. Either arrangement would permit space for the restored text of line 178, 
which is the line extending farthest to the right. Considerations of the text to be 
restored in the first column of our fragment have led me to place the fragment at 
the top of Columns II and III, rather than III and I1V. When the second column on 
our fragment is aligned with Column II on fragment a, our restored text for Column 
II on this fragment is exactly in position to align with Column II below it on fragment 
a; but it would be two letter spaces too long if the fragment were shifted one column 
to the right. 

Fragment e, which contains the sales price and list of items from one column 
and the tax and part of the sales price of another column, has been placed in the lower 
part of Columns III and IV. The space required for the list of items on fragment e 
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is 0.137 m. which corresponds exactly to the measurement for the corresponding text 
of Column III on fragment a above. Fragment e has been placed as high in the column 
as physically possible because the line of fracture on its upper left surface seems to 
continue that running downward from right to left on fragment a. In any case, it is 
physically impossible for the first preserved line of fragment e to be higher than the 
position assigned to it in the text on p. 252. 

Fragment f, preserving the original bottom of the stele, has been assigned to the 
end of Column IIT because the measurements of the space required for the sales tax 
and the sales price (0.017 m. and 0.05 m. respectively) are identical on this fragment 
with those in Column III of fragment a above. 

To Column IV has been assigned fragment g. In this fragment, the plane of 
foliation of the calcite crystals dips to the upper left. As explained above (p. 235), 
this means that the fragment must be placed in the upper part of the stele. With 
fragment @ occupying the upper part of Column I, and fragment c the upper part of 
Columns IT and III, it is physically impossible for our fragment to be placed in any 
of these columns. Column V too is eliminated because fragment g does not exhibit 
on its back any trace of the recessed border, which must have run down the back on 
the right edge. 

Fragment h too has been placed on the basis of geological considerations, for 
here the plane of foliation dips to the bottom left, and the fragment must come from 
the lower part of the stele. Furthermore, it must be in Column IV or V because the 
space required for the sales tax (0.017 m.) and sales price (0.053 m.) is 0.070 m. in 
width which is slightly greater than the space required for the corresponding items in 
Columns I, II, and III. Tentatively, it has been placed in Column IV. 

There remains the small fragment d, which preserves no numerals but only a 
small part of the text of items. No determining measurement can be made on this 
small piece, and accordingly it must be left unassigned. There is, however, one 
geological factor which requires that the piece be placed in the upper part of the 
stele: the plane of foliation is the same as that found in the upper forty lines of the 
stele, so this piece must go somewhere in the upper part of Columns II to V. The 
text of Column III makes it seem unlikely that this fragment would go there; but 
no choice can be made between the other columns. 

With fragment f assigned to the bottom of Column ITI, the only positions left 
for fragment i, which preserves an original bottom, would be at the end of Column 
Il or Column V. This must be explained. If placed in Column I, the left part of the 
fragment would extend beyond the limits of the stele. If placed in Column IV, the 
stone would overlap fragment f. Furthermore, because it does not carry the deeply 
recessed border which runs along the back of the left side, it cannot be placed in 
Column II. Within the area of the recessed border, which is 0.75 m. wide, the thick- 
ness of the stele was 0.075 m. The thickness of the left edge of fragment 1, however, 
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is 0.085 m., and furthermore, it exhibits no trace of the close-picked dressing of this 
border. By placing our fragment in such a position that the first seven lines align with 
the entries of Column II, we find that 0.025 m. of the left part of the fragment would 
fall within the recessed area. Accordingly, the fragment must be placed in Column V. 

It should be mentioned that although fragment 7 has the same geological structure 
as the other fragments in the lower part of Stele IJ, including fragment f, its inclusion 
in this stele is not as secure as that of the other fragments. For one reason, the 
original back of this fragment is preserved if at all in only a very small area. Secondty, 
the bottom line on this fragment, which is the last line of a column, is not in hori- 
zontal alignment with the last line of Column ITI, preserved on fragment f. Moreover, 
if fragment 7 is placed in Column V of Stele II, Column IV must have been entirely 
uninscribed in its lower part; the blank space can be seen in the photograph (Plate 
70). However, there is a slightly raised band along the bottom of fragments f and 1. 
It can be clearly seen in the photograph of fragment 7 ( Plate 75); there is only a trace 
on fragment f because the stone is badly worn away at this point. 

In weighing the evidence, there did not seem to be any other stele to which frag- 
ment i could be assigned, and it has indeed many points in common with the sure 
fragments of this stele, including the script, the raised band, and the geological 
structure. This fragment must belong either to Stele I] or to another stele of which 
no other parts remain. This latter alternative, particularly because of the dissymmetry 
of the arrangement of the text at the end of Columns IV and V, must be regarded as 
a distinct possibility. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 3: Since this is masculine plural, and the preceding item is feminine. it seems 
necessary to refer the gender to line 1. 

Lines 6-7: Enough uninscribed space is preserved to the left of the sales price 
to permit the determination that there was only one numeral for the tax. 

Lines 7-8: For the form é&eppwyta, cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der 
attischen Inschriften, p. 59. 

Line 25: Both here and in line 38, the stonecutter left space between the signs 
for the first and second obols, whereas normally the obol signs are inscribed very close 
together. These vertical strokes might possibly be incomplete drachma signs in which 
the horizontal strokes were omitted. 

Line 28: In the sales price column, the upper parts of two vertical strokes are 
preserved. The spacing seems to require that the first be part of a drachma sign. In 
the line above, a k\twa€ sold for 8 drachmas, 3 obols. The lower price of the second 
ladder might be explained by assuming that it was broken, and that this was stated 
in the line below, where the inscribed surface is lost. For other items in this column 
which are named as being broken, see lines 8, 34, 37. 
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Line 32: The upsilon is preserved beginning at the bottom of the line up to a 
point just above where the two diagonal lines join. The third letter can only be an 
omicron or a theta. The bottom of the vertical stroke in the second letter space is so 
placed as to allow the reading of a pi. The restoration jroorabudv seems indicated by 
its appearance in a similar context three lines below. The Attic participial form 
Kateayos requires a masculine or neuter noun, whereas kapodrov in line 33 is feminine 
and in the genitive case. The price is usually in the first line of the entry, but it 
appears here in the second line. There is space for only one numeral in the sales tax 
column, and it must accordingly have been one obol. 

Line 38: In the final letter space of the line, the stonecutter inscribed the vertical 
stroke of the epsilon but failed to add the three horizontal hastas. In the figures for 
the sales price, the spacing suggests that what now appears as the first obol sign may 
have been intended to be made a drachma sign. 

Line 51: The entire line, including the sales tax, the sales price, and the word 
aupopys, was left uninscribed. 

Line 70: Physical considerations prevent the first line of fragment b being placed 
any higher in Column I than line 70; for the right edge of the fragment would then 
overlap the surface of fragment a in Column I]. Fragment b may, of course, be 
placed several lines lower. Line 60 of Column I listed amphoras; after the lacuna of 
nine or more lines, fragment b resumes Column I with a list of slaves who are 
described by occupation and place of birth. 

@[p]ax[s] has been restored as the ethnic of the slave. In the list of slaves 
below, the ethnic was the last entry (line 80), or preceded the profession when that 
was given. In the first letter space is preserved the lower half of a circular letter 
which can be read only as a theta or as an omicron. The third letter is clearly an 
alpha. In the fourth letter space there is the base of an upright stroke which is 
centered above the nu of the line below. To the right, in the fifth letter space, a chi 
would seem to be clear, but some mortar, which could not be cleaned from the stone 
without damage, still adheres to this part, and the chi cannot be regarded as certain. 
It must be mentioned, however, that the markings in the second letter space seem to 
favor a delta, for two strokes comprising the left corner of a triangular letter are 
preserved. These markings have been considered as fortuitous: the reading of a delta 
does not permit the restoration of any known ethic or occupation. There are other 
chance markings as deep as the incised letters on the surface of this fragment. 

Line 71: To the name =xévus may be compared BtOvs and I'jpus, both the names 
of Thracian slaves mentioned in Attic inscriptions.** The value of the Attic omicron 


is uncertain. 


84M. Lambertz, “ Die griechischen Sklavennamen,” Jahresbericht iiber das K. K. Staatsgym- 
nasium im VIII. Bezirke Wiens, 58, 1908, Teil II, pp. 25-26. 
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Line 77: For the adjective woratvuos, fresh, new, used as a slave name, compari- 
son may be made with the list of names similarly derived from adjectives, collected by 
Lambertz (op. cit., pp. 1 ff.). 

Line 82: Mvdaveds is new and may be connected with pvdatos, working in a mull, 
and pudator, mill. Buck and Petersen state “ —evs designates a locality as covered with 
or characterized by something, e. g. Soxaveds ‘ thicket of reeds’: Sdvaé, IAaravets, 
name of a river with many plane trees on its bank (: adatavos).” * Our locality was 
characterized by, and thus took its name from, its population of millers. 

Line 87: IlAaravpos, as Mvdaueds above in line 82, is hitherto unknown. The 
word here designates a locality where trees and vines were grown. The etymology is 
obscure. w\ar- must surely be related to whards and mean flat, level, referring to the 
ground where the things grow. It would be tempting to see in the second part a root 
cognate with Latin arvum, Greek dpovpa. But this apparently would require an 
etymology assuming a metathesis of digamma.** 

Lines 103-4: The restored text of these two lines has been used above in 
determining the position of fragment c. See p. 254. 

Line 113: All that remains of the name of the item is a final sigma. After it, 
and almost crowding into the epsilon of the next column, there are preserved traces 
of three upright strokes, indicating the number of the item. 

Line 119: After the theta in the sixth letter space, the base of an upright stroke 
is preserved. To the right of the fracture, and in the right part of the letter space, 
there is a vertical stroke and the weathering favors a nu. The last three letters (axe) 
are certain and Op[é]vaxe<s> has been restored in the text. If the form is singular, 
there is an error of number, for there were four items sold. The form @pwakn is 
known from Callimachus, Fr. 46 P. Alternatively, there is the omission of a sigma 
from the plural form Opivaxes. Since @pivag is far more common in the literature, I 
have preferred the second alternative. 

Line 120: All of the letters of this entry are clear except that of the next to last 
letter space, where I assume a numeral was inscribed. The word oxiora is new in 
Greek. It occurs here in a list of farm implements and the word may be defined as 
a harrow. There are in Latin the cognates occa, harrow, and occare, to harrow, and 
other cognates are known in Germanic and Baltic.” No sure cognates have hitherto 
been known in Greek. On the evidence of our item, it seems reasonable to reconstruct 
a verb, *éxilev, to harrow, and a noun, *éxurys, the man who does the harrowing, 
with which the tool, dxiortov, would be connected. 

Line 122: The last two letters of this line are alpha and sigma; because of the 


35 Reverse Index, p. 27. Compare E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, p. 477. 

86 For dpovpa, see E. Schwyzer, op. cit., I, p. 475. 

87 See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine’, p. 810; and Walde- 
Hofmann, Lat. etymolog. Worterbuch*, II, pp. 197-198. 
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weathered surface of the marble, I have had this reading confirmed by E. Vanderpool. 
Of known Greek words, arnpa seems the only possibility for completing the text. This 
word appears only in Hesychius where it is defined as ra \lOwa mpo0vpa. Hesychius 
regularly defines a word in the same number and case as the word itself, but the 
common plural use of zpd@vpa (Aristoph., Eccl., 709, Vespae, 802; Homer, Od. I, 
103) may explain the use of the plural. Srnpa has hitherto been regarded as neuter 
plural.’ If the word is read in our text, however, it must be regarded as a feminine 
noun of the first declension. Of the two numeral signs there are only traces. 

Line 123: After the upsilon in the ninth letter space of the line, the base of an 
upright stroke is preserved to the height of ca. 0.0025 m. This stroke, then, cannot 
be part of an Attic gamma, as one might expect from the frequency of words begin- 
ning with evy——. In the text the word fevernpia has been suggested. It occurs in 
the Acts of the Apostles 27.40 with the meaning of “ yoke,” and would be suitable in 
the middle of a list of farm implements. An upright stroke is preserved in the eighth 
letter space of this word, and to the left are the weathered traces of a rho. Attention 
should be called to the fact that the upright stroke could also be read as a drachma 
sign, if the context permitted, for there is a long horizontal stroke coming off from 
the right. This stroke is here regarded as fortuitous. The final alpha was omitted to 
prevent crowding, as in line 21. If Cevx[re]pi(a) is read, the qualifying adjective 
o7epeds, commonly of three endings, was here of two terminations. Compare, e. g., 
ateppos, firm, hard, usually of three endings, but in Euripides, Hec. 296, a two- 
termination adjective. 

Line 127: wédy is defined in Liddell-Scott-Jones as fetter, anklet, and in the plural, 
shackles. In our context, I would suggest that 7é6y may be a kind of brake which 
operates by friction against the axle (afr). 

Line 131: There is space for only two letters after the pi of tpumdvw; so I 
assume the word was abbreviated. The number of the item was inscribed in the line 
above. 

Line 134: What is read as the numeral one at the end of the preserved portion 
may have beena l™. Only the lower half of the horizontal stroke is preserved. 

Line 138: For the doubling of the aspirate, see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, pp. 102-103. 

Lines 140-141: doppot has been restored in the plural number in these two lines. 
The singular is also possible. 

Line 144: the lacuna between the last preserved sigma and the sales tax of 
Column III can be estimated at 0.04m. This would permit four letters of normal 
spacing. oxuddeov o[psxp(dv)] has been restored, but it is possible the sigma is the 
first letter, not of a qualifying adjective, but of a separate item. 


88 See Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 325. 
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Line 146: Part of a carelessly incised epsilon is preserved one letter space to 
the right of Sidpos. This letter is not in perfect alignment with dippos and may be an 
intrusion from Column ITI. 

Line 147: The bottom loop of a circular letter, omicron or theta, is preserved in 
the fourth letter space of this line. 

Line 148: The item in this line has been interpreted as doképa, a winter shoe 
with fur lining, although it may seem out of place, in the midst of articles of furniture. 
Hesychius preserves the otherwise unattested word déoxnpa, meaning some kind of 
chestnut, and our item, if made of chestnut wood, may be a derivative of this word. 

Line 163: Above the entry evr —-, there is a long dividing line of which 0.012 m. 
is preserved, marking the end of the preceding section as in No. X, lines 5, 13, etc. 

Line 168: Fragment c contains a summary, first by the geographical location of 
the property and second, by the names of the Hermokopidai who owned property in 
each place. The geographical headings were inscribed in lines 168-169, 173-175, and 
178. Under the first heading occur the names of Panaitios and Nikides; under the 
second, the names of Nikides and Oionias, and under the third, the names of Oionias, 
Polystratos, Eurymachos, and possibly others. The first heading is lost, the third is 
clearly émucapzia in the Lelantine plain. 

Lines 177 and 181: For the genitive ending in -etos, see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 45; and Lademann, De titulis atticis, Kir- 
chain, 1915, p. 95. 

Line 178: The stonecutter inscribed three lambdas in a row and then omitted 
the second lambda of AnAdvrau. 

Line 223: Enough of the original surface is preserved to determine that the 
sales price for this 8idpos contained only one numeral. The base of an upright stroke 
is preserved, and the numeral is almost certainly an obol sign. If the price were a 
drachma or five drachmas, other traces would probably be preserved. 

Line 225: What has been read as the third obol of the sales tax in this line is a 
fortuitous stroke cut deeper than the numerals and apparently at the same time as the 
similar marks above the sales price of the line above and in other places on this frag- 
ment. The shading in the photograph published in Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 383, gives 
a false impression. 

Line 227: The sales price of this item has been read as [I]ll. But the first 
preserved obol sign is directly beneath the second drachma sign in the line above. Since 
two obols occupy the space of a drachma sign, the alternative texts here are most 
probably [II ]!I or [F]II. 

Line 230: The reading kepape|xé|] of Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 383, line 18, has 
been corrected to xepape|ia]. The epsilon is clear on the stone. The stonecutter used 
the same spelling for this word in line 10. 

Lines 235-236: The reading émxhiv|rpov was made only after a search for many 
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combinations of letters, including possible compounds with Opdvos (line 236).°’ So 
many letters of the word are only partially preserved that the epigraphical evidence 
is presented in detail. Of the first letter, only the horizontal base remains; the letter 
could be a delta, an epsilon, or a zeta. Of the second letter, there is only the lower 
part of the left vertical stroke, but the fact that space to the right of this stroke is 
uninscribed suggests that the letter is a pi or a rho. The fourth letter preserves the 
upper part of a vertical stroke in a position which almost requires the reading of a 
kappa. In the second space of line 236, the base of a vertical stroke is so placed as to 
suggest a pi or a rho. 

Line 240: Enough of the surface is preserved to permit the conclusion that the 
sales tax was only an obol. 

Line 246: For the double aspiration in yadytov, see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, pp. 102-104. 

Line 251: the form dxovées is difficult. A stem in -v6- is practically impossible. 
Since the word is a modifier of duddxvar, it must, as a feminine, be a two-termination 
adjective. Accordingly, I would assume that an iota was omitted from the form 
axovides, and that our word is a two-termination adjective of the consonant declen- 
sion, for which there are numerous parallels.**° The word a&yaus could be related to 
the verbs ywvevw and Kwvdw, to coat jars with pitch, and to the adjectives axwvnros, 
unpitched, axévevros, not coated with pitch, and axévynros.” The meaning of our 
adjective will likewise be uncoated with pitch. 

Line 279: What was read as an obol sign for the sales price in the original 
publication (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 382, line 33) was rightly corrected to the sign for 
five drachmas in S.E.G., X, 241. 

Line 280: The delta of the sales price is certain. 

Line 283: The second numeral of the sales price may be either a drachma or 
an obol. 

Line 308: the most likely word to be restored in this line is yodvyn (xovn). 

Lines 311-314: These lines contain a summary of the property of Oionias, 
which, judging from the lack of sales prices in the lines above, must have been sold 
collectively. 

Line 314: The vertical strokes under the deltas of the first numerals of this 
line, which indicate that the figures stand for talents, are faint but unmistakable. 
Professor Vanderpool has kindly confirmed the reading. 


89 Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 281. Ate 
40 See Kiihner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik, 1, pp. 546-547; and Schwyzer, Griechische 


Grammatik, I, pp. 507 ff. ; 
41 The definitions are from Liddell-Scott-Jones. For dxsvevros, see their addenda et corrigenda, 


p. 2056. 
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Ill. (Plate 74). Fragment of a medium grained, light greenish gray marble found 
in the top of a well in Section BB on May 10, 1939. The foliation of the calcite grains 
dips to the upper left about 25°. This dip of foliation is similar to that of the upper 
part of Stele II, but is quite dissimilar to that of the lower part. There are no 
accessory minerals. The original back is preserved. 

Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.114 m. Height of letters, 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 y. 

One line occupies a vertical space of 0.011 m. Five letters occupy a horizontal 
space of ca. 0.042 m. in line 8. 


STELE III 

-- FI --- 10 | FHI bAp [os] 

(l] Pl a l H Bd6[pov] 

[l] +l eas | HFEI op [uve] 

fl] Fill Lee II PEFHIIT = xd [Sos] 
5 [1] FIL fea | FI ot |[dpvos] 

MI PEFFI KAt| vidiov | 15 Ill PHI --- 

HII PH xduvi [ior] | II es 

| I okipr [os | vacat 

| i éoxa [pa] vacat 


This one fragment seems to be the only preserved piece of a stele of the same 
thickness and presumably the same size, as Nos. I and II. The script of No. III 
appears to be the same as Nos. I, HI, and 1V. The fragment has not been connected 
with any other stele because of the geological structure of the marble, the deepness 
of the incised letters, and the distinct dressing on the back. Agora workmen, skilled 
in marble and sculpture, have concurred in the latter determination. This fragment 
has weathered as much as other fragments, but the inscribed surface is rough and 
quite different in appearance. The back was carefully dressed, but the pattern of the 
dressing, with long narrow lines made by the edge of the chisel, is quite distinct from 
that of Nos. land II. A photograph of the back of this fragment is given on Plate 74. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 7: In the fifth letter space, the base of a vertical stroke is preserved with 
no horizontal stroke extending from it. The letter, then, cannot be epsilon. Of the 
two possibilities, tau or iota, the latter seems slightly preferable because the vertical 
stroke was inscribed very close to the preceding letter. KAwidcov or «duis, rather than 
KduvTyp, seem likely restorations. 

Line 12: In place of op[win], hoe or mattock, opidn, carving knife (modern 
Greek, chisel) might be restored. 


Line 14: Only the left horizontal tip of the tau is preserved, but no other letter 
seems possible. 
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It may be noted that all of the entries in this fragment have tentatively been 
restored in the singular number pending a study of the various items. 


IV. (Plate 75). Four fragments of a fine to medium grained, very light gray marble. 
The two joining pieces (a) preserve the smoothly dressed right side and the rough 
picked back. There is a smooth narrow band, 0.015 m. wide, which runs down the 
lateral side of the back. The upper piece was found in a Turkish fill in Section BB 
on March 15, 1939. The lower was found in a modern fill in Section AA on February 
17, 1938. Fragment b, broken on all sides, was found in a surface fill in Section 00 
on April 15, 1937. Fragment c, broken on all sides, was found in a modern wall in 
Section } on April 28, 1937. 

(a) (Plate 75). Height (as joined), 0.26 m.; width, 0.113 m.; thickness, 0.08 
m.; height of letters, 0.009 m. 

InvoNowl 5226. 

(b) (Plate 75). Height 0.082 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.041 m. 

Inv. No.216236 4. 

(c) (Plate 75). Height, 0.065 m.; width, 0.084 m.; thickness, 0.027 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 1. 


The writing is not stoichedon; five letters, excluding iota, occupy on the average 
a horizontal space of ca. 0.045 m. Each line occupies a vertical space of 0.012-0.013 m. 


STELE IV 
a [péve] haraca év 76 
; in Sell sore MEO 
gota Es 1 [-------- JPESTI 
[--------- rs ee ane ri Te ares eee ae 
[-------- J ENTAPA 
[------- ] vacat b 
5 [IloAvorpar]o 76 Avod : 
[opo *AvkvAé | Bev oixia 6 ala ] 
tye v| 70 fs wd [—--—--- Skap| 
| kepeve v|a2o Mov Bov[sB 
Me \ / A ovo ————— —— — 
ei es se "AXAk[¢Biddo 76 KdXevio] 
10 [°?Axodyo|] 76 "AdkiBiddo EMP [ Bovi8o te ——] 
[SxapBov]ido0 ov<v>okia év Xx [apBovdév — —| 
[----] wacat 30 ip) ] 
[kepada] ov oikiév 
eer AAT EH c. 
iS [ 9:5. b]aepopia «[.. | traces 
fee gore EXAP [---] —--F nde [-------- ] 
[NixiS]o 76 ®[ouwrx | —Ff kat [-------—-— ] 
[iSo0 Med] réos év Acpou Ska pBovds ——-—] 
ee | ee OO Ka KENE ywA[-------- ] 
20 [.... av oixia refupo 35 Sx [apBovd —-—-—--— ] 
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These fragments have tentatively been associated because two, and possibly all 
have a text which runs continuous from line to line with words divided between lines. 
Moreover, the width of the column seems to be identical. On fragment a, line 10, the 
space required for the name is within one letter space of the space required for the 
name of Alkibiades on fragment b. The script is the same, and indeed Stelai Nos. I-IV 
were probably inscribed by the same stonemason. Sloping lambda, nu with a short 
right hasta, a narrow beta, and a kappa with short diagonal strokes are characteristic 
of the script of all four stelai. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


The first part of fragment a contained a list of houses arranged according to 
the names of their original owners. The totals were inscribed in lines 13-14. The 
list is continued at line 15 with a record of property owned abroad (vzepopia). 

Line 15: xépa or xwpia would seem possible restorations for the beginning of this 
line. 

Line 18: For the town Diros, apparently in Euboea, cf. IJ, line 313. 

Lines 20-21: For buildings described as furnished with doors, or without doors, 
cf. in particular the numerous entries in J.G., XI, 2, no. 287, A, lines 144 ff., and J. H. 
Kent, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 293. 


V. (Plates 76 and 77). Four fragments of fine to medium grained, very light gray 
marble, all of which preserve the original back. The foliation of the marble was 
emphasized by burning on fragment a. The plane of foliation dips toward the bottom 
of the stele at an angle of about 10° to the inscribed face. The height of letters is 
0.008 m. 

(a) (Plate 77). Two joining fragments, the upper and smaller of which was 
found in a house in Section ®@ on January 17, 1937. The lower fragment was found 
in the foundation of the Church of Hypapanti in Section II on April 30, 1938. 

Height (as joined), 0.50 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.124 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 e (upper fragment) and p. 

(b) (Plate 76). Found in the wall of a modern house in Section BB on April 
28, 1939. 

Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 w. 


(c) (Plate 76). Found in the wall of the same house as fragment b in Section 
BB on March 27, 1939. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.31 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Inv. No. I 236 u. 


One line occupies a vertical space of 0.011 m. Five letters, excluding iota, occupy 
a horizontal space of ca. 0.041 m. 


10 


15 


20 


Ze 


30 


35 


Column I 


2H ALTICSTELAI 


STELE V 


eae | 

[Au] cvades camp 
[03] par II] campai 
Tpoxireia 

Ka60s 

Opa 

xovAa Kavoupa 
hapardeov 
okipaos Katea<y>os 
meotepia MII 
pups 

Ba6pov 


Column If 


our [ve] 

emix | Aivtpo | 
kAivat III 

KiBoros Oupidoré 
KpOdv doppot ATI 
Kpi0dv doppot AM 
drat Pl 


[-------- |v Séuapyos aréypage — — — 
[--------- ]xov xpbov pidaxvi [des — —] 


érépa Al épioea 


a Cast oelaticg Jov S€papyos éx[éypahe — —] 
[év rde x] opior réu ’AOpor | cdor] 


[—-— x4] paxes td rais a[préAors | 


pidaxvas | 


[--------- |v S€papxo[s axéypade — —] 


] ev Kepap | ebou _ —] 


[Ae] vol ACOwar | ——- — 
Gibe aoe 
[ B | abpobupa 
piddkve* oTdpa 
[p]vKe x6 podrvBddderos 
[r]AtvOor- orapvrAoBorou 
parve 

] d€uapyos aréypade 
[tb] ov: KArowddes 
[x] eraia éri r61 Bo<d>uu 


— d|éuapxos dréypade III 
— vos rés péLovos 


— ]HHHHAPI 


[...]vos Kepapetas 
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45 Anes ots ee [ord | pvoe i 
Sy fel De a [ora] pvor it 
mee ea [orap] vor i 


50 ae econo --- [ordpv] ov fa 


he AA 
as [ordpvo P| 
te [ordépvor DP 
55 eet — [ordpvor P| III 
es Sees [ordpvor PT] 

| 

| 


init z ae [orapvo PD Column III 
nae saidas [ordpvoe 2 
a ae [orapy jo. DP | 
aye SE irc: CO aaa ott loaaaeg 
= [?]ra*von 1 Kook [ wov | 
a [°|ra’voe P vodld eae 
= Yra?you ores eee 
ae —s ord°vor Urepa 
65 a5 ten ond ou 85 kAtpa [xs] 
he By ond ou kAiva[e——] 
By areas xodwo[s] 
ae rpare [fa] 


70 --- 


VUVVVH, 
VUVVWVG, 


VUVVVG, 


75 VUVVVHy 
VV, 


VUVLVVH, 
VUVVVH, 


VVUUVVE_ 


vacat 


These pieces have been associated because of their compact script, slightly 
greater thickness (0.126 m.), and certain geological factors. The thickness is uni- 
formly greater than that of the pieces of Stele II, which does, however, have a similar 
rough-picked back. 

Fragments b and c probably join, as shown in Plate 76, even though the contact 
surface is less than one square inch, and the contact cannot be considered what epi- 
eraphists term a “ binding join.’ Despite this small common surface, the join is 
confirmed, I believe, by the fact that the left side of each stone exhibits the same 
sort of chisel marks, presumably made when this part of the stele was severed from 
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the rest. The chisel left a slight ridge, with depression beneath, which appears exactly 
where fragments b and c approach each other along this side. This ridge may be seen 
on the photograph on Plate 76. The fracture follows a line approximately 45°-225°, 
as viewed from the original upright position of the stele. It is important to note that 
when the two fragments are so joined, the letters oc on the inscribed surface in the 
second column of fragment c are directly beneath the same letters on fragment b. 

The position of the two groups, a with its two fragments, and b +c, has been 
determined on the assumption that a column containing a long list of the same entry 
o7apvot I’ appeared on three of the four fragments. The first entry was made at line 
45 of the reconstructed text. The stonecutter apparently completed the first lines, then 
omitted the sigma and mu (lines 61-62), next at line 63 he omitted the numeral ["; 
and finally, by line 72, all that is left of the word are the omicron and the iota; all 
the rest has disappeared, rather like the Cheshire cat. The column came to an end 
at line 79. Here we seem to have a very interesting example of the stonecutter’s 
absentmindedness or boredom in the face of too much repetition. Or did the word 
“ stamnoi ” suggest relaxation with the wine-jar, with the resulting comedy of omis- 
sions? In any case, I presume the letters were painted on before the stonecutter 
returned to incise them. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY OF THE TEXT 


Line 9: The stonemason inscribed an Attic lambda instead of a gamma. 

Line 13: The lower parts of the first three letters of this line are preserved. 
The first letter is a sigma, for the bottom hasta of the four-stroke letter is clear. In 
the next two letter spaces the lines of two vertical strokes are preserved in such a 
position as to permit the reading our[vy]. 

Line 14: In the fourth letter space, there is preserved a complete vertical stroke 
which epigraphically could be part of a kappa, lambda, or iota. There is no stroke 
emanating from the top of the vertical. If a form of émix\wrpov is read, as has been 
suggested, it must be in the dual number; for the eleventh letter space is preserved 
uninscribed. 

Line 21: The first preserved letter can be either a kappa or a chi. 

Line 22: Since the adjective nyioea can only be a feminine form, the word 
érépa (or érepaxu>) is feminine too, although eleven of the objects were sold. 

Line 26: Of the first numeral, only the upper tip of a vertical stroke is preserved. 

Line 31: The partly preserved numeral after the adjective may be either I or le 
only the base of a vertical stroke is preserved. 

Line 32: The stonecutter failed to inscribe the loops of the rhos in the seventh 
and eleventh letter space, although space had been left. 

Line 39: iév, meaning pig-pen, occurs in a third century B.C. papyrus; see 
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Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 9 ed., S.v. The two items in the line are 
unrelated: “a pig-pen: street-door.” 

Line 40: The stonecutter by error inserted a dot into the second omicron of 
Bodvt, making the letter into a theta. 

Line 60: Only the rightmost stroke of the nu was inscribed by the stonecutter. 

Lines 61-66: The sigma and the mu were omitted from ordpvoe in these lines. 
By line 72, only the letters ov were inscribed. 

Line 80: The purpose of the numerals above this line and to the right of lines 
56 and 59 is not clear. 

Lines 80 ff.: The first letter of this line is directly beneath the final sigma of 
line 44 (of Column II). The uninscribed space to the right of lines 35-41 (Column 
II) shows that the beginning of Column III at this point was at least 0.05 m. to the 
right of where it was at the first letter space of Column III at line 80. In other words, 
the upper part of the Column IIT was not in vertical alignment with the lower part. 
There is no sales tax or price for these preserved items of Column III, so these were 
presumably sold collectively. The letter in the fourth space seems to be a nu, for there 
is a small part of a diagonal stroke as well as the left upright. The upright stroke is 
certain but I cannot be sure that the diagonal is ancient, and iota and pi may also be 
considered as epigraphical possibilities. 

Line 83: In the fourth letter space, just at the edge of the fracture, there is pre- 
served a slanting stroke of a letter in a position which suggests a sigma. The colora- 
tion of the marble within the stroke suggests that the stroke was ancient. 


VI. (Plates 77-79). Sixteen fragments of a medium grained white marble, six of 
which were brought together by B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 69-76. The 
foliation is difficult to see, but perhaps dips toward the bottom right. The lineation 
of mica bands, however, is very pronounced. This lineation on the surface is per- 
pendicular to the direction of the inscribed letters. These bands, of muscovite (white) 
mica, are especially clear on fragments b, f, k, /, m, and o. 

For convenience, the following table gives the inventory numbers in the Agora or 
Epigraphical Museum and the number in Meritt’s publication in the order of their 
enumeration below. Usually joining fragments are given the same number, but this 
rule has not been followed in the case of this inscription. It is to be noted that eight 
fragments (c-j) join. 


a = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 7 

b = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 f 

c = E. M. 6657; Meritt, fragment A. 

d = E. M. 6657; Meritt, fragment B. 

e = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 h 

f = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 b; Meritt, fragment C. 
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= E. M. 6759; Meritt, fragment D. 

1 = E. M. 6759; Meritt, fragment E. 

1 == Agora Inv. No. I 4408 d 

7 = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 a; Meritt, fragment F. 
k = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 k 

1 = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 e 
1 o. 1 4408 g 
n == Agora Inv. No. I 44087 
o = Agora Inv. No. I 4408 c 


Photographs of the joining fragments c, d, f, g, h and 7 are to be found in 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 70-71. 

(a) (Plate 79). This fragment, broken on all sides, was found ina Turkish fill 
in Section BB on March 13, 1939. 

Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. 

(b) (Plate 77). This fragment is composed of two joining pieces. The upper 
was found in a late wall constructed on the west face of the Valerian Wall in Section 
II on March 23, 1938. The lower fragment was found in a late wall in Section BB on 
April 17, 1939. Both pieces preserve the original rough-picked back. 

Height (as joined), 0.58 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.14-0.15 m. 

(c) (Plate 78). Found on the Acropolis.” Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, no. 
349: 1.G., 1, 276; Michel, Recueil, 566; Hicks and Hill, Manual of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 72; S.1.G.°, 1, 98; .G., 1’, 326; Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 69-76; 
See oo. 

(d) (Plate 78). I.G., 1, 276 (from copy by Koehler of the stone, which at that 
time was in the Museum of the Archaeological Society). Bibliography thereafter is 
the same as for fragment c. 

(e) (Plate 78). This fragment, which joins fragment c, was found in a modern 
fill in Section BB on February 24, 1939. It is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.093 m.; width, 0.065 m. ; thickness, 0.043 m. 

(f) Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. O0e/ Ore Os 

(g) (Plate 78). Found near the gate of Athena Archegetis. 5. A. Kouma- 
noudes, Athenaion, VII, 1878, pp. 205-7; I.G., I, Suppl., p. 73, no. 2// Gh ondeop: 
176-177, no. 277 a: §.1.G.*, I, 100%1.G., 1°, 325; Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 
SER Se OR Ga aes 

(h) (Plate 78). U. Koehler, Hermes, XXIII, 1888, pp. 392-95; I.G., I, Suppl., 
pp. 176-177, no. 277 a; thereafter the same as fragment g. 


42 Kirchhoff here (ad I.G., I, 276), as elsewhere, questions the reliability of Rangabé in giving 
the provenance of inscriptions. 
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(i) (Plate 78). This piece joins fragment h. The stone, preserving the original 
back, was found in the west wall of the Church of Hypapanti in Section II on March 
4, 1938. 

Height, 0.065 m.; width of face, 0.054 m.; thickness, 0.15 m. 

(j) Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 69-76; S.E.G., X, 238. 

(k) (Plate 79). Found in a modern wall in Section BB on May 15, 1939. The 
stone, the surface of which is badly flaked, is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.245 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.045 m. 

(1) (Plate 79). Found in a wall of the Church of Hypapanti in Section II on 
March 11, 1938. The inscribed face is the only original surface preserved. 

Height, 0.151 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 

(m) (Plate 79). Found in a house in Section BB on September 30, 1938. The 
stone is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.10 m. ; thickness, 0.035 m. 

(n) (Plate 79). Found in the wall of a modern house in Section BB on February 
25, 1939. The stone is broken on all sides. 

Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 

(0) (Plate 79). This fragment, broken on all sides, was found in a Turkish 
fill in Section AA on January 26, 1938. 

Height, 0.234 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.098 m. ; height of letters, 0.007 m. 

Inv. No. I 4408 c. 


The writing is not stoichedon. A line occupies a vertical space of 0.013-0.011 m. 
Five letters, excluding iota, occupy a horizontal space of ca. 0.06 m. near the top of the 
preserved column of text and ca. 0.05 m. near the bottom of the column. On fragment 
o, five letters occupy ca. 0.04 m. 


STELE VI 
frag. a 
ee --—-— peut 
a oe --- —— gaixotl 
Soli pa ae ——-—aote A 
ace es ———-—ow 
jee re ee ee AA\lé--- 
ee ee mats @ 
SS ee r 
frag. b 
Beye Sct [iach ek LOTO 
psa See: [..%%1%.. rov]rov 
{Go — lone 


THe ALITIC STELAI 


[..%%1..]o 76 Avoddpo Hi[reaio] 
--- --- [oix]ia év Koddvréu hé[c-——] 
€k 76 él Odrepa 76 Ail ckevov | 
15 kal he ayopa 
vacat 
*Adetmdvro 76 Aevkododpid[o SxapPBovidso | 
--- —-AP Ppiys avép 


—— atid "AmoAXopaves avép 

QO a =: Xapias 6BedoKoror6 [| 
ae SS [°A] piorapxos oxvtor | dpos | 
aes eee [Sar |vpos oxvrordp [os] 


—— Fi Anat [. 6... .Jov oixoyer [és] 
Fo) --- —---- 
ene = Rance ae ah eae |s 
es rote ee [erent eae TALS 
eee iS [ . .°%.8. . Jat dv0 dvo0 répov 
30 vacat 
[ex rév’Apic|tapxo 76 oxvtot[ dopo | 
[------ ]xdev 
one Se faced le |s 
A ie eater Were en |s 
354 == a a [ kporré | Cvov 
eb Ses gene |B 
ee S22 Jov 
as renin Kovt | odes 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
ee Sener as ae 
{ : 


lacuna of at least 3 lines 


frags. c-7 
50 [....] nal é[yyova...] 
vacat 
vacat 
[’Adeypdv]ro 76 Ac[v«] odopido Fxa[pBovido | 
—— Tas dvép [’Ap|tordépaxos 
50 dypos [ev] Odoor vy I-—-— 
kat oix[ia]. vacat 
--- ead Lala ee éreotw [710] ox évv[éa dpdopeor] 


huyés AA [.. o]a6po[t——-] 


éribépalta éxovres]. 
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60 olvo dpo| pels [---] 
--- — [..JHPAAA- meAAAA zp[é]s xde[s] 
vacat 
[IL] avacrio 


oivo dudop[é]s “Atte [x6] 
xabapé HIIII é[ a] ra xo [es] 
opéve ev roe [4] yp [6] 
[FFF] [H] HPA rou ev oO [ por. . JAM [- -] 
Se “. Boe ép| ydra 3|vo év *Ap—-—— 
—— AA Boe di[o.] vacat 
70 =-—= --- B[de]s rértapes Kat po[ oxo. -——] 
-- mpoBata PAAAIIII 
Kal €xyova TOUTOV 


--- eee alyes PAPI Kai éyyov[a rovrov]. 


SPY 


vacat 
75 [HoAvorpa]ro 76 Avoddpo *AyxvA€os | 
oixia éy Kudabevaio[t, & apoOvpoy | 
ro Sixwov, é. yeirov él are 70 Iuepov | 
--- Ve atets| te *Aptémidos TES *AOov [ bev | 
*Apapvotas, 
80 11 -—-- xopiov “AyxvAéou vo [robe | 
76 Addo hiva 76 hie[ pov --—] 
vacat 
vacat 
vacat 
85 Nuxid[o 76] Powrxi [do M |edit [€os ] 
reer éxxaA [Kopara | 
vacat 


Eigiréro 76 T[pob€o Kvdabevaceos | 
rept dpporepa’ oik[ia... ] 


90 AP XP eae rere 


vacat 
Pepexdéos 76 Pe[ per] ixa[ Lo @epak | éo[s] 
rept aupdrepa* oik|ia é] Bare [kal] xoptov 
95 vacat 
hér[epov] xopiov t[a]pa Aav-—— 
ere[....] vacat 
xopi [ ov 1 |apa 70 IW [cov | 
vacat 
100 Atk XHH [o]ixé [me] Sov [e]Ad [x]at xé[ppov] 
map[a 7d IL] vOov 
hére| pov | xopiov Tapa t[o]| 
hepa | Xe | cov 
épya[ Sos] 7d hépov rés é[ mi 76] 
105 Ilv0 [for «Jat Siavdpo 76 dd [76 Iueps], 
[rd 8@ GAA] o hémov ey Kuxdrc. 


110 


T15 


at 


SSS 


120 


WA 


130 


135 


140 


145 


THEA VIIG IS THLAT 


Taltra ér|pdbe owdéBdev héray[ra]. 
vacat 
vacat 


pucboces haide «| ate| BrACOecav 
tév aceBeodvro[y epi] TO Bed. 


Paidpo 76 IvOo[KAéos] Muppwoaio. 


PA olixias p|oOoors KareBrEOe 
[yes Mupp]wévre ploboars 
HHHF [kateB XE | Be 
& Tév “Ader |dvto 76 A] evkorAopido SxapPovido 
XPHAAAFHIIII] ...7....00 tpés -vacat 


éx Tév “Axowx[o 76 “AAKBiado S| kapBovid[o] 
Ded WAWAW aN ad | Ge) «Se ese eer eee 


limes 0 6 eh Sy eee ye yee ee ee 
HEA MMe nee ee eS 
é« [téy—-—----—-—--------~------ ] 
frag. k 
p__ ay ng 
FFIII HHA — — ae 
FFIII HHA -— = 
HEI HHAP £33 
cepa | Aavov — ——] 
FIII HAAAF —— --- 
HF HPAAA —-— —-- 
*Adepdv[ro 76 AevkoAodpido SxapBovido | 
Pil FA —— --- 
vacat 
vacat 
frag. 1 
traces 


xoptiov ev Od [cor ——— 
éy xutpivo [us ——— 
PAAAAIII ~ 

éerépa| ra ——] 

Aevos [--—--] 
mvedo|s ——| 


riOov k[epapedv ——| 
érbénal ra ———|] 


ANO xido. [----] 
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—--| Kear | avov — — — 
—-—-—| TRH tive —-—— 
150 éreA[——— ev] 
*Epetpia [ --- 
vacat 


155 Ti — 


vacat 
vacat 
160 vacat 
vacat 
vacat 
Penpe 
b yoeche 2 
frag. o 
165 vacat 
[rév d]ocBeoavrov [epi —-— —] 
[Nixi]8o 76 Dowrkid[o MeArréos] 
—-—-— -HA xert[o]i r——— 
--- --- apoa[K|A[wtpov | 
170 --- -Tf- xerto[t 7 ——] 


ae 


-- --- mror€ | prov | 
top| evrov | 


[’Ader| uavro A [ evxorAopido SxapBovido | 


175 CO eo Pep 
eee Pip gen Sa 
ste tect HHH ee 


[Ade] pavt[o 76 Acvxodogido SkapBovido | 


Eight of these fragments join and are obviously part of the same inscription. 
The other fragments were presumably cut by the same stonemason. The assignment 
of all to the same inscription has been based in great part on geological evidence, 
namely, the lineation of the prominent mica bands. 

It should be noted that there is considerable variation in the horizontal spacing 
of the letters. Whereas on most of the inscription, five letter spaces never measure 
less than 0.05 m., on fragments k-n the same number of letters measure horizontally 
0.042 m. on the average; and on fragment o the measurement is 0.04 m. On the other 
hand, fragment a has the widest spacing of all. Similarly, with regard to vertical 
spacing, a line on fragment a occupies a space of 0.013 m. whereas on fragment o a 
line vertically measures only 0.01 m. In spite of these differences in vertical and hori- 
zontal measurements, the sixteen fragments have been assembled on the assumption 
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that the inscription was a very large block of marble, not properly a stele, probably of 
several columns, in which the spacing at the beginning of the text was wider than 
that at the end. It is an almost unique situation to have sixteen fragments preserved, 
some of considerable size, and yet no original edge. 

On contiguous pieces there are very interesting examples of variation in measure- 
ments. On line 93 the first six letters occupy the same space as eight letters in the 
line below. Vertically, eleven lines on the lower part of fragment f measure 0.123 m. 
which is the same measurement as ten lines on fragment j nearer the base of the 
inscription. The height of the sigma, from the tip of the upper diagonal hasta to the 
bottom of the lower, is 0.013 m. in line 31 and above, but 0.009 m. in line 33 and below. 
Indeed, the spacing in general seems to become more crowded beginning at line 32. 
For this reason, the small fragment a with its wide spacing has been assigned to a 
position near the top of the inscription. ; 

The style of the script remains the same throughout. The letters were very 
carefully cut. 

The maximum thickness of the original stone was 0.15 m., and this origina! 
thickness occurs in seven of the fragments. Their back is rough picked in such a way 
that a deep circular hole was left in the marble every few inches, but in no regular 
pattern. 

No original edge is preserved. When fragments g and h were published as 
I.G., I’, 325, the two pieces were reported as exhibiting the original left and right 
edges. Later, Meritt (Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 74) reported that only the right lateral 
surface was original, and that the text was from the last column. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the right edge also of /.G., I’, 325 cannot be original. There is a small pro- 
jection which protrudes at least 0.01 m. from the rest of the right lateral surface of 
fragment h. The photograph in Hesperia, VIII, p. 71 is deceptive in not showing 
this projection. More conclusively, fragment 7, which joins fragment h along a broad 
surface, extends at least 0.08 m. to the right of the right lateral surface of fragment h. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 12: The iota of the demotic has been dotted because it is barely possible 
that the letter is a kappa. The inscribed surface is broken away at the middle of the 
vertical stroke. 

Line 13: The house in the deme Kollytos is here said to have bordered on the 
Agora. This permits a more exact location of the deme than has hitherto been 
possible.” Kollytos was, along with Kolonos, Ankyle, Bate, Diomeia and Hestiaia, 


48 The ablest discussion of the site of Kollytos is by R. Young, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 140-3. 
Cf. also Judeich, Topographie von Athen®, p. 169, note 1, and Honigmann in R. E., 5. KoAAvros. 
Since Kollytos is known from Strabo, I, 65-66, to have adjoined Melite, the approximate site has 
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from the city trittys of the tribe Aigeis.“ As the largest of the city demes of its tribe, 
it must now be located in part north of the gap between the Pnyx and the Areopagus. 
There is, moreover, a distinct possibility that Kollytos was contiguous with Kolonos, 
a possibility sometimes denied. 

The evidence for the site of the deme has hitherto been found primarily in two 
passages from Strabo and the rhetorician Himerius, as preserved in Photius’ Biblio- 
theca. Strabo (I, 65-66) states that a boundary stone was inscribed on either side 
with the names of the demes Melite and Kollytos. The two demes must, then, have 
joined at this point. Melite is placed at the southwest of the Hephaisteion. Himerius 
locates Kollytos Street, which must have taken its name from the deme, in the inner- 
most part of the city and states that st was used as a market place.** Leake has accord- 
ingly argued that the street must have commenced in the Agora.“ Kollytos’ repre- 
sentation in the boule in the fourth century was three members; so its area could 
not have been extensive.” 

Line 14: The last preserved letter of this line is an iota; I can see no stroke 
coming off from the upright. The reading of a nu, which would permit the restoration 
of the word ’Avéxeor, is, 1 believe, impossible. 

A temenos of the Aeginetan hero Aiakos was known from Herodotos to have 
been marked out émt rs dyopys at the beginning of the fifth century,** but nothing 
has hitherto been known about its approximate position. This Aiakeion must now be 
sought at the southwest corner of the Agora. 

Line 32: The first preserved letter in this line can be only a chi or kappa, as can 
be determined by the direction of the partially preserved diagonal stroke. The next 
letter is read in the text as a theta, although no dot was inscribed within the outer 
circle: 

Line 39: The position and angle of the diagonal stroke in the first preserved 
letter space make the reading of a letter other than lambda unlikely. 

Line 55: In the text of S.E.G. X, 238 (line 8), the vertical upright of the 
previous texts, including that of Meritt, has been changed to a dotted pi without 
indication of the reason for the change. Although the stone is broken away at the very 
top of the letter, the vertical stroke is centered in the middle of the stoichos and is 
placed 0.0065 m. to the right of the second vertical of the preceding letter, a nu. This 


44 See Gomme, Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C., p. 57. 

4° Photius, Bibl., p. 375B (Bekker) : orevords tis jv KoAdvtés, otto Kadovpevos, év TO peoaitatw Tis 
moAews, Snpwov pev Exov exdvupov, ayopas Sé xpeia TYmpevos. 

46 Teake, Topography of Athens, I, p. 443. Cf. Judeich, op. cit., p. 180. 

47 See Gomme, op. cit., p. 57. From Plutarch (de exil. 6) we know that at one time the deme 
was a favorite place of residence. 

48 Herodotos V, 89. 

49 See Judeich, op. cit., p. 356. 
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1S a distance greater than that which separates any pi from its preceding letter. An 
10ta seems almost certain. 

Line 57: The upper half of a vertical stroke is preserved at the right edge of 
the fragment. The stroke is very close to the preceding nu, and this spacing in a 
stoichedon text suggests a letter wider than an iota. Indeed, there is preserved, I 
believe, a small portion of a slanting stroke; so the reading of a nu seems to be 
required. If we read évv[éa audopéov |, the size of the pithoi would be defined just as 
the size of the phidaknai in II, lines 251-252 was defined. The reading of a pi, as 
introduced into the text of S.E.G. X, seems unlikely. 

Lines 60-61: The position of the sales price opposite the space between the lines 
indicates that a new entry began at line 60 and that the text of lines 60-61 goes 
together. 

Line 61: In the Hesperia, VIII, 1939, and S.E.G., X, publications a fourth 
delta was erroneously inserted into the sales price of the amphoras. Moreover, the 
S.E.G. text runs together the numerals for the sales price and for the number of the 
amphoras. 

Since the cardinal numeral was used with the noun yes in this line, restoration 
of numeral plus noun has similarly been made in line 65. 

Line 64: The number of numerals for the sales price in this line, as well as in 
lines 57, 61 ,66, 69, etc., cannot be determined with certainty. Editors before Meritt 
assumed that there were originally only two numerals in this line, and the other 
lines were restored according to an alignment with the first of the two deltas. Meritt’s 
text shows an alignment with another numeral to the left. The first numeral of the 
sales price would then begin about 0.057 m. from the list of items, with the same 
alignment as line 115 below. It must be noted, however, that throughout this column 
the stonecutter made no effort at rigidly regular alignment. 

Line 67: What was read as dotted epsilon in the original publication is clearly a 
delta. In the next letter space only the lower half of an upright stroke is preserved. 
Photographs of latex squeezes which clearly show what is preserved of this line are 
given in A.J.A., LVI, 1952, plate 5, B and C. 

Line 80: The base of two vertical strokes is preserved in the column containing 
the sales tax. The first numeral is so spaced as to be the sign of five drachmas 
or one drachma. 

Line 86: The restoration of this line was proposed by Tod (Hermathena, IPAS, 
1942, p. 82). 

Line 89: The phrase zepi duddrepa both here and in line 94 is crowded. 

Line 93: Spatial considerations favor the reading of the second letter of the 
patronymic as an epsilon (Meritt) rather than an iota (Hesperia, Index, pp. 147 and 


50 See 4.J.A., LVI, 1952, p. 119. 
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150; and Raubitschek, S.E.G., X, p. 106). The eighth letter could be an alpha or a 
gamma. Pherenikaios does not occur in Greek prosopography, but Pherenikos is 
common. 

Line 96: The first three letters of this and the following three lines have been 
shown on a detailed photograph of a translucent latex squeeze published in A.J.A., 
Teves Lose piatemi aL: 

Line 97: A photograph of a translucent latex squeeze of the weathered surface 
of line 97 is given in Plate 5, D, of A./.A., LVI, 1952. Editors before Meritt, 
including Koehler (J.G., I, Suppl., p. 73) and Hiller (L.G5 1*, 325); haveiredds Pak 
without dots in the first three letter spaces of the line. Meritt read a dotted pi in the 
first letter space, a sure epsilon in the second, and a dotted theta in the third letter 
space. The editors of S.E.G., X, p. 106, read a certain pi, dotted upsilon, anda 
certain theta. The first two letters are clearly epsilon and tau, as can be seen on the 
photograph of the latex squeeze. This reading is in accord with Koehler’s original 
text. The third letter, however, may be an epsilon or a rho. The markings slightly 
favor a rho, for no trace of the third horizontal stroke of an epsilon is visible. 

Line 99: Meritt restored the word [hérepov] at the beginning of this line. This 
would require crowding, for the original surface of the stone is preserved uninscribed 
in what would normally be the seventh letter space. A latex squeeze picks up no 
traces of letters in the first three letter spaces, which are preserved in a weathered 
condition, whereas in the three lines above, where the stone is in the same condition, 
there are clear traces of letters. Line 99, then, I believe, was uninscribed. 

Line 112: The phi in the first letter space is entirely preserved. 

Lines 116-117: To the left of these lines and more or less centered in the space 
between the lines, there is the right half of a nu inscribed above an iota (or obol sign). 
These two letters are at least 0.06 m. to the right of a line projected down from the 
left edge of fragment g above. 

Line 117: The partially preserved entry of this line was read by Koehler and 
subsequent editors as -——ovs p (vel 8) —— with notations that only the top parts of 
all four letters were preserved. In 1939, Meritt added the letters —es after the rho 
(or beta) and observed that the stone was preserved uninscribed after the sigma. If 
the fourth letter from the end is sigma, kappa or chi (the last according to S.F.G., 
X), it is very difficult to complete the text. It is possible that this letter is an epsilon 
or tau. Dr. M. Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum, when he examined 
the stone with me, favored an epsilon. I believe a tau is equally possible. All that is 
preserved is the barest tip of a horizontal stroke. The surface of the stone breaks 
in a diagonal line away from this tip, and it is this broken surface, resembling the 
upper part of a sigma, which may possibly have misled previous editors. The word 
tpes is, I believe, a possible reading. 

Line 119: The half-obol sign was omitted in previous publications. 
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Line 122: The upper half of the kappa is preserved in the second letter space. 

Lines 126-127: The prices were inscribed opposite the space between this entry 
of two lines. 

Line 135: Of the first letter after the numerals, only a horizontal bar is preserved 
at the top of the letter. 

Line 147: The fifth letter space preserves the left diagonal stroke of an alpha 
or a gamma. 

Line 149: In the sixth letter space only part of an upright stroke remains. 

Line 154: The indentation suggests a heading. Of the names of the known 
condemned which began with gamma, there are Glaukippos and Gniphonides.” 

Lines 168, 170: There is no very satisfactory solution for kerrot. The only sug- 
gestion is based on Hesychius’ entry: knoodv: evodpov. Hesychius sometimes gives 
forms with xowyn —co— and sometimes forms with Attic -r7—-. The word knrrot can 
thus be an adjective in the masculine plural modifying a noun beginning with 7. The 
meaning must be either perfumed or fragrant. 

Line 171: The erasure in this line extends across the entire width of the 
fragment. 

Line 178: The letters alpha and nu are certain. After the nu, there is part of a 
horizontal stroke with no connecting vertical stroke at the edge of the fracture. In 
front of the alpha, there is a slightly slanting vertical stroke, which suggests a mu. 
I suspect the stonecutter was having trouble with the name Adeimantos; that he 
inscribed his name in line 171 before completing the items under the name of Nikides 
and was forced to erase it. He then seems to have needlessly duplicated the name in 
line 178, after inscribing it in line 174. 


VII. (Plates 80-82). Six fragments of a fine to medium grained white marble. The 
lineation of calcite grains on the inscribed surface, emphasized by weathering, is at 
an angle of 10°. Two fragments preserve the original top and two the original left 
edge. The height of letters is 0.004 m. (omicrons)-0.006 m. The inscribed surface 
is badly flaked. 

(a) (Plates 80-81). This fragment consists of two pieces. The left one was 
found in the pavement of the Street of Ares, near the Acropolis, and was published 
by N. Kyparissis and W. Peek in Ath. Mttt., [ex V1 94  ppa2o2-35, numbers owt 
was republished with many inaccuracies as fragment B of S.E.G., X, no. 242. The 
top, left side, and back are all original. In the top there is a circular cutting 0.03 m. 
deep, centered 0.15 m. from the left edge with a pour channel 0.08 m. long extending 
to the right (see Plate 81). The stone, originally in the courtyard of the Acropolis 
Museum, has through the kindness of the Greek Archaeological Service been trans- 


51 See above, pp. 231-232. 
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ferred to the Agora Excavations and now bears the inventory number of the frag- 
ment which it joins I 845 b. The join is illustrated in Plate 81. 

Height, 0.51 m.; width, 0.32 m. ; thickness, 0.15 m. 

The rightmost piece joins the other along a wide contact surface and provides 
a continuous text for part of Column IJ. The top and back are original. The right 
side has a re-cut surface. The stone was found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section BB on April 3, 1939. 

Height, 0.51 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.152 m. 

Inv. No. I 845 b. 

(b) (Plate 82). This fragment, preserving an original left edge, was found in 
April, 1884, in a house located north of the Stoa of Attalos. S. A. Koumanoudes, 
"Ed. “Apy., 1885, p. 161; /.G., I, Suppl., p. 73, 00.277 Os SAiGiil , 103; Ge Wewcoks 

(c) This fragment, broken on all sides, was published by B. D. Meritt in 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 81-82. S.E.G., X, no. 242. For a photograph of this frag- 
ment, see Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 81. 

(d) (Plate 82). Two joining fragments, the larger of which was found in a 
late Byzantine or Turkish wall in Section II on April 16, 1937. The left fragment 
was found in a modern fill in Section AA on February 9, 1938. Both are broken on 
all sides. 

Height (as joined), 0.25 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 

Inv. No. I 236 m and k. 


The writing is not stoichedon. A line occupies on the average a vertical space 
of 0.011 m. Five letters, excluding iota, occupy a horizontal space of ca. 0.032 m. 
There are, however, many deviations from these measurements, both horizontally 
and vertically, on the same fragment. 


STELE VII 
Column I 
frag. a 
[rév wept ra [pvorépia a] ceBeo[dvrov ———] 
[rd8e ra avdpa|ro[S]a éxpabe 
[--- ---] [Av] reyéves 
[70] yévos @pacég, 
S [--- ---] %rpoyyvaiov 


[7]6 yévos Kap, 
[--- ---]  ipos 70 yévos 
Sxvdes, Kapiov 
[--- ---| 10 yévos Kap, 
10 [--- ---] [®]aves 76 [yé]vos 
laos (OC: 
[--- ---] [...]AA[... ]8es 


UB) 


20 


25 


30 


is) 


40 


45 


50 
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[76 y]ev[os @] pur€, 


[---  ---] [-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 
[-------- 


[yéredov xk] ai of[i]— 

[xia *AO| novel, €[ repov] 
[ yéredo |v xa[t ot| 

[xia *A@uovor | 

[ 


——@2% ——]Ja 
anwnnees 
lawemes woe, | pes 
lomo owes [Ever e 
lente] ¢ 
[peer eeee Toe 
[--5 ——] *A@povoi 
oe 
as: 
— 
[------- | otkvév 
[------- € | zoviov 
lacuna 
frag. b 
vacat 
AAtFF =XXHF--— 
vacat 
[x] efarAaov ——— 
[é] rove A--—— 
ovpmrav Ke[ padaov ———] 
vacat 
"Axoxuoxo Sx [apBovido ——-——] 
vacat sense 
[F1] H --- 
vacat SSS 
vacat SSS 
vacat SS 
lacuna 
Column II 
GEIERE piddaxve [1] 
FEFFIIII id [ax] ve | 
FEFFIII pid[ax|ve | 


281 


282 


55 Il 


60 III 


65 


70 


[AFFEFI] 
7> pAb 


FFF 
vacat 


fF 


85 


90 —- 


95 -- 
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At 
HELE 
HII 
PA 
PEIN 


XIRHHHH 


ly 


HHHA 
HH 


Pt 


piddkve | 
gu[da]xve | 
[ x ] oaviov 
porvBddy ... €yos 
mv | aKes vyeypapplé é[vo. --—] 
riv[aé érep]os optxpd[s] 
yey [pappevo|s 
[ rivaé zrouxi| os 
—] AXzI-- 
—|OKEN 
C.0 as OTK 
Per a ar ee A 
fo 
=) 
[- cd. us —| PA ore 
[-#4-] AP -- 


érep[o]|v mpos éuo[p] ious 
yes pl oré]s 7AcOp[a.. |] dprédov 
oixia [é]y Téu dypoe 

é[ repos | dypos yés pares rAEI[ pa —-] 
if. 2 Ago wall 
P[..°...]AZE.TIAI ayré<adov 


[.2...] AAA ..Il+ otxia ev rée dyp [61 —-—] 
Romer .Joore ev “ABVSor 

yo SS KAL EBAAMAZI Y= 

. 8, OM.NIOZ 

.. 27... NE érpab[e—-—— 


Kepddaoy [oixiév] Kal yopi[ov ——— 


TT .PAAAAE — — 


vacat 


éroviov k|epadAavov ——] AA 
[xo] vparaly Kepadraov| rév——— 


frag. c 
[- 22 Je--— 
rude Tye 
[ pidaxy |e 


| Pidaxy Je 

[ pidax |ve dedenev[e| 

| pida | Kve 

[apy] pov dpyov x[-——] 
| xép|apos maXatds 
[fev | ye HPAP III 

| cep |apides HHAAI 
[kad | vrrépes HHA 

| Kopi] vOcopyés | --— 
| xép |apos mada [tos | 
feb heel 
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frag. d 
lacuna 
pene [i] parvoy 
soepse ipmarvov 
saeco ipariov 
Ss SSS inate ov | 
105°-= ase ina [vo |v 
tpime| xu] 
oes éx [oo | pis 
cai é[xo0 | pts 
a | éxa | opis 
110 -- --- Léye' onde 


aS [ exo | opis 
[kepadawov| émoviov 


Concerning the association of these fragments as one inscription, explanation 
is required only in the case of our fragment d. This fragment, comprising two joining 
pieces, has been assigned to Stele VII on the basis of script. The small omicrons, 
sigmas with four equal hastas, and large taus, as well as the measurements for less 
distinctive letters, are the same as on the other fragments. The vertical spacing, 
however, presents a problem and makes the identity insecure. The first five lines 
on fragment d measure 0.065 m., whereas five vertical lines on the other fragments 
measure consistently 0.056 m., or thereabouts. The last five lines on fragment d, 
however, measure 0.055 m. and moreover the last preserved word on d, when cut 
out of the squeeze, exactly coincides when superimposed over the same word on 
fragment a. On the assumption that the stonecutter permitted wider vertical spacing 
at the top of fragment d, this fragment has been tentatively associated with Stele VIE 

As to the position of the fragments, the two pieces comprising @ join and give 
part of the text of Columns I and II. Fragment b preserves an original left edge, so 
must come somewhere below the first column of fragment a. For the position of 
fragment d there is no evidence. Fragment c has been placed just below the right 
piece of fragment a, in a position where the two surfaces make a slight vertical contact 
over the surface of about an inch. The line of fracture of the two inscriptions is at 
this point continuous. Moreover, when the two fragments are placed in this position, 
the entries in fragment c, as restored, would be in perfect vertical alignment with other 
entries of Column II above. Admittedly, however, the thickness of fragment c is very 
slight at this point, and no claim is made that there is a certain join. 

A word of explanation may be given about the unfortunate loss Ol pare Otetie 
inscribed text of the left piece of fragment a. The stone was discovered shortly 
before the Italian invasion of Greece in World War II and was taken to the Acropolis 
and placed in a bomb-proof shelter. Before the stone was stored away, Kyparissis 
made a squeeze which was the basis of the text of the editio princeps published in 
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Ath. Mitt., LX VI, 1941. After the war, when I came to study the inscription which 
I found in the courtyard of the Acropolis Museum, | noticed that a fragment of 
inscribed surface had been chipped away. The color of the marble is very white in the 
area of this fracture, for the newly-exposed surface is unweathered. The position of 
the fracture can be seen clearly on the photograph (Plate 80). Part of the first three 
lines of the inscription, including the heading, was contained on the lost fragment. 

It seemed to me that the fracture must have occurred while the inscription was 
being moved in or out of the tunnel in which it was stored under the Acropolis Museum 
during the Second World War. With the kind permission of Dr. J. Threpsiades, 
Assistant Ephor of the Acropolis, I had a careful search made of this entire area, 
where much silt has now been deposited. Although many pieces of marble and terra- 
cotta came to light, our missing fragment was not discovered, nor could I find it 
among the marbles now lying in the courtyard of the museum. The discovery of this 
fragment would permit an exact measurement of the heading to be restored in lines 
1-2. Kyparissis and Peek published their text from a squeeze and did not realize that 
the original left edge of our fragment was preserved. It seems particularly unfor- 
tunate that the text has been lost from the only fragment in this group of poletai 
records which preserved a heading at the top of the stone. 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Text 


Line 1: The letters r]ept ra —-— were seen by Kyparissis and Peek on a squeeze, 
made before this part was broken away. They have indicated that there were 8 letters 
between the alpha and the first epsilon of the word which I restore as [a|oeBeo[avror]. 
Kyparissis and Peek suggested the text [ru 7 ]ept 7a [ ubdrepa K]€Bes,”* but the sigma 
in front of the epsilon is very distinct. 

There seem to be two possible restorations for the prepositional phrase: cept 
rapporepa and wept ra prvoryjpia. The editors (op. cit., p. 234, note 1) regarded the 
latter phrase as too long,” but the spatial difference is only the width of an iota. One 
of the condemned, Axiochos, uncle of Alkibiades, is named on the stele in line 46. He 
is associated by Andokides in the De Mysteriis with the profanation of the Mysteries 
only. Moreover, in the three attested cases of the phrase wept audorepa in our inscrip- 
tions, the article does not occur; °* so the second phrase has tentatively been restored 
in our text. 

Line 2: This has been restored according to the suggestion of Kyparissis and 
Peek (op. cit., pp. 234-235) as follows: [rade 7a avdpam|o[d]a éxpabe. According to 


52 In S.E.G. X, the restoration [rod Seivos rou rept ra [—--— do] eBeo[dvrov] is attributed to Tod, 
but this text would extend far to the left of the original left edge. 

°3 Their reference to a broad mu is hardly cogent, for the letter occurs in both prepositional 
phrases. 

54°VT, 89 and 94; X, 13. 
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their text (p. 233) the rho of the word dv8pdro0Sa would align with the first letter 
of the names of the items below. Since the distance from the original left edge to 
this first letter of the items can be determined as 0.08 m., there is enough space in 
line 2 for the remaining nine letters to the left of the rho. 

Line 5: The reading of the name Szoyyv\twv in this line must be corrected to 
Lrpoyyvitwv. All letters are clear. The only other bearer of this name who is known 
from the Athens of this period is the artist whose name appears on the preserved base 
of the “ wooden horse” on the Acropolis.” 

Line 11: I am unable to see on the stone the initial sigma read by Kyparissis and 
Peek. This sigma enabled them to read the line as =[vUp Jos. 

Line 12: Attic lambdas in the fourth and fifth letter spaces are certain. Before 
the ending -es, there is the upper triangular corner of a delta, alpha or gamma. The 
name ’Azro\Nwvidyns would be a possible restoration. 

Lines 29-32: Certain corrections are necessary in the Ath. Mitt. text. The third 
letter from the end of line 29 is, I believe, a rho and not a gamma. In line 30 Kypa- 
rissis and Peek read ovye, where the stone shows vee. In line 32, the reading “AOpo | vot 
must be rejected, for the third letter from the end is clearly a tau. 

Line 40: To the right of the H of the sales price, there is preserved a small 
part of an upright stroke. 

Line 52: The sales price was read in the editio princeps as MIF[F]F.*° The 
traces in the first letter space, however, favor a M. The short right vertical stroke is 
clear. Of the third numeral there is no trace. 

Line 53: The delta of fiSdxvy, not read by Kyparissis and Peek, is clear on the 
stone. 

Line 54: The first drachma sign, bracketed by Kyparissis and Peek, is certain. 

Line 55: Parts of the sales price for this ¢uddéxvn are now to be read. In the first 
space there is a delta; to the right is the upper part of a drachma or an obol sign. 

Lines 57-58: The sales price was inscribed midway between these two lines; 
so the words of these lines apply to the same item. In line 57, the omicron and the 
second nu of xodmov are both clear. In line 58, the reading of modvmov is to be cor- 
rected into podvBSév. As Kyparissis and Peek noted (p. Zo2) ye ile sctOnecuttem 
engraved an Ionic lambda in line 58, although elsewhere he was using Attic script. 
Line 58 is the first line of the text of Column II which extends over onto the surface 
of the joining Agora fragment. 

Lines 63-64: The two-line heading extended well into the column of sales prices. 


°> The latest study of Strongylion appears in Raubitschek, Dedications from the Atheman 
Akropolis, pp. 524-525. 

56 In S.E.G. X, p. 109, the reading of Kyparissis and Peek was changed to FEF[F]F with no 
explanatory note. This text, apparently made without any independent examination of the stone or 
a reproduction thereof, has no probative value. 
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The reported letters are faint, but, I believe, certain. The readings, as the photograph 
in Plate 80, were made at a most favorable time before the dust of the Acropolis 
storeroom had been removed from the very flaky surface. 

Line 72: The crossbar was omitted from the sign for the second hundred 
drachmas. Corrections have been made in the numerals of the sales prices here and 
in line 78. 

Line 79: No figures for the sales tax were inscribed. 

Line 106: There is space for two and only two letters after the epsilon of this 
line. The most likely restoration seems zpimnxu, which means that the adjective 
modified iudriov, not apts of the line below. 


VIII. (Plate 83). This fragment, broken on all sides, has most recently been 
published as /.G., I’, 332. Bibliography : Koehler, Hermes, XXIII, 1888, pp. 395-396; 
Gs Lesuppls p..177, no. 27Z.c; Kirchner in Dittenberger, S./.G.*, no. 101. 

The writing is not stoichedon. Five letters, excluding iota, occupy on the average 
a horizontal space of ca. 0.038 m. Each line occupies a vertical space of 0.012 m. 


STELE VIII 


ayo | pout a: pp aa ee ree me ee 
wa empdbe HAA, éx[oma Hl "AAKiBiido 76 —-|- 


o Beyooio év ‘Oporé[¢ —--------——--—— xo |- 
5 Lop pio émxapria A, éré[va —------—--~-— xo]- 
plo év *Oporér ev iep[ Gu Ayer. ---—-—-—-——— e|- 
rovia Ill, xepddraov [-----------—— X|- 
[aped]éuo 76 "EArio *Ax[epdooio —- —-—— Oi|- 


[ovio 76 Oil ovoyap [os 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 2: One of three demotics may be restored at the beginning of this line: 
"Avayupdowos, Opidcwos, or Tebpdows. The low position of the base of the first pre- 
served stroke favors a rho rather than an iota, for several of the rhos in this fragment 
extend below the line. After the epsilon the base of two strokes in a position for a 
nu can be seen at the edge of the fracture. 

Kyparissis and Peek (Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, p. 235, note 1) propose to read 
this line as follows: [a|paous €-——. Their second sigma, however, is an incorrect 
reading. The stone clearly shows the lower half of an omicron. 

Line 3: The first numeral has hitherto been read as a dotted H. Part of the 
cross-bar and all of the left vertical stroke are preserved, so there can be no question 
about the numeral. 

Line 3: In the interspace between line 3 and 4 and lines 5 and 6, there are pre- 
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served at the left of the stone numerals which may have been the ends of lines of 
the column to the left. 

Line 6: Oropos was lost to the Athenians in the early part of 411 B.c.” The 
lepos Auysnv Ov Kadovor Aehdirov at Oropos is mentioned in Strabo, TX, 403." 

Line 8: Of the names ending in -nuwos, Xarpédymos is the only one to be found 
among those known to have been informed against, and it has accordingly been 
restored by Koehler and Hiller. There are only two possibilities for the demotic, 
“Ax [epdocio| and ’Ax[apvéos]. Since a Chairedemos is known from the former deme 
U1.G., Il’, 7189), as was pointed out to me by G. A. Stamires, I have followed Sund- 
wall and Kirchner in restoring it here, although the commonness of the name and 
the large size of the deme Acharnai would make one hesitate to be too positive on this 
point. 


IX. Small fragment, preserving the original right side, found in 1934 in the removal 
of the bed of the Eridanos. Published by Peek in Kerameikos, II1, 1941, pp. 12-13 
(photograph on plate 2, no. 3). S.E.G., X, no. 242, fragment A. 


STELE IX 
[------------- |AA——— 6). ee ee eee AAAA éxou — 
[--------- fed | ye AAFFE he — [a ------------ ér | dvia FF 
[rep --------- ]a0pa ev réu a— [----------- év | ertokeppa — 
[yp6u ------ eid | atov ovv éx- [ra ----------- |ra ppvya — 
5 [ovious - - ------—— é|zovea FFIII 10 [va --—--—---------- (eee 


EPIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 3: Peek offered several suggestions for completing -a#pa. Others could be 
culled from Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, pp. 325 and 349. Since the preceding 
line contained references to pairs of tiles, I would suggest that the reference in this 
line may be to cracked tiles and our word may be o Ja6pa. 

Line 8: Peek originally regarded éwioxeupa as a new word and connected it with 
émurxérw, to cover. The word évertoxnppa, which occurs in Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 402, 
no. 10, line 167, in the sense of claim, has been restored in a fourth century poletai 
list (1.G., II’, 1583) by Peek,” who now favors this restoration for our present textes 


X. Two non-joining fragments which preserve the original left side. Both stones 
are a fine to medium grained white marble with very distinct lineation on the inscribed 
face. This lineation, of muscovite mica and of bluish-white bands, is at an angle of 
80° to the vertical axis of the stele. 


87 Thuc. VIII, 60. Cf. J. Wiesner in R. E., s. v. Oropos. 
58 See Lolling, Ath. Mitt., X, 1885, p. 350, and Koehler, Hermes, XXIII, 1888, pp. 395-396. 


59 Ath. Mitt., LXVII, 1942 (printed in 1951), p. 16. 
60 Thid., p. 16, note 2. 
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(a) (Plate 84). This fragment, found in 1834 near the Church of Hypapanti, 
preserves the original top, left side, and back. Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes, p. 38; 
Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, I, no. 348, pp. 394-403; Pittakys, “Ed. “Apx., 1852, 
no, 1125-[aG@ sl ee/4eandel soupplorp: 35; Michel, Recueil, 564; Roberts-Gardner, 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, 11, no. 110; Hicks-Hill, Manual, 72; Kirchner in 
Dittenberger, S.I.G.°, 99; I.G., I’, 328. 

(b) (Plate 83). This fragment, which preserves the left side and original back, 
was found in 1840 to the north of the Church of Hypapanti. Pittakys, "Ed. “Apx., 
1853, no. 1142; Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, II, no. 2254; I.G., I, 275; Michel, 
Recueil, 565 (text revised on the basis of a squeeze made by Homolle) ; Kirchner in 
Dittenberger, S.I.G.*, 97; Hicks-Hill, Manual, 72; 1.G., 1’, 327. 

One line occupies a vertical space of 0.013 m. Five letters, measured horizontally, 
occupy a space of 0.04 m. 


STELE X 
[AP] FFF XIFHHH Spvivoy x[at mur] vivov Kat oikia ev —— 
kal riBor Pll ® ev re otKiar 
Fl HAAAPF Kvdipoxov SéAov *Adetudyto 
Kepddavoy ovparay FIRFAFFE 
5 rade émpabe emi és "EpexOeidos €Bddpes mpvtavevdces 
TapeAtévos €BSddper iorapévo ° *Axovdxo 76 ’AAKiBiddo Sx [apBovido]. 
HF HPAAAAP "Odas avép. 
évarer Oivovtos Tapedtévos *Axaidxo 76 ’AAKLBiddo [SxapBovido] - 
FIII HAAA Meooevios avep. 
10 éxrer pOivovtos Tapedtévos [’A]depdvro 76 AevxoAod[i8o SkapBovidso]. 
F le émukapria Tés yes Tés ev “Odpuvetor éxexo[puoT0 |. 


Kepddaioy odprav HHHPAATEEFFIII 
Top rept dppdrepa: Tapedévos exter POivovro[s | 
Eigudéro Tipobéo K[v] dabe[vacds]}. 
15 Fill HP oixia és Senayid | dv] 
FMI HP xopiov ey Ta| pyerréu] 
FFIII HH? xopiov én Mu| ppwdrre Kat xér os [x]ai [o]ixia 
II A xopiov [ev A] hid| vais | < 
Kepddatov ovprav: HHHH|AAA]F 
20 Kep<ad>avov aorépo PHHHAII! 
vacat 
: vacat 
vacat 
lacuna 
[...°...] Kat eixo[oré rés mpuTavelas | 
"Axotdyo 76 [’AAKiBiado SxapBovido | ° 
HPAAAAD xed [ddAatov rov'rov | 
’"Adeiuavto [76 AevxorAopido SxapPovisdo | * 
200 ir HPAA ie [ vpos | ‘ ie 


Kepadatoy — — 
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Kepddaoy od | pray: ——] 
rade érpabe emt rés *“Avtio[xidos —— s mpuravevdaes | 
Oy<5> der Kal eikoore Tés zp[vTaveias | - 
30 ’"Axavdxo 76 °A[AKiBiddo SxapPovido] - 
HI AA he éx[txapzia? ——| 


Tats T—— 


Oiovio r6 Oiovo| ydpos *Artev | 
ex té[s——| 
oem AAt — povd ——— 
au — — — 


/ A Aa a 
répare Kal ei[Koore Tés mpuraveias | * 


Although Pittakys recognized that these two fragments were from the same 
stele,” and although the statement was repeated by Rangabé,” they have been published 
separately in the Inscriptiones Graecae (1873) and all subsequent publications. The 
original thickness of the two fragments is identical. Both exhibit the same dressing 
along the original left edge. The indentations from the left edge of sales price, sales 
tax, and various entries are identical. Even more conclusive evidence, to my mind and 
to those who examined the stone with me, is the fact that the backs of both pieces 
have been worn smooth in exactly the same way. 

Fragment a has had an interesting history. It was found by Pittakys in 1834 in 
a house next to the Church of Hypapanti. The house was sold toa Mr. Kantakouzenos 
who demolished it and transferred the stone to his house outside the Kerameikos. 
Pittakys’ unannotated majuscule text appeared in 1835 (L’ancienne Athenes, p. 38). 
Rangabé in 1842 republished this majuscule text but expressed his regrets that the 
copy was so defective that any interpretation based on it must be more or less con- 
jectural.** He had not seen the stone. Pittakys in 1852 defended his text and reported 
that the stone was now lost and perhaps built into the Kerameikos house. He surmised 
this because other antiquities, purchased by Kantakouzenos, had been presented to 
the museum, but this stone was not among them. The Pittakys text of 1852 differed 
in several respects from that of 1835. When Kirchhoff in 1873 published volume | of 
Inscriptiones Graecae, he printed both texts of Pittakys with the following comment: 
“ Edidit ex sui apographi fide Pittakys l’ancienne Athénes p. 38, iterum ex eodum vel 
adcuratius inspecto vel etiam de coniectura correcto Eph. 1125.” Some time after, 
Koehler discovered the stone, and Kirchhoff published Koehler’s text in J.G., I, Suppl. 
p. 35. Koehler’s transcription has been reproduced by more recent editors with little 
change and the stone today remains in the same condition as when he saw it. 

Pittakys’ texts, both those of 1835 and of 1852, contain many letters which were 
not seen by Koehler and have been entirely neglected by subsequent editors. Particu- 


6-H, “Apy., 1853, no. 1142, p. 689. 
82 Antiquités Hellémques, II, no. 2254, p. 954. . 
6? For a similar story concerning another stone, see S. Dow, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 427. 
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larly, in lines 16-20, Pittakys reported much more than Koehler saw. What considera- 
tion should be given to these letters? When Kirchhoff published Koehler’s text in / 1G: 
Suppl., he admitted Pittakys’ accuracy in these words: “ Adparet iam Pittakin in 
titulo transcribendo longe maiore adcuratione usum esse, quam ego suspicatus eram.” 
With the exception of a few figures in the sales tax and two names, Pittakys’ text was 
essentially correct. But editors subsequent to Pittakys have ignored the thirty or more 
letters and numerals he read in the lower right part of the fragment. These letters 
may have been lost when the stone was removed after being used as a door frame. The 
stone is broken away below the socket. Pittakys when he could not discover the stone 
had opined that it had been built into the house of Kantakouzenos, and it may have 
been at this time that our piece was used as a door jamb. As to the difference in the 
two transcriptions of Pittakys, it may be suggested that he saw the stone only once— 
in 1835. His earlier publication L’ancienne Athenes is an extremely poor printing job, 
with many errors in the descriptive parts. Letters were used for numerals; for 
example, a tau printed on its side was used for the sign of a drachma. The corrections 
which Pittakys made in 1852 apply largely to the spacing of the letters and gaps for 
lost letters. Pittakys may reasonably have used the occasion of a second printing to 
make corrections from his original 1835 transcription. 

The part of the text which was seen only by Pittakys has been underlined in 
our text of lines 17-20. 

Koehler in J.G. I, Suppl., p. 35, reported the top surface as original. Hiller (J/.G., 
I’, 328) rejected this: “ Superne margo Koehl. Vix credimus. Multa desiderantur.” 
Along the entire width of our fragment the original top is preserved with the same 
fine picking as on the left side. The text of our stele continued the text from another 
stele which must have been placed beside it.** Hiller was apparently misled by the 
lack of a heading. 


EpIGRAPHICAL COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT 


Line 1: For Spvivév, an oak coppice, see Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 9th ed., s.v. Cf. Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index, p. 256. The next noun 
was read by Pittakys as TTYINON; by Koehler as 1tNON; and all that can be seen 
on the stone today is what was read by Koehler. Kirchhoff restored the word zpwar, 
an ilex grove; Hiller the word zptvoy (?). Both words are too short, however, for 
the text. The distance between the kappa of cat and the first preserved upright stroke 
of our word is 0.04 m.; which is space for five letters, according to the text at the 
beginnings of lines 1-3. The upright of the kappa was inscribed above the second iota 
of the word wiou; the vertical stroke is above the center of the nu of the word ev. 
Accordingly, I have suggested the word [ar|vivev, a pine grove, of analogous 


64 Cf, our Stele II. 
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formation to dpvivév. This reading has the advantage, too, of taking into account what 
Pittakys read as upsilon and iota as such. 

Line 4: Hiller has read the first numeral as the sign for five thousand drachmas 
(dotted). The numeral is an unmistakable five talents, and it has been so read by 
some earlier editors although corrected to R." 

Line 6: The left hasta of the initial gamma is preserved on the stone. 

Line 11: The sales price was cut out of alignment, one letter space to the left. 
Previously, it has been read as ™. But the stone is damaged, and F is an equal possi- 
bility epigraphically. Moreover, the numeral for the larger sum is in conformity with 
the sales tax of a drachma. 

Line 16: The entry of this line was read by Pittakys as XOPIONEAAANI —. 
Koehler and Hiller have read xopiov éy Ta[pyerréu. There is visible today only the 
gamma after éy. 

Line 17: Pittakys read XOPION EMMYN.—N.TOX.AIIKIA. When the stone 
was rediscovered, Koehler could see only XOPIONE —. 

Line 18: Pittakys: XOPION¢IAIANOY. 

Line 20: The fourth letter is in the form of an Attic gamma (A); the fifth is a 
delta. I suspect the stonecutter intended to inscribe an alpha and an Attic lambda, but 
placed the cross-bar on the wrong letter. 

Line 21: The present condition of the stone would permit the reading of only one 
certain letter in this line, the epsilon which is inscribed above the second omicron of 
line 22. The text of Pittakys, the first editor, shows the kappa and omicron as certain, 
the other letters as doubtful. 

Line 29: Previous editors have failed to note that the delta was omitted from 
the word éydde. Pittakys (Ed. “Apx., 1853, no. 1142) alone saw the word had only 
five letters, but he omitted the omicron and indicated the delta as inscribed. 

Line 31: After the second epsilon, there is the upper left corner of what might 
epigraphically be a pi or an epsilon. 

Line 32: After the rats, Pittakys reported a tau, which subsequent editors have 
omitted. 

Line 35: Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed., index this as fol- 
lows: “v6[.. incomplete word in J.G., I’, 327.” Hiller (ad loc.) weighed the possi- 
bility of the word being Wi0os, a parallel form of WedOos. 


XI. (Plate 84). Small fragment, preserving the original top, discovered in 1859 north 


of the Parthenon. 
Pittakys, Ed. "Apx., 1860, no. AN3291.G5 luAlZalG., lV, 333. 


6 Cf, Kirchner in Dittenberger’s S./.G.5, p. 130: “In lapide M modo agnoscitur.” Ditten- 
berger, himself, had reported in the second edition of S./.G. that the numeral was five drachmas. 
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STELE XI 
--- °A [yxv] AeBev — — Sues 
——— IIp]oycévo kai Apt —-—— eRe Os 
EE ..YIAEE -—-— Knee 
Ad8os TAav[x — -] 
5 SKirov 


Hiller had two reasons for listing this inscription with the poletai records: first, 
because it is a list of names of slaves; and second, the fact that he identified the name 
to be restored in line 1 of this inscription with one of the profaners of the Mysteries. 

Kirchhoff regarded the inscription as a dedication. Since the Polystratos (P.A., 
12074) who appeared as a profaner in the list of Andromachos was known to be 
from the deme Ankyle, his name was restored by Hiller in line 1 on the basis of 
identity of demotics, an identification too tenuous for us to adopt, especially since two 
other demotics may with equal plausibility be restored in the epigraphical text. There 
is, moreover, no evidence that the bearers of the two names in line 2 are to be regarded 
as relatives of Polystratos, nor were their names included in the list of Andromachos. 
Accordingly, although the inscription is republished here, it must be noted that nothing 
sn the text makes the association with the Hermokopidai poletai records secure. 

The fragment contains a heading and a list of names of slaves. No prices appear. 
The heading occupies the first three lines and is written in larger letters (0.008 m. ) 
than those of the catalogue of slaves (0.005 m.). The surface of the marble of the first 
three lines has been worn away, but traces of the letters remain. These are very clear 
for the first two lines, less so for the third. Only one letter, a sigma, has hitherto 
been read in this line but on a latex squeeze traces of several other letters appear. None 
of these can be read as certain; but the traces favor the letters reported in the text. 

Line 5: For Sxérwv, see Lambertz, Die griechischen Sklavennamen, Teil II, p. 18. 
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oivov aupopys *Artixod Kabapod extra yxdes, VI, eEwuis: VIT, 107-111 
64-65 ; eriOAnTiCT 2192 20.2215 222, 223 
mifou evvea audopewv, VI, 57; ériOnua vel éridena: VI, 136, 142; 
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avaxXuors : I, 236 énikopnia lec, 22,120 181,97, 1/37 VIII; 
agov: II, 127 Decl Or) 
dmAvTOs, SCC onTaApoVv érikAwtpov: II, 235-236; V, 14 
apyds, Se apytpiov ép[....]rov: I, 98 
apyvpiov apyov: VII, 93 épyatys, See Bods 
doxépa: II, 148 €peods, S€@ dpméxovoy 
"ArTiKos, See audopeds *Epetpixoi, see apdope’s 
aXupov : II, 85 éoxdpa : Re, 


dxwv<ids, See pidaxvn 
fedyos: VII, 95; IX, 2 
Babpobvpa (?): V, 33 €evxtnpia: II, 123 
Badpoy: 11, 145; III, 11; V, 12 s 
Bots: VI, 69, 70 a 
Beetoydre.V1,68 HpuodKov: pedwov ypodkov, II, 139; 
Berea tracts onodpov arAvtov jicakiov, II, 137; 
xépxvov jpuodkiov, II, 138 


Rioee eae IT, 124 jpious, See opyas and didaxvis 
adedypa: II, 


yé€ppov : II, 124 


6a : f 
yyredov: IV, 8; VII, 23, 25 awivos, SCE KpoKn 


Oeppavtypiov, See xaAkiov 


ypadw: yeypappevos, See mivaé béppavaris : 1, 97, 98 
Opavidiov : I, 140 
Sams, cf. Tams Opivaé: II, 119 
d€opn: Ii; 151 Opovos: Ii. 145, 236 
Séw: Sedeuevyn, see piddxvy Oipa: see V, 33 
Sidvopos: VI, 105 Opa: V, 6; Opa Siarproros, IT, 13-14; 


diampiotos, see Oipa Oipa capa, V, 3; 
SiOvpos, see KiBwrds 


SixeAAa: IT, 131 
Sidppos: I, 235; II, 146, 223, 227 


Opa ovdpopady, II, 15-16; cf. xymata 
Oupidwrds, See KiBwrds 


Sopdriov : II, 226 indruov : I, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
Sdépu: Sdpv avev orvpaxos, II, eo 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 209, 210; VII, 
Spéravov: Spéravov apredovpyov, II, 128 101-104; 
Sprivov: X, 1 iuatiov tplanxv, VII, 105-106 
immeios, SCE KdAWS 
e-—=—? I], 146 
€rv, SCE oikoredov x—-—-—: VI, 176 and see é--— 
éxyovos, see aié and mpdBarov Koos le LOLS LIL as V e5: 
expyyvupu: eeppwyda, see KAivn xddw murtive, II, 142 
éexxddcopa: VI, 86 kabapos, See olvos 
eda: éAadv ordpvo, II, 118 kadvrtnp: VII, 97; (kadumrhpes ) Kopwbovpyeis, 


dala: II, 84, 89; see also ékaa VII, 98 
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xéAws 2 KdAw baelw Svo, I, 214 kpnridvov: IT, 205 
| kavatarpov: I, 237 pin: kpbav ped uvos, IT, 94 
| xavva: I, 238 kpiav pidaxvides, V, 21 
Kdpdomos : Kdpdomos xepapeia, II, 9-10, 103-104, xpav poppot, IT, 23/4 Ve lfee 
i| 229-230; xpoxn Oawivyn: I, 212 
xapdoros Adivn, II, 4-5, DENA 6 UES Pe xpourétiov: VI, 35 
| see also trootabpov 
i xapxivos: II, 126 ABs: I, 91, 92; VI, 145 
| Kardyvupl, See oxipaovs and broartab pov hel —-——: V, 82 
i Kavowpos, see EvAov Aéxos: II, 116 
Kevds, SCE apopeds Nevkds, SCE apditdmrns 
H Kepdpetos, See Kapdoros, TpLTTIp, [eer ros Anvos: VI, 137 
i] Kepapeods, See mifos Anvos Abin, II, 255; V, 31 
xepapis: VII, 96 NOuwos, see KapSoros, Anvds, AovTNpLOV, OApos 
i KEpapos : K€ paj.os maAdawos, VII, 94, 99 Autos, See TapaTéTac pa 
i| kepdpw otnypas, II, 122 Nrpov: Airpov capyadvat, II, 135 
Kyraia: Kyata ert TO Body, V, 40 Aoutjptov : Aourypiov ALOwoy, IT, 233-234 
Kyros: X, 17 Avyveiov : Avyveiw Evdivo, II, 199-200 
Knpwrn : it. 163 
KnTTos, See 1 ——— pédiuvos: II, 95, 115 
KiBorov: KyBorov wAatv, I, 215; perivn: pedwav jpuodvov, II, 139 
KiBoria tpia, I, 216 MaAnovwvpyys, see KAivn 
Ki Bwrtds: KBwrds SiOvpos, I, 227 podrvBd0oderos, See piKn 
KiBords Ovpidory, V, 16 porvBdots, see xodviov 
KiBwrds tetpabvpos, 1, 228 pooxos: VI, 70 
kiotn: Kiotn oiavivn, II, 38 poKn: piKn xod podvBddderos, V, 35 
xripaé : II, 27, 28; V, 85 
kdivn: II, 241, 245; V, 15, 86; VI, 40, 41; é—--: II, 285; VI, 175 
krivyn eeppwyta, II, 7-8; é—-—-x«-—-—-, II, 286, 287 
kdivn MAnovovpyys, II, 244; EvAwos, See Avxvelov, 6Apos, Patvyn 
krivn MuAnovovpyis aupuépadros, 1, 233 étvdov: Eta xavoipa, V, 7; 
kAivat MiAnatovpyeis, I, 229 fvda terpdyova, VI, 39 
kAwidiov: III, 6, 7 
kAwryp : II, 150 o-—--: II, 290 
kduoddes: V, 39 dBeXdioxos: I, 93, 94; II, 132 
| kAvoidbes camrpai, V, 2 6Bedros: I, 95 
| xvedaddrov : II, 218, 219; oixia: IV, 6, 13, 20; VI, 13, 56, 76, 89, 94; VII, 
{| xvepaddov mAéwv, I, 217, 218 23-24, 25-26. 73, 772 5 1, Lol 


. xoitn: I, 211, 213 oikoredov : oikoredov €Av Kal xéppov, VI, 100 
kovirodes: VI, 38 olvos: olvov dudopers, I, 114; 

! Koptavvov: Kopidvvov poppoi, II, 141 oivov aupopis — — — tpeis xoes, VI, 60-61; 
Kopwtovpyns, See KadurTnp oivov dudopys “Arrixkod Kabapod éxra xdes, VI, 
xooxwov: V, 8&1 64-65 

Kopwos: V, 87 oivov ordpvos, I, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121 
kpatnp: II, 192 olavivos, See KioTn 

xpeaypa: II, 133 oxiotia: II, 120 
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dApos: III, 10; 
dApos EvAWos, II, 22-23; 
OApos AiPwos, II, 25-26 
dvos dAerwv: II, 24, 238, 239; V, 83 
df0s: d€ous audoped’s, I, 113, 115, 116 
dfous otdpvos, I, 122 
ogous orapvor, II, 117 
opyas : Wil 104 
dpoBos: 6poBwv doppoi, II, 91 
’"Opxopervios, See apditdans 


a———: IJ, 112; VI, 177 
Kntro. 7 ———, VI, 168, 170 
mavolov : I; 46 
mais: I, 9, 45 
mada.os, See “ApvxAagdia, Képapos 
TlavaOyvaixds, see appopeds 
mapaKodAos, Se xdpmevva 
mapaTeTac pa. UE 174; 
maparétacpa ALTov, I, 232; 
maparétacpa mrouiArov, 1, 173 
TAapacTopioy : 1 198 
wedn: II, 127 
méAexus : I, 109 
mueotnpiov: V, 10 
mibakvyn, see piddxvy 
miOos: X, 2; 
miOo. éevvea aphopewv vyreis ——— oabpoi ——— 
érOnpara exovtes, VI, 57; 
miOwv Kepapeav, VI, 141; 
i800. ——— oabpoi, VI, 143-4 
miva€: mivaxes yeypappevor, VII, 59; 
mivaé rouxidos, VII, 62; 
miva€é ——— opixpos yeypappevos, VII, 60-61 
mitTwos, SCE Kad0s 
mirvivov: X, I 
mXrartvs, See KiBwriov 
mews, SCE Kvepaddrov 
mrivOos: V, 36 
rouxiAdos, S€€ maparétacpa, Tivag, Tams 
notnpiov topevtov: VI, 172-173 
mpoBarov : mpdBara Kai éxyova tovrwv, VI, 71-72 
mpookepddaiov : mpookxepddasa oKiTWa, II, 216-217 
mpooxdwtpov: VI, 169 
areov: II, 119 
mvedos: VI, 138 


mupds: rupdv poppos, I, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
DIL S2 aS 513471390 130,1137, 138, 139: 
mupov poppoi, IT, 93 


paxiov: I, 163 
pupos: V, 11 


o———: II, 151; II, 289 
cabpos, see mifos 
oavis: IT, 228 
campos, See Oipa, Kioiddes 
capydvn: Aitpov capydvat, IT, 135 
onoapov: onodpov axAvrov AyuodKvov, II, 136-137 
Gwnpots: [..... ] oSnpa, II, 197 
curvy ll 2, 6517 5\V 13 
oxaAis: II, 125 
oxiddeov: II, 144 
oxiprovs: ITI, 8; 
okipmovs Kateayos, V, 9 
oKUTWOS, SCE mpookedddaiov 
opqvos: VI, 66 
opixpods, See oKxidde.ov 
opuvons 11) 130% T1112 
prouvos tall 7 elise OMI 20m zl ee ele 
124; II, 117, 118; III, 14; V, 45-79; 
see also €Xavoy, olvos, d€0s 
orapvaAy: II, 83, 88 
otapvdoBoro (plural): V, 36 
arepeds, See Cevxrnpia 
otnpa (2): xepapw ornjpas, II, 122 
oropa : Vis 34 
OTpwrTnp : Tt? 121 
oripaé: Sdpu avev oripaxos, II, 225 
cixov: II, 83, 88; 
ovkov poppol, II, 134 
cvvdpopdady, see Oipa 
ovvoxia: IV, 11 


rdmis: Tams mouiAn, I, 175 
TED Vass We 80 
retpaywvos, see Evra 

/ Ye 
teTpadupos, SC KiBwros 
Tetpamous, see tpdmela 
THALa.: II, 143 
TOpEvTos, SCC TOTNPLOV 


répos: II, 126; VI, 29 
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rpdmeta: I, 110, 230; II, 149, 221, 222 NV proeks x---: II, 288 


VI, 42; rpdmrela retparovs, II, 242-243 xaAkiov : xadKlov Oeppavrnprov, I, 96; 
rpiBov: II, 105-111 see also xaAxiov 
Tplmnxus, See ipatvov yaAkoos, see xvtpa and [..°...]s 
Tpit Np : ih Abs xadxtov : II, 246; 
tpirripe Kepapetw, V, 32 see also xaAxiov 
rpoxtreia: V, 4 xdpevva : xdpevva tapdxordos, I, 231 
| tpvravov : II, 131 xapag : IT, 254, 259; 
xdpaxes td tais duméAas, V, 25 
| vyujs, See TiBos xéppos, See oiKO7redov 
b8pia: II, 190 xépxvos : x€pxvov hpuodxiov, IT, 138 
| trepov: II, 224; V, 84 Xior, see apdopevs 
|| trootabpdy : troatabpov Kapddrou kateayos, II, 32- xodviov: xodviov podvBdoor, VII, 57-58 
! 34; xois, see dppope’s and pixy 
i broctabpov Kapddérov Kateayvias, IT, 35-37 x’rpa: I, 15, 16, 17 
tov: V, 39 xovn: II, 201 
xwpiov: VI, 80, 94, 96, 98, 102, 133; X, 16, 17, 
faxds: daxav poppos, I, 1253-11, 92 18 
gatvn: V, 37 
pdrvn Evdivn, I, 39-40 yiabos: I, 108; II, 220 
piddxvy: V, 26, 34; VII, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 87, 
88, 90, 92; [...]vos: [...]vos xepapetas, V, 44 
Piddxvar dxov<iddes, II, 251; [ Mayon) Sa) leet 
piddxvn Sedenevn, VII, 91 ee ee aees 
idaxvis: xpibav pidaxvides, V, 21; hat lavAVil 100 
} érépa syploea (pidaxvis), V, 22 [ ee aiesy, 
i gud: V, 19 ae 
| | foppds: dpvydadrav oppoi, II, 140; Re oad etoage 
i , , : ep cath leas 8, 
Hi kopiavvov poppot, II, 141; : me 
I kpav doppoi, II, 237; V, 17, 18; [..°.-. Js xaAxods: I, 18 
yi dpoBav doppoi, II, 91; [..%%.]a: VI, 44 
i mupay popyds, 1, 126-139; Ls Pe  fou dues Vio as 
Hf mupav poppoi, II, 93; Pe ricd (eels Feb 
HH] avkuv poppot, II, 134; Lice eet SUM Ne toe 
paxdv doppds, I, 125; II, 92 PR P30 tL 
i dpvyavov: IX, 9-10 [---Jaorn: VI, 3 
GEOGRAPHICAL ® 
*AyxvaAja, VI, 80 Aiaxewv, VI, 14 
"ABvdos, VII, 78 *Ap——-, VI, 68 
dyopa, VI, 15 "Adidvar, X, 18 
’AOpovevs : "APpov[edar], V, 24; *AOpov[dbev], VI, 
78; ’AOpovoi, I, 23; VII, 24, 26, 33 Barn, VI, 94 


66 This index includes only references in the entries. For ethnics, see under names of slaves, 
and for demotics see names of the condemned. 
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Tapyntros, X, 16 Aydavrov, II, 178, 312 
Tepaords, II, 314 Any: ev fepdr Aen, VIII, 6 
Aipos, 1L313* IV, 18 Movuixia, IV, 7-8 

MvdAaceis, II, 82 
E--, VI, 140 Muppwoids, VI, 114 
éurdpiov, VII, 71 Muppwotrra, X, 17 


*"Eperpia, II, 90; VI, 151 


’Odptveov, X, 11 
“HpaxAeov, VI, 103 


Tlepacevs, I, 33 


@doos, VI, 55, 133 TAatavpo., II, 87 
@pia (locative), I, 21 Ilvéov, VI, 98, 101, 105 
Io6ues, VI, 67 Sypaxidar, X, 15 


SkapBovida, IV, 29 
Kepapevs, V, 28 


KoAdAvtos, VI, 13 Dadrnpov, II, 247, 253, 256 
Kvdabjvaiov, VI, 76 

Kixcada, VI, 106 xutpivos, VI, 134 

Aavy—-, VI, 96 *Opwros, VIII, 4, 6 


NAMES OF SLAVES WITH WORDS ACCOMPANYING 


*AXdeEirmos, II, 74 Kapixov zaidiov, I, 46 

dvnp, VI, 18, 19, 54; X, 7,9 Kapwov Kap, VII, 8-9 

*Avriyéevns Oparé, VII, 3-4 Kodyos, I, 44 

*ArodAodavys, VI, 19 Kvdipayos, X, 3 

*Aplotapyos (oxvtotopos), VI, 21, 31 

*Apioropaxos, VI, 54 Avdy, I, 49 

TAav[x« ——], XI, 9 Maxedov, II, 80 
Medirr[yv—] (male or female ?), I, 48 

Ad8éos, XI, 4 Meconvos, X, 9 

Acé—-, XI, 8 

8o0tAos, X, 3 éBeAvoxorowws, VI, 20 
oixoyevs, II, 72, 75; VI, 23 

@paé (name), I, 36, 41 *Odas, X, 7 

@paé (ethnic), II, 70; VII, 3-4, 13 évnAdrys, II, 76 


@parra, I, 34, 35, 40 
mais, VI, 6 


TAAvpids, I, 39, 43 Ileotorparos Kap, I, 9 
Iicros, I, 28 
Kap (name), E38. 45 TloAvéévn, II, 79 


Kép (ethnic), I, 9; I, 77; VII, 5-6, 8-9 Toraivos, II, 77 
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Sdrvpos, X, 25 tpareCorovos, II, va 


| j lee22 
Sarvpos cKvtToTopos, ale Sine VIL, 10 


i Sipos SxvOns, VII, 7-8 Spr, VI, 18 

Skizov, XI, 5 

| SxvOns (name), I, 42 Xapias (6Bedtoxorows), VI, 20 
| Sins (ethnic), VIL, 8 xpvooxois, II, 78 

i oxvtorépos, VI, 21, 22, 31 ares dts 

| Sxés, IT, 71 .. AA... Sys Opaé, VII, 12-13 
| SrpoyyvAlov Kap, VII, 5-6 nye s MONS, eka a 


\| Svpos, I, 37, 47 nee sORL VAL ed 


NAMES OF THE CONDEMNED 


*ASeipavtos Aevxodopidov SxapBwvidys, VI, oo: Oiwvias Oiwvoxdpous *Aryvets, II, 177, 179, 311; 
116, 131, 174, 178; X, 3, 10, 24 Vill, 8-9: X%,.33 
"AkiBiddyns KAewiov SxapBovidys, I, 1 a A 
27-28 Tlavairios, II, 170-171; V1, 63 
*AdkBiddys Pyyovows, VIII, 3-4 TloAvotpatos Awdépov *AyxvAnbev, I, 26-27; II, 
*AEloxos ’AAKiBiddov SKapBwvidys, IV, 10-11; VI, 180-1; IV, 5-6; VI, 75 
118; VII, 46; X, 6, 8, 22, 30 


Paidpos Iv6oxr€ovs Muppwovows, II, 188-189; 
VI, 112 
DepexAjs Pe[ pev|ixa[lov] Oenaxe’s, VI, 93 


Eiptpaxyos Ei—-—-, II, 183 
Eipidnros Tipob€ov Kvdabnvacevs, VI, 88; X, 14 


‘Hdaiorddupos, I, 10 
Xatpédypos "EAriov *Ax[epdovows], VIII, 7-8 
Knydiod8wpos (pérouxos), 1, 33 
——--o (genitive) Avodépov Ei[reatos], VI, 12 
Nixidns Powixidov Medirevs, II, 172, 1/6; 1V,317- ——-—-—’AyxvaAjbev, XI, I 
18*5V1, 85,107, —— —’Avayvpdows, VIII, 1 


SIGNIFICANT WORDS 


aypés, VI, 66; VII, 73, 77; IX 3-4 Museu PeO ad er sara 
*Apapvoia, see “Apres dixiov, VI, 77 

| dpmedos, VII, 72, 76 

H dudorepos, VI, 89, 94; X, 13 éverioxnupa, IX, 8-9 

| avdparodov, VII, 2 ereyu, VI, 57 
énoypapw, V, 20, 23, 27, 38, 41 érioxenpa, IX, 8-9 
Aue Ths AOpovobev ’Apapvaias, VI, bunds, IV, 20-21 


docBéw, VI, 111, 166; VII, 1 tepdv, VI, 77, 81, 105 


ya: X, 11; [yjs] piobwors, VI, 114; ys Waris kataBdAvdw: KateBAnOnoav, VI, 110; xareBAn6n, 
mr€Opa, VII, 72, 74 Viz dis. tis 


fate ATTIC STELAI fags) 


Addos, VI, 81 avArynBdnv, VI, 107 
petlLov, V, 42 rs 

picOwors, VI, 110, 113, 114 kos Uren 
votdbev, VI, 80 vrepopia, LV, 15 


eee Ope LE O7,1025-X, 2 xoptov, IV, 22; V, 24: VII, 63; VIII, 4-5, 5-6 
TA€Opov, See yi 


mpoOvpov, VI, 76 Yry, See yi} 
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Items are not repeated from the special index on pp. 292-299, above. 


KINGS, EMPERORS, 


’ApiSaios : see ’Appidaios 

[’App|Saios, fin. saec. IV a., Macedonian ruler 
and dedicant on Samothrake, 19-20; *Apr- 
S[aiov], 20 note 100 


Tleprivaé: see Septimius Severus 
Seovgpos: see Septimius Severus 


Septimius Severus: A[troxpdto|pos Kaio[apos 
A(ovkiov) erri|piov Xeo[vyjpov Ilep | rivakos, 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 


155 (6) and Pl. 50; possibly also [Ile] pri- 
va[xa vel -xos], 156 (7) and Pl. 50 


’Avrwveivos: see Caracalla 
M. AipiAwos ’Avtwveivos SeBaords: see Caracalla 


Caracalla: A’roxpa[topa Kaicapa M(Gpxov) Ad] 
pjdvov *Av[twveivov Se] Baordv, A[vroxpdre] pos 
Kaio[apos A(ovkiov) Serre] piov Seo [vnpov Hep | 


tivaxos [dveikyTou vidv], 155 (6) and Pl. 50 


OTHER MEN AND WOMEN 


*Ay[---], eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
128 

*Ayabdvyedos, saec. III p., 179 (36) 

Aip. ’Ayabdrovs Eideood, saec. Ill p., 179 (3 4) 

*Ayénaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
12z. (no, 1) 

*Ayéotpatos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 2) 

‘Ayjpwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 3) 

‘AynotAas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 4) 

‘Aynoikoxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 4 bis) 

‘Ayjounos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 5) 

“Aynows, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 6) 

’AyAovxpiros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 7). See also ’AyAwxpitos 
’AyAovuBporos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 

stamps, 122 (no. 8) 
"AyAdKpiros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 7). See also ’AyAovKpitos 


*AyAdéyaptos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 8 bis) 

*Ayopdvaé, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 9) 

"Aypios, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 10) 

*Adavodoros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 11) 

*Adavedwpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 12), cf. 124 

*"Adavédios, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 13) 

T. AlAtos @epicwy Meoddrov v(ids), init. saec. II 
p., victor at festivals, 192 2-3 

AivnoiSapos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 14) 

Aivjrwp, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 15) 

Aioxivas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 16) 

AicxvAives, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 17) 

’Axeotias (or *Axeotidas), eponym on Rhodian 
amphora stamps, 122 (no. 18) 
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*Akeotidas (Or ’Axeotias), eponym on Rhodian 
amphora stamps, 122 (no. 18) 

*AdeEarvSpos ‘Ovyncin[o]v, from Epidauros Limera 
saec. II p., 171 (18) and Pl. 52; *Ar€éavdpos, 
ibid. 

*AdeEiddas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 19) 

’*Aregias (1) (‘Eppioveds), saec. V a., father of 
*Apiotopuéevys, 148 (1) and Pl. 50 

*AdeEtas (2) Adwvos ‘Epmovets, saec. V a., 149 
(2) and Pl. 50 

*AAcgiuaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 20) 

*AAKdvwp : *AAKdvopos, On an amphora stamp from 
the Isthmia, 193 

”Avavdpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 22). See ’Avagavdpos for which it 
may be a misspelling 

*Ava€ayopas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
Branips, 122 (no. 21) 

*Avd€avSpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 22) 

*AvakiBovdos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 23) 

*AvSpias, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 24) 

*AvSpoxvdys *Apyeios, sculptor ca. a. 370 a., 150 
(3) and Pl. 50 

*AvSpdvikos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 25) 

*AvOJAy, name on Attic black-figured vase, 215 
and Pl. 66a 

*Avrixpdtns Swxpdrovs “Eppes, hipparch saec. 
Iya. ol 

*AyriAéwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122° (n0n26) cio 124 

*Ayridoxyos, eponym on 
stamps, 122 (no. 27) 

*Ayripaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 28) 

*Ayrirarpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 29) 

*Anaro(vpis), eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 30), cf. 124-125. Perhaps 
identical with *Azatovpios Pidwvos 

*Ararovpios Pidwvos, priest of Athena Polias on 
Rhodes, a. 311 a., 125. See *Arraro (Upuos ) 


Rhodian amphora 


*"AmodNOvos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 31) 

*Apatoddavys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 32) 

*Aperaxdjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 33) 

*Apetn Anpuntpiov MiAdyoia, saec. I a./p., 180-181 
(6) 

*Apid[yAos], father of Eva@[Aos] (q. v.) 

*Apia(———), saec. V a., incised on bottom of a 
semi-glazed oinochoe, 99 (no. 133) and Pl. 
38 

*Apioraxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 34) 

*Apiotdvaé, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 35) 

*Apictapxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 36) 

*Apioreidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 37) 

*Apioreds, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 38) 
*Apiot.(——), saec. V a., incised on bottom of a 
black-glazed vase, 99 (no. 132) and Pl. 38 
*Apioriwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122° (no. 39) 

*ApiotéBovdos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 40) 

*Apisréyetos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 41) 

*"Apiotoyévys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 42) 

*ApiordSapos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 43) 

*"ApwotoxAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 44) 

*Apioroxpdérys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 45) 

*Apioréuaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 46) 

*ApiotopBpotidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 47) 

*Apiotopévns, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 48) 

*Apioroperys : [xa] ramvy [ov | *Apiorope[vys], on 
an Attic black-glazed skyphos, med. saec. V 
a., 220 (6) and Fig. 2 
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[A] prorope[vys], saec. II p., father of So[xpa]rns 
179-180 (4) 

"Apiotopevns “Adceia “Eppuovets, saec. V a, 148 
(1) and Pl. 50 

*Apicrovopos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 49) 

*Apiatérods, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 50) 

*Apioropdvys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 51) 

*Aplatparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 52) 

*Aplorwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no203) 

*Apistovidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 54) 

‘A ppoaiAas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122-(n6.-95)) 

"ApxéuBporos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 56) 

*ApyiBws, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 57) 

*ApyiSapos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 58) 

*ApyiAaiSas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 59) 

*Apxivos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 60) 

"Apxuos, to be deleted from list of Rhodian 
fabricants, 125 

*Apyoxpdtys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 61) 

*AokAnmddys ‘Tdapiovos, saec. III p., 179 (35) 

*Aotvpidys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 62) 

Aip (Atos) : see “Ayabdzous 

[Avp/Avos] Avovdowos ’Axapy (eds), ca. a. 220-240 
p., [Smdopdxos 8a Biov (?)|——éros E, 178 
(27) 

Airoxpdrys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 63) 


Bdéxx [vos], eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 64) and Pl. 42 (IIIb), cf. 125: 
[°E |i Baxx[iov] and [B]axxtov 

Tépyov, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 65) 


Aarpwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 66) 

Aapaiveros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 67) 

Aapas, father of Aapds, saec. III p., 179 (32) 

Aapas ), saec. III p., 179 (32) 

Aapdrpwos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 68) 

Aapébeus, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 69) 

AapoxAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 70) 

Aapoxpétns, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 71) 

[Aa]pocévys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 71 bis) 

Aapotca Kaddtorpatov (1), saec. II/III p. from 
Lakonia, 169 (17) and Pl. 51 

Adpwov, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122 (no. 72) 

Anprjrpios (MiArouos), saec. I a., father of *Apery, 
180-181 (6) 

Avowoia, of Christian date from Hermione, 158 
(12) and Pl. 50 

Avovécvos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
122. hte 73) 

Avovtiawos ’Axapy (evs) : [AdpyAtos] Avoviowos *Axap- 
v(evs), ca. 220-240 p., [drAopdxos 8a Biov 
(?) ]—-- ros E, 178 (27) 

AopxvAisas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 122 (no. 74) 

Apdxwy, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 75) and Pl. 44, cf. 125: [E]m 
Apaxovro|s] 

Apopoxdjjs & Koidns, saec. II p., father of Meve- 
kpatis, 179-180 (4) 

Awpdbeos ’Apyeios, sculptor saec. V a., 148 (1) 
and Pl. 50 


Eideods, saec. III p., father of Aip. ’AyaOozovs, 
179 (34) 

*Eédxeoros, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 76) 

[’Excyévns] (Kvdabyvaceds), fin. saec. V a., father 
of Nixias, 177 (13) 
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*Exxpa[rys], fabricant of a Rhodian amphora: 
*"Emupa[tevs], 125 (no. 64a) 

*Exixapyos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 76 bis) 

‘Eppias, of Christian date from Hermione, 157 
(10) and Pl. 50 

‘Eoriaios, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 77). See also ‘Eorteios, ‘Ioreios 

‘Eorteios, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 47-\c See also ‘Eortaios, ‘Ioreios 

Eva6[Aos] “Apid[jAov], from Samothrake, 20 
note 100 (the restoration of /.G., XII, 8, no. 
231 is questioned) 

Eidyvwp, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 78) 

Evdapos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no, 79) 

Evswpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 80) 

Ev@svopos (Kémpeos), saec. III a., father of 
[Na] vouxparns, 1754 

[Etxapzi]8ns (é« KoiAys), saec. II/III p., father 
of [Svvrpodos], 178 (28) 

Evx\cidas Xdppevs, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 81) and Pl. 43, cf. 125 

EixAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 82) 

Bixd[j]s xatarvyev, on an Attic roof tile, post 
med. saec. V a., 220 (5) 

Rixpdérns, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 83) 

BixpariSas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 84) 

Bié [==] (Haovi8ys), saec. III/II a., father of 
[@o] WSurmos, 175% 

[Ed] z<(Ons Opaciarov Korpewo[s], saec. III/TI a., 
175 3 

EirdAcuos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 84 bis), cf. 126: "Em’ iepéws Eimode- 
plov] 

Eipuridys, the poet, 193 8 

EicéBns T[--—], saec. III P., 179: (3.7) .Rer- 
haps the patronymic was o[-—-] 

Bipopos Avwvos (2) ‘Epsuoveds, ca. a. 370 a., 
150 (4) 

Ei¢pavopisas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 85) 


Ei¢pdvep, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 86) 

E[i¢pov]uos, on an Attic vase ante a. 460 a., 
2185(3) 

Eidpwv, fabricant of a Rhodian amphora, 128 

Evxapioros, saec. Ill p., father of [-%°—]ws, 
1794 

*ExéBovdos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 87) 


Zynvodsoros, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
{23° (no, 83) 


‘“Hpaydpas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 89) 

*‘HpakAcidys, saec. III p., father of KaAavdiwv, 179 
(33) 

‘“HpakXeddwpos (Mapabinos), sacc. I/II p., father 
of Avoipayos, 180 (5) 


@dpoavdpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 92). See also @épaavdpos 
®@apcirohis, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 90) 

®caidyros, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 91). See also O7dyr70s 

®@eoSocia, on an Attic black-glazed skyphos 
med. saec. IV a., 221 note 5a 

@epicwy: T. AtAvos Oepicwy Oeoddrov v(ids), mut. 
saec. II p., victor at festivals, 192 2-3 

@eodoaia: see Ocodocia 

@cddoros, saec. I/II p., father of T. Atrios @e- 
plow, 1923 

@épcavdpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 92). See also @dpoavdpos 

@éorwp, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 93) 

@evyévys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 94) 

@eé8wpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123-(n0. 95) 

®evddvys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 96) 

@1SyT0s, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 91). See also @caidyros 


[Oo | ¥durros Bvé.[-=] Mat[o]vidy[s], saec. III/ 
II a., 175 7-8 
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[@pdour | ros Burdivov (2) [Kor] pe[sos], saec. III/ 
II a., 1751; @pdourros K[ 67] petos, father of 
23|vws (perhaps [He]vvis), 1756; Opaour- 
mos (Kémpeos), father of [Pc] Aivos (3) and 
[; . | reins (perhaps [Ed] eiOns), 175 2-3 

@pacvdapnos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 97) 

@paciuaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 98) 


Taouxpdétys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 99) 

‘Idowv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 100) 

‘TepoxAjs (PAaidys), saec. IV a., father of Iarpo- 
KAéys, 51 

‘Iépwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 101) 

‘Iépwv, of Rhodes, father of Zevopavys (Z)get23 
(no. 126) 

‘Iépwv ‘Iepwvipov, fin. saec. IV a., probably of 
Lamptrai, 181 (7) 

‘Tepévupos, saec. IV a., probably of Lamptrai, 
father of ‘Iépwv, 181 (7) 

‘TAapiwv, saec. III p., father of *AokAnmddys, 179 
(3) 

lovdas 6 mpoddrys: [*Iovda] rod mpodor[ov], 159 
(14) and Pl. 50 

‘ImmoxAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 101 bis) 

‘Igreios, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 77). See also ‘Eorwaios, “Eotuetos 


KaAavSlwv ‘Hpaxadcidov, saec. III p., 179 (3 3) 

KoAddvaé, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 102) 

KadAxpdrns, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 103) 

[Kaddupd]rns, orator of Pandionis, paullo p. 
403/2 a., 177 (1 2-3) 

KaAAixpdarns (MeyadomoXiras), saec. I a., father 
of @Aoxdjs, 154 (5) and Pl. 50 

KadXxpdaryns Mevexdcida, saec. II/IIL p. from 
Lakonia, 169 (17) and PI. 51 

KaAAixparisas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 104) 


KadAtéewos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 105) 

KaAdlotparos (1), saec. II/III p. from Lakonia, 
father of Aapodoa, 169 (17) and Pl. 51 

KaAXlorp[ato]s (2) M[e]vexde [13 ] a, saec. II/II1 
p. from Lakonia, 169 (17) and PI. 51 

KA (avis) : see Aewobévns MeAurev's 

Tx (Béptos ) [KAa]vSi0s MevexdeiSas: see Meve- 

*" AelSas 

KAéapyos, eponym on  Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 106) 
KAerépayos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 107). See also KArtopaxos 
KAevaéyopos Avwvos (2) “Eppuoveds, ca. a. 370 a., 
150 (3) and Pl. 50 

KXevdorparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 111). See also KAnvootparos 

KAeévepos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 110). See also KAcovupos 

KAevdixos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 108) 

KAeuxpdrys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 109) 

KXevriios, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 109 bis), 126: “Emi KAevtipov 

KAedévypos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 110). See also KAcovepos 

KAnvéotpatos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 111). See also KAevootparos 

KXurépaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 107). See also KAeropaxos 

Kparidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 112) 

Kpecidas KuSwndr[a]s, sculptor saec. V a., 149 
(2) and Pl. 50 


Aageidys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 113) 

Aeovri8as, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 114) 

Aewobévns Medireds: [Tt. KA. Aewobévns Meat] revs, 
mpoatatns of epheboi ca. a. 220-240 p., 178 
(29) 

Avxwv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 115) and Pl. 44 c, cf. 126: “Emi 


Avxo[v]os 
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AvcavSpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 116) 

Avoipaxos ‘HpaxAeodépov Mapabovos, saec. I/II 
Pip 180.65) 

Avov (1) (‘Eppioveds), saec. V a., father of 
*Are€ias (2), 149 (2) and Pl. 50 

Atvwv (2) (‘Eppove’s), ca. a. 403 a., father of 
KAevdyopos, 150 (3) and Pl. 50, father of 
Evdopos, 150 (4) 


Meyiorddapos (Aaxedaiovios), father of the 
sculptor [———]é8apyos, 140 and Pl. 45d 

MevexAcidas: Ti(Bépios) [KAa]vdios Mevexdcidas, 
saec. II/III p. from Lakonia, 169 (17) and 
Pl. 51; father of KadAucpdrys and KadAi- 
otp|ato|s (2) (M[e] vekre [id]a), tbid. 

Mevexpatis Apopoxdcous ée KoiAns Ovy [arnp | 
Xo [xpd] Tous Tod [°A] proropé | vous —-—— yuvy], 
saec. II p., 179-180 (4) 

Mvtiwy, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 


123 (no. 117) 


Navouos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 118) and Pl. 44, cf. 126: ['Eyt| 
Navoiko[v| 

[Na] vouxparns Eidvydpov [Ko] pes, saec. III/I1 
a., 175 4-5 

Navourros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 119) 

N[e]uxéas, saec. II p., father of Nex[ia]s, 171 
(18) and Pl. 52 

Nex [ia]s N[e]xéa, from Epidauros Limera saec. 

eile) 171 (18)and Pl. 52. 

Nixacayédpas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 120) 

Nexias [’Emvyévouvs] Kvda0qvarl eds], 
paullo p. 403/2 a., 177 (1 3-4) 

Nixéuayos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 121) 

Nixwy, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 122) 


honored 


EdvOurros, ca. a. 476 a., father of [Te] pxAq[s], 
99 (no. 131) and Pl. 38, cf. also 61 
Eevdperos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 


123 (no. 123) 


[He]vvis (?) @pacimmov K[om]pelov, saec. III/II 
(ihe, SVs 

Eevdotpatos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 124) 

Eevoddavns (1), eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 125) 

Eevodhavyns (2) ‘Iépwvos, eponym on Rhodian 
amphora stamps, 123 (no. 126) 

Eevofavtos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 127) 

Eevopov, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 


123 (no. 128) 


‘Ovacavdpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 129) 

*Ovnoi[o]s, saec. II p., father of *AA€EavSpos, 171 
(18) and Pl. 52 


II[---] (?), saec. III p., father of EicéBys, 
179 (3 note) 

Ilaovpdv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123<(n0. 130) 

IlatpoxXéns ‘IepoxAéovs Piraidyns, hipparch saec. 
LV ae al 

Ilavoavias, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
1254( 002.10.) 

Tlavoavias : Iavoavia tod KaTamvyoTato, on a lamp 
found at Gela, 221 

Tle6idSas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 132) and Pl. 43, cf. 126: “Ext Me- 
Odda 

Ileciotparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 129 .(no. 133) 

[Ile] puAq[s] EavOirrov, on an ostrakon a. 443 
a., 99 (no. 131) and Pl. 38, cf. also 61 

Ilodirys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 134) 

TloAvéparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 135) 

IloAvkAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123e(10.0136)) 

TloAvkAfs *Apyeios, sculptor ca. a. 370 a., 150 (3) 
and Pl. 50 

TloAvkpdérys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 137) 
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TloAvyappos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 138) 

Iparopavys, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 139) 

Ipoxor[.——], of Christian date from Hermione, 
156 (9) and Pl. 50 

Ipwroyévns, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 140) and PI. 43, cf. 126- 
127: Ext IIpwroyévevs 

[IIr]oAeuaios, agonothetes at the Isthmian 
games, 192 

Iv6oyévys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 141) 

Tlv@é8wpos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 142) 

TvOéxpiros, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 143) 

Tlwivos: Iwive, of Christian date from the Her- 
mionid, 168 (16) and Pl. 51 


SGevédas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 144) 

SuéAa xatarvy, on an Attic black-glazed skyphos 
post med. saec. V a., 220 (7) with Fig. 2 and 
Pl. 66b 

Silas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 145) 

SiuvAivos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 146) 

Sxvda(——), saec. V a., incised on bottom of a 
semi-glazed bowl, 99 (no. 135) and Pl. 38 

odoxAjs, the poet, 1939 

Sripa[é], fabricant of a Rhodian jar, 126 (no. 
115) 

Svupaxos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 147) 

[Svvrpopos Bixapri|sov éx KoiAys, secretary of 
epheboi ca. a. 220-240 p., 178 (28) 

3é8apos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 148) 

SYwxpdrns, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 149) 

Suxpdrns (“Eppeos), saec. IV a., father of 
’Avrixparys, 51 

Yw[xpa] rns [A] proropé[vous -——], saec. II p., 
husband of Mevexpartis, 179-180 (4) 


Swolas katambyov, on a Greek vase ante a. 460 a., 
218 (3) ; Swo[tas] xatarby[w]v, on a broken 
vase from Cumae, 218 (4) 

Swouxdjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 150) 

Swoididos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 151) 

Sdorparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 152) 

Swxdpys, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
123 (no. 153) 


T[---—] (?), saec. III p., father of EiceBys, 
179-32) 
Tepaydpas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 157). See also Timayopas 
Tepacaydpas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 159). See also Tipacayopas 

Tecaydpas, eponym on _ Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 123 (no. 154). See also Tusayopas 

Tepobeos, the poet, 193 9 

Tevcapevds, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 155). See also Ticapevos 

[TeAec]¢dpos, kosmetes of epheboi, ca. a. 220- 
240 p., 178 (22) 

TeAéowv, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 156) 

Tipaydpas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 157). See also Tepayopas 

Tipapxyos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 158) 

Tiwacayépas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 159). See also Tepacaydpas 

TiddSuos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 160) 

Tiudbeos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 161) 

TiwoxAeiSas, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 162) 

TiwoxAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 163) 

Tiudotparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 164) 

Tiywovppodos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 165) 

Tiwovag, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
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124 (no. 165 bis), cf. 127: En’ iepéw[s] 

Tipovaxr [os] 

eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 154). See also Tecayédpas 

Tioapevds, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 155). See also Teoaperds 


Tiscaydpas, 


®Pawidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 166) 

Paicoris, saec. V a., incised on bottom of a 
black-glazed skyphos (®aorio), 99 (no. 
134) and Pl. 38 

[i] A€pws, aet. Rom., of Argos, 58 

Piivos (1), eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 167) 

Pirivos (2) (Kémpeos), saec. III a., father of 
[ ®paour | os, Lot 

[Gc] Aivos (3) @pacimrov Kérpeo[s], saec. I1/I1 
a., 1752 

@iA0dapos, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 168) 

BDiroxAjs KaddArxpareos MeyadoroXiras, sculptor 
ca. saec. 1 a./p., 154 (5) and Pl. 50 


Piroxparyns, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 169) 

Piootépavos, fabricant of a Rhodian jar, 127 
(no. 171 bis): rola] red [dvov] 

Pidwv, ca. a. 344 a., father of ’Ararovpios who 
was priest of Athena Polias on Rhodes, 125 

PiAovdas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 170) 


Pirwvidas, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 170) 


Xdppns, of Rhodes, father of EvixAeidas, 123 (no. 
81) and Pl. 43, cf. 125 


XappoxAjs, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 171) 


Xpvadwy, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 171 bis), cf. 127 


Xpvodwp, eponym on Rhodian amphora stamps, 
124 (no. 172) 


Xpvodotparos, eponym on Rhodian amphora 
stamps, 124 (no. 173) 


LATIN NAMES 


M(arcus) A[l]fidius M (arci) 1(ibertus), dedi- 
cant on Samothrake ca. med. saec. I a., 12 
and note 69 


L(ucius) Cornuficius [1. e., Cornificius], consul 
Bed. 13 


Hilar[iJo [P]rim[us], piorns on Samothrake 
p. med. saec. 1 a., 13 


M(arcus) [1], father of M (arcus) A[l]fidius, 
ante med. saec. I a., 12 

M(arcus) [2], father of M(arcus) Ru[tili]us 
Philo and of [---] Pam[philus], ca. a. 68 
Gono 


Pamphilus: [---] M(arci) l(ibertus) Pam- 
[philus], pvorns on Samothrake a. 35 a., 13 


Philo: see M(arcus) Ru[tiliJus M(arci) 1(i- 
bertus) Philo 


Sextus [Pompeius], consul a. 35 a., 13 
[P]rim[us]: see Hilar[i]o [P]rim[us] 


M(arcus) RuftiliJus M(arci) I(ibertus) Philo, 
pvorns on Samothrake a. 35 a., 13 


[—-] Iul[ius?], pvorns on Samothrake, p. med. 
SdeC. Ld, 13 


PLACES, PHRATRIES, PHYLAI 


*Aypior Aipéves: *“Aypiovs A.pévas, bay near Her- 
mione, 160, 161 


*Apyeios, 148 (1) and Pl..50 
*Apetos Idyos (the Council), 129 


*Axapv (evs), 178 Car) 


A.Supia: ASvpias, territory near Hermione, 160, 
161, 164 
[ Avoy | évecov, at Athens, 178 (2 4) 
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*Emidavpuos : “EiSavpiwv, 160 

"EpexOnis: emt tis "EpexOnidos éB8opqs mpuTa- 
vevovons, 288 (X 5) 

“Eppetos, demotic, 51 

‘Eppioveds, 148 (1) and Pl. 50, 149 (2) and Pl. 
50, 150 (3) and PI. 50, 150 (4); [‘Eppovewr], 
155 (6) ; ‘Eppuovewy, 160 


KotdAn: éx KotAns, 178 (2 8), 180 (41) 

KoAovpar: Kodovpas, a line of heights near Her- 
mione, 160, 161, 162 

Koérpewos: Kémpeo[s], [Ko] peos, [Koz] pe[vos], 
K[om]peiov, 175 

Kvdabynvatei's : Kvda0nvac[a], 77H} 4) 

Kvdwrdr[a]s, 149 (2) and Pl. 50 


Aa[xeSa] dros, 140 and PI. 45d 


Mapafévos, 180 (5) 
MeiAnovos : see MiuAnovos 
[Mex] revs, 178 (29) 
MuAnoia, 180-181 (6) 
MiAnjovos : MeiAnoiov, 1922 


Tat[{o]vidy[s], 1753 
[ Ilaa | Anvevs, 178 (26) 
Tav8iovis : I[av8]vovi&, 177 (12) 


SedNs: MeAAGvra, river near Hermione, 160, 
161, 165 
Srpovdots: Xrpovfoivros, cape near Hermione, 


160, 161 


Diraidys, demotic, 51 
Pidavopela: Prravopeias, locality near Hermione, 
160, 161 


GODS, MONTHS, RELIGION 


dyyedos: dyyéAwv Ta [ANI], 57 

*Aypidvios, Rhodian month: [’Aypra] viov, 125 
(no. 75) 

*Aéos, Rhodian month: ’Ag(ov, 126 (no. 132) 

*Agia: xowov ’Actas, 192 5 


*A@podira, on a bronze bowl from Corinth, 138 
Tapnrdv: Tapndrdvos, 288 (X 6, 8, 10, 13) 


Aapdrnp: Adparpt XOovia, 148 (1), 149 le 
and Pl. 50; Aduarp, 150 (3) and Bigo0. 
150 (4) 

Anpirnp: see Aaparnp 

Awvi [cia], festival at Athens, 177 (16) 


‘EdAnvodixa, 192 
cbdoyéw: [ebAoynpévos|, 57 


6a8wabppo, in a magical text, 172 and Pl. 52 
[@a]py7Ava, festival at Athens, 177 (1 6-7) 


Oeot peyddor, on Samothrake: Geo[is peyaros], 
19; Oeo[is] pleycdAos], 20 


iepeds : iepeds, 124 (no. 26) ; lepéws, 126 (no. 84 
bis) 
"ToOua, 192 4 


xowov ’Actas, 192 5 
Kipwos: év dvépa[re xvpiov], 57 


piarns: Mystae Pui, 13 
Néwea, 192 5 


Idvayos, Rhodian month: [Tla]vdpov, 126 (no. 
118) 


SpivOios, Rhodian month: Spw6iov, 126 (no. 109 
bis) 


‘YaxivOios, Rhodian month: ‘Yaxw@iov, 127 (no. 
171 bis) 
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INSCRIPTIONS STUDIED OR EMENDED 


*Apxatodoyixyn "Edypepis 
Og NG es cig on Oe One) oon bec sh olclu cde've's calaebievies 240 and Pl. 72 


We 1578) 205-207 Fy 2s bidet, ch Ch AGE Cyt aes a RN 269 and Pl. 78 


Athenische Mitteilungen 
Devt fever. on css vas 149 (2) and Pl. 50 Tees Vil 202-209 102) oe are 279 and Pls. 80-81 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
ee Wom atin NLL e290 be rie tr wae she a Wiis Hie koe aaee cause vos bias sees b eedes Wem AV HE 


Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum * 


DGg eee. uc 240, 246 notes 31 & 32, and Pl. 72 LOO Fee tae os oo eke ae 269 and Pl. 78 
SF MEE TNC: ve 255 38 8s 288 and Pl. 83 POT eee Pes es ey eh Ok wee 286 and Pl. 83 
RT ce wa Sica oo elae 269 and Pl. 78 LOZ BR oe ae os clos Rea ae ee 241 
OF Ey coe Soe t Nal feeds 288 and Pl. 84 LOS BR RPE ee ee ce ee ee 280 and Pl. 82 


"Edypepls “ApyatoAoyixy 
PE OPC LLL OSes 5 Sees ase: 288 and Pl. 84 DOO PORAO0S2 geen ete ae os 291 and Pl. 84 
1853, no. 1142. .288, 289 note 61, 291, and Pl. 83 LEGO LOL ae etc ine orete 280 and Pl. 82 


Epigraphical Museum at Athens (Inventory) 


Pee OD omer at Rs A he NORE eo ae ve 240 be AY WLAN er Se OR, Der em a tee ee A . 269 
PIN OO DR eer eo he pa ore) sicuele hrs > 268 
Hermes 
Pe S026 399. as wide sr se 269 and Pl. 78 POX Le oOG eee nae nue oo ede ee 241 
DORA P3953 90 5 lars few are! 286 and Pl. 83 
Hesperia 
DD TEA AAG (30 ite oes etow ee p ee <0 241, 245 VERE S TES ZO) cra ten ieee enteric tele arenas 280 
V 36 (fig. 36)....... 0. eee cece eee 218 (3) VWilioe- 760023). 268, 269, 270, 275, 277, 
VME AOI 1S om caer e 20 cee ne nes na ci08 57 and Pl. 78 
NAW LO) seer te oir eiake since ras ss soo «ete 78 5/, it PETS (OA a alent 241, 247 note 33 
VA (20 Jt oe eel a oo 8 cayecomerere cece 57 XXI 113 and Pl. 31f......--. 99 (131) and 
AW 2 TOY (OH a0 Ie) ean racine 218 (3) Pl Gare pte! 
- oe 261 
ter CS ar a Supplav UO MOte O..42-4-4-- 55 -- 180 note 2 


We G-300) (0 ying. scm « 240, 245, and Pl. 67 
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Hicks and Hill, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
PME ET Oe Ta EY Se OT orn 240, 241, 269, 288, and Pls. 72, 78, 83, 84 


eo a ha re oe 288 and Pl. 84 18320 oe ee eee 240 and Pl. 72 
Mer As ae eek ae re ee 288 and Pl. 83 19°93). cco pac ok ee 241 
(tes OLD OR Ane wees 269 and Pl. 78 ERK eRe eee Pees 280 and Pl. 82 
TI ag fee ee IE 240 and Pl. 72 {2332 54032, a gene 286 and Pl. 83 
TR 7S Pr ecco r Cris SEAS 241 and Pl. 67 18 333 ok Pose eee 291 and Pl. 84 
TRA LOA ret ha yc love ates 291 and Pl. 8&4 LAR Me airy eres 941 and Pl. 67 
I Suppl. p. 35 (274)..... 288,200 and PlS4 9773 5787. 6.) seen ee <n 181 (8) 
I Suppl. p. 73 (277a).... 269,278, and Pl. 78 = 72 13243........ece sence eter eee: 181 (9) 
Peel er aita/7.0) 47750: 280 and PL82, 117 -3831,,. sate eee 181 (9) 
I Suppl. pp. 176-177 (277 a)... 269, 278, and Iv 450 58 
FL 7a) LEAS sieht tar l6 ea a eee 
T Suppl. p- 177 (277 c) come 286 and PL. 83 IV 683 baa Sete ia nth wre Oe e 149 (2) and PL 50 
I Suppl. p. 178 (272 d) rahe Merk Ma Ut aA 241 lV OSA eres ele cheeasiens ae woe 148 (1) and p21 50 
ToS Pi ie es 269, 275, 278, and Pl. 78 LVS7AO Bees eaere 161-162 note 36 and Pl. 51 
Teese ee er re 69 andi PLease ae ore 163 note 41 and Pl. 50 
NO 27 ewe, ih e's Bos 288 and PI. 83 IV?,1,701.......+--- 163 note 41 and Pl. 50 
e320 er on os > othe 288, 290, and Pl. 84 XII, 8, 231... . sce ceeeeeeeeeees 20 note 100 
Jahreshefte 
SET OSGEI4 1 Ol ohn hice cut dare ee REE wi Ae Sa a Sista ce 241 


SoLP300 (5047) hate ax eh susonnt nate hs cn seturp ey anime ha ass eo mse sen eee ee 127 (171 bis) 
Kerametkos 
TTT W913 es peas ok oe a Wa oot kes a Re oe by <a ak ee ee ee 287 
Klio 
TIAA 70 oe re eh A Us 4 Phe NES Aaa DN US ER ee Male Sem ees 151 note 7 


Michel, Recueil 


Ae ar, an ee ree en ae 288 and Pl. 84 SOF, S78 wb ERDAS AS URS ars 240 and Pl. 72 
SA te ee Ee ee eS Se 288 and Pl. 83 SOB ee PU ae en Seis oe Wh Oe Wiens one 241 
ta 6 Pee ee CY Gok ERG ct 269 and Pl. 78 LSLL Saat ase wanes Daou Oh eae Cree 241 
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Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 


oe ates Rt ie ee Ree Sc Gc cess cvs a vasccbecccencee. 240 and Pl. 72 
Pittakys, L’ancienne Athénes 
1X, BEES Coo. one crOARGE Re COTES OIRERNERE 6. Uta 2 Oo 288, 289, and Pl. 84 
Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques 
NOS Soeur a fa arc 288 and Pl. 84 Din sae fevarr 6 288, 289 note 62, and Pl. 83 
eee eR NS tess sz. he Oke a 269 and Pl. 78 
Roberts-Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 
CLE, TRIM 2 bg Sei ren or eerie gt gr 288 and Pl. 84 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 

De 5 Ae 269, 270, 276, 277, 278 and Pl. 78 Doaace(hiag, Bede 279, 285 note 56, and 
eed lines 120). seu eee co's 240 and Pl. 67 Pls. 80-81 
ease ((ines GO=120) 5 .ce ap vale son es 249, 261 DEC One A toc meee we eee 57 with note 2 
Peele Cineset2l- 129 Vo cree cles wes vin 5 ® 249 NSLEN/ 1 atae cs ae we sree 160-167 and Pl. 51 
ee font itieselal7/ )v ase ace 5 «00, 8g encore 280 OLR S/- Cine ieeh ects, curses py 149 (2) and Pl. 50 
Nae TAG AL Jag ates 4 alate comin aa 0 ¢ a0 287 IES [0 Seale nn ate hee 148 (1) and Pl. 50 


Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions 


3 eee 240, 246 notes 30 & 32, and Pl. 72 Loe OR tee rae Ce wie eee ie eee 241 


PLATE 65 


No. 8 No. 10 


RosertT E. CARTER: A TERRACOTTA TETRAPOD DEDICATION AT CORINTH 


PLATE 66 


vioSy urIUdyyY 94} WIJ ‘EZLLT q AU] OWYrIs YIM aseq soydkys “q 


py fo unasny uvijodomay 241 fo ksaqano) 
Wy Jo umasnyy uLpPTOdOIJaYY 94} UI VOTPaTJO UNETTED 
ay} wory vioydure-you pamndy-soeyq IV JO ‘OVJeIS SUIMOYS “MITA IPIS 
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Stele I, reconstructed (obverse) 
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Stele I, reconstructed (reverse) 
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Stele II, reconstructed (obverse) 
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Stele II, fragment ¢ 
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Stele III (obverse) 
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Stele IV, fragment a 
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Stele II, fragment 7 
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Stele V, fragments b and ¢ (reverse) 
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Stele V, fragment a 
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Stele VIII 


Stele X, fragment 3 
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Stele XI 
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? NEW PUBLICATIONS 
oS : OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


A eave 
s the excavation of the Agora of ancient Athens nears completion, the American School of Classical 


Studies at Athens announces the beginning of the definitive publication of its findings. 


VoLuME I 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 
By EVELYN B. HARRISON 


es Sea : Le oe ee cae pee in the finds from the Athenian Agora. 
ORE eh A Sais saa portrait statues, ranging in date from the first century B.C. 

tury atter Christ, are published in this Volume, many of them for the first time. In quality 
(for a number of first-class works appear alongside some that are merely average) as well as in the types 
- of persons portrayed and the manner of their portrayal the group provides an impartial sampling of the 
output of the Athenian ateliers during these six centuries and constitutes an important addition to the 
material available for the study of Greek art in Roman times. Three interesting unfinished heads illustrate 
_ the sculptors’ methods of work. 

, The body of the volume is a descriptive catalogue in which each piece is dated as closely as the 
evidence permits and is discussed in relation to other works of its time. A brief introduction outlines 
the provenances of the portraits and the uses to which they were put in ancient times. A concluding 

section treats certain problems in the study of Greek portraiture in Roman times on which the Agora 

_ material sheds new light. The new evidence is especially illuminating for the difficult questions of chronology 
and local style in the third century after Christ. ; 

Published September 1953. xiv + 114 pages, 49 collotype plates. Quarto. Cloth. $6.00. 


GENNADEION MONOGRAPHS IV 
CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


By KEVIN ANDREWS 


Among the treasures in the Gennadius Library in Athens is a set of forty drawings, mostly plans, 
but some elevations, of the castles of the Peloponnesos which were in Venetian hands from ca. 1685-1715. 
Many of them carry the arms of Francesco Grimani and probably most of them were made to accompany 
his reports to the Venetian Senate while he was Provveditore Generale dell’Armi in Morea in 1699-1701. 
Using these drawings as a starting point, the author has made a study of 16 castles of the Peloponnesos, 
that of Chalkis, and that of Canea. 
_ After an introduction which summarizes the history of the Peloponnesos from late classical to modern 
times, there is given for each castle 1) an account of the seige in which it fell to the armies of the Holy 
League in the campaigns of 1685-1692, 2) a recapitulation of its history from its earliest known beginnings 
to its last military engagement, and 3) an architectural description (copiously illustrated) of the castle as 
it stands today, in which attempt is made to date the various sections. The Conclusion summarizes the 
- evidence for the architectural styles that have been identified with the several periods from the Early 
Byzantine to the Late Venetian. The forty Grimani drawings are catalogued in detail. A Chronology of the 


Morea and Related Events in the Levant completes the volume. 
This volume not only presents the history of mediaeval Greece in a different form which will prove 


useful and entertaining to scholars and laymen alike, but it offers a major contribution to the study of 

military architecture and of mediaeval types of construction. The publication of the Grimani plans is an 

addition to the Venetian archives. 

Bc Published September 1953. xix + 274 pages, 231 illustrations in the text, 40 plates. Quarto. Half 
cloth. $15.00. 
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THE _ATHENIAN TRIBUTE LISTS 


~ By BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT, H. T. ‘WADE-GERY, AND: Se : ny 
MALCOLM FRANCIS MoGREGOR te 2 he 


THE COMPLETE SET OF FOUR VOLUMES Is NOW AVAILABLE -s 


VOLUME I: The basic evidence, with the reconsecieine of the ieee tee 
a register of tribute payments, a gazetteer, and testimonia. Published in 193 
xxxii + 605 folio pages res 192 bas in ithe ®t text, 25 plates, and a ae Clot 


Price $20 00. = ; : if 
, fone) ie ee ee ee ee 
VOLUME II: The ok texts, additions and cortections to the register aad ney a > 


gazetteer, and supplementary decrees and testimonia. Published in 1949: x + 128 
folio pages with 4 figure in the text and 16 plates. Cloth. Price ae 00). + eee ee 


VOLUME. II: The historical commentary, patie a study of the “theatin Em ire. rs 
Published in 1950: xx + 366 quarto pages with 4 figures i in the text. Cloth. Price, 4.) ae 
$10.00. The contents of Volume III are as lows: iO: Riwaps te iin ee 


. PARTI: The Evidence of the "Texts. . <r iam 


ae I, The Texts of the First Assessment Period; II, The Assessment. of 454/38 i Re 
B.c.; III, The Texts of the Second Assessment Period; IV, The Texts of the — apes 


Later Assessment Periods; V, Assessments and Rubrics. < fee ee a 
, : -. pi x Sees z 
PART II: The Other Firidenes ee a 


I, The Serpent. Colima aid the Covenant of Plataia; II, ‘The Losses es at 
-Drabeskos; III, Kleophantos in Lampsakos; IV, Perikles’ Pontic meee ea 
N, Thucydides, u, 13, 2-9; VI, The Methone Decrees; VII, The Deli: 
‘Synods; VIII, External Control and Tribute Collection; IX, Democracy i in °RS ha 
the Allied Cities; X, The eee of Douleia; XI, The Chronologital Bechae ¢ ' a = 
ground of the Fifty ee es ee he 

= a: : a ? 

‘ PART IL ‘The Athenian’ ‘Naval Cantera 


I, The Alliance against Persia; I, ‘Transition; III, The Ofiginal Ménbershipi? 
of the Confederacy; IV, The First Congress at Delos; V, The Assessment of 
478/7 B.c.; VI, The Growth of Empire; VII, The Collection of 454/3 B.c.5 
VIII, The Peace of Kallias; IX, The Thirty Years’ Peace; X, The Searog 
Fund to 421 B.c.; XI, At Peace of Ses XIL, he Final Years. ee. 


VOLUME IV: ‘The Ica and Bibliography. Published i in: 1 1953: xi a" 
pages with a frontispiece. Cloth. Price $10. 00. A ae es 
i re Pee % “” fine ran 
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ORDERS SHOULD BE PLACED WITH THE AMERICAN ¢ SCHOOL OF cas 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, c/o THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCET 
NEW JERSEY, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Sra ee 


